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as the materials are collected from the best available 
sources 

7 The divisions are, 

1. Religious associations 

2. Political performances 

3. Social life and status, 

4. Literary merit and productions 

5. Scientific and moral advancement. 

VI. Anagondi seems to have been in existence long 
before Vijayanagara rose to importance on the southern 
bank of the Thiingabhaclra. It commanded vast resources 
and power and its rulers were energetic and warlike. An 
impenetrable gloom hangs over the origin and develop- 
ment of Anagondi as it does over the earliest histories of 
so many other kingdoms. The relationship of the Rayas 
ot^Vijayanagai- with tl)e earlier rulers of Anagondi is nol 
clearly known. It is childish to think that Anagondi was 
called into existence as a suburb of Vijayanagar. The 
princes removed a large number of these huge animals 
later on to the suburb of Anagoudi where better accom- 
modation was available for them. 

VII. Anagondi, the parent city, presented great 
natural advantages, for purposes of military defence and 
these were iraraensily strengthened by strong masonry 
fortifications on and around the series of rocky hills, which 
sturrouncled it. On the East and South Anagondi is 
defended by the Thungbhadra River with its rocky bed 
and deep pools and on the north and weslhills of consider- 
able elevations encircle it as if laid by nature lor its 
defence. The passes in the hills, when strongly fortified, 
would afford great facilities for the g.irrison to cut off the 
invading armies with the greatest ease. Kiskindha 
of Vafi is now identified with the ruins of Anagondi and 
since that time seemes have been the capital of powerful ' 
rulers. The Rayas of Vijayanagar utilised thcfic natural 
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advaiitHfJCs and slrcnj'tliend tlu-ni by rocky walls of 
Cyclopean iuas(jn;u-y. The princcr-i could not have selected 
a better place for their capital when they entered upon 
their career of conquest than Anagondi and Vijayanagar 
on the Northern and Southern banks of the river Thunga- 
bhadra respectively. 

VIII. The city founded on the southern bank 
of the Thungabhadra first went under the name of 
Vijayanagar or Bijanagar and it was subsequently re- 
vived in grander proportions by Sage Vidyaranya 
and was named as Vidyanagari after him. It grew rapidly 
in e.stent, wealth, population power and maginficence 
till it became one of the largest, if not the largest 
cities in the world. Foreign travellers were attracted to 
his noble city by the stories of its fabulous wealth, extent, 
splendour and power. It formed one huge city of foiiifi- 
cations, palaces, temples, charitable institutions, canals, .smi- 
ling fruit and tlower gardens, places of public enjoyment 
and delight, schools and colleges, stables for elephants and 
horses, council chambers and public offices, picturesqua 
lakes and audience halls, pavilions and bazars. From 
North to South, on both the banks of the Thungabhadra, 
or from Basavapattanam Kanavi to Nagalapur or tnordern 
Hospet the distance is 14 miles and from East to West 
with the Thungabhadra in the middle the extreme breadth is 
31 miles. This huge area of more than 150 square miles 
was fully crowded with traders, consuls, ambassadors 
governors, viceroys, commanders of different armies^ 
wrestlers, songsters, musicians of all grades, engineers, 
artists, mechanics, masons, bricklayers, stone cutlets, 
dancers, jugglers, tamers of elephansand trainers of horses, 
smiths, foreign adventurers and travellers, college professors 
and students from all parts of India, palankin and torch 
bearer.s, body guards, cavaliers, palace servants, prieSls and 
temple worshippers, dancing girls and their numerous 
admirers and those vast crowds of humanity whose business 



was "to pander 1 (j the tastes of the royalty and nobility and 
whose total alone woulti have given quite a respectable 
number to any one of our modern Qoiirishing cities, 
Mr. Sewell observes — “The city is declared, by a succession 
have of European visitors in the l.'Jth and Ifith centuries, to 
have been marvellous for its size and prosperity, a city with 
which in richness and magnificence no known western 
capital could compate ” Nicolo, the Italian traveller, says 
that “ the great city of Bizengalia (Bijnagar) is situated near 
very steep luountaiiis. The circumference of the city isfiO 
miles. Its walls are carried up to the mountains, the extent 
is thereby increased. There are 00,000 men be.uing anus. 
The king is more powerful than all the other Kings of India. 
He takes to himself 12000 wives." 

, IX. Abclur Kazzak, the Persian Ambassador l(j the 
C(Kirt of Deva Raya If, gives a grapJiic description of this 
royal city — “ The Prince of Bidjanagar has 300 ports in 
his dominions and on ierrafirma his territories comprise 
three months journy. One sees there (in the capital) 
more than a thousand elephants. The troops amount to 
eleven lacs of men. The city of Bidjanagar is such that the 
pupil of the eye has never seen a place like it and the ear 
of intelligence has never l]e<ird of anything equal to it itjj 
the world. Seven citadels and the same number of walls 
enclose each other. By the King's palace are four broad 
and long bazars and above each bazar there is a lofty 
arcade, with a magnificent gallei'y. Shops are contiguous 
to each other and the jewellers sell publicly in the bazars’ 
pearls, rubies, diamonds, sapphires and other costly gems.'. 
Numerous canals and streams, formed of chiselled stone, 
polished and smooth, are running in this agreeable locality. 
His empire contains so great a population tiiat it would 
be iinpf)Ssihle to give an idea. In the King's I'alace are 
several cells filled with bullion. Each elephant htis a 
separate compartment the walls of which are solid and thick. 
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Opposte the mint are. stationed 12000 guards”. . He 
then describes a feast thus — in obedience to the Emperor's 
order the principal personages from all parts of his empire 
collected before the palace bringing with them 1000 ele- 
phants covered with brilliant armour and with castles 
magnificently adorned. Numerous pavilions were erec- 
ted in front of the palace to the height of three, four or five 
stories covered from top to bottom with figure.s in relief. 
They were so arranged as to turn every m ovement and 
present a new face, a new hall, or a new chamber. In front 
of this place rose a palace of nine pavilions, magnificently 
ornamented. In the ninth was set up the extraordinary 
throne made of gold and enriched with precious stones of 
extreme value. The roof and walls were entirely made of 
plates of gold fastened with golden nails. 

X. Nuniz observes — “ Krishna Deva Raya marched 
to the seige of Raichur with 700,000 foot, 30000 horse and 
550 Elephants, 

Paes remarks— "This King has continually a million 
fighting troops, including 3,5,000 cavalry in armour. He 
has these troops always ready for despatch and I 
saw the King despatch a force of 150,000 under 50 cap- 
tains to a city by the sea coast. The king, when he wishes 
to show his strength, puts into the field two million men, 
and he is thus the most feared king in these parts. Some of 
his captains have a million or million and^ half parodas 
(Pagodas). In this review there were the finest young 
men po^; dhle to be seen — for in all this array I did not see 
man L. .i could act the part of a coward. ^ The king 
keeps near him 12,000 women 

XI. Duarte Barbosa observes — " it is very populous. 
There are very large and handsome palaces with nume- 
rous courts belonging to the king. There are also 'many 
other palaces belonging to the great lords. The streets 
and galleries are very wide. They are constantly filled 
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with innumerable crowds of all nations .and creeds. 
Ther6 is an infinite trade 411 this ’city." 

• Caesar Frederic observes — " He had seen many courts 
but never anything to compare with it (Vijayanagar), Feris- 
to remarks — “ They had possessed this kingdom for 700 
.years and the treasure they accumalated was so great as 
Ito equal those of all the kings of the earth.” Castanheda 
records that " the infantry of Vijayanagar were countless, 
that the country was thickly populated and that the King 
kept an eslablishinentof i0i>,000 hnr.ses and 4000 elephants 
at his own cost." 

XU. A rough estimate of the immense population 
may thus he gathered. The Emperors seem to have kept 
for im nedi.itc d ifenoii of the city, 200,000 infantry, 60,000 
cuv.ilry and 4000 eleplrants with a good complement of 
gun* .md artillery officers The Emperor’s special body 
guard consisted of 6000 well mounted and richly dres- 
sed horsemen. There were about 1000 horses for the 
Kings personal use in the palace. About 12000 maid- 
servants, richly dressed and ornamented, attended upon the 
palace ladies. 4000 workmen and mechanics were perma- 
nently attached to attend to palace repairs. Tiie King's own 
cooks were -2OO in number. The paiacj guards were 
12000 men. The male servants of all gridei must have 
been about 500 uO. About 20,000 spearmen were in close 
quarters to the palace. 3,000 men looked after the 
elephants stabf^s. There were 20000 liters and pala- 
nquins near the palace and the numb r of bear- 
ers must have been at least 2000,00 men. A military 
population of 200000 souls meant at least treble that 
number of grooms, grass cutters, terriers, retainers, camp 
followers and their family relations. The trading popu- 
lation was immense as the style of living in the royal city 
was extremely In.Kurious, 20000 dancing women followed 
Krishna Deva Raya on his march to theseige of Raichur, and 
their raumber and attendantsat the capital must have been 
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palaces and the floor scenTs to be well cemented. Probably 
the Rayas ofVijayanagar had concealed their treasure here 
or found there some concealed treasure. The place is well 
fortified and secluded. Concreted and strong flooring on the 
top of this hill gives some color to these traditions and 
probably there are many under ground rooms and vaults 
which may even now contain vast treasures of the 
bygone periods. The description given in Ramayana 
about Kishkindha tallies admirably well. If a man sails 
down the current from about 3 miles from the west of the 
Hampi temple to about 4 miles north of Anagondi he rea- 
lises that he is treading upon sacred regions, once honored 
by the footsteps of the immortal heroes of Ramanyana. 
Anjana Parvatha rises abruptly with a grand scenic effect 
over the bed of the river which flows most picturesquely 
between two chains of rocky hills. Malyavania, Mathanga 
and Rushya Mukha add great sublimity to an already sub- 
lime landscape. 

XVI. Rivers have general as well as special names 
and there need not be any difficulty if Pampasarovar is 
called both a river and a lake in Ramayana. An illustra- 
tion explains ,this well. A man bathes in Manikarnika a 
ghaut on the left bank of the Ganges in Benarese. After 
this he is asked to bathe in a small pond close by to secure 
his full share of the merit. He will be right when he says 
that he bathed in the lake as well as the river Ganges. These 
lakes are fed by the rivers and take or give their names to 
them. During the period of Ramayana. Pampasarovar must 
have been most picturesquely situated and probably formed 
a part of the river. Even now in high floods the Thungab- 
hadra overflows into this lake. Rivers may have more than 
a name as Sanpoo is called Brahmaputra lower down in 
its course Taraparvata is about a mile to the north of 
Anagondi and furnishes several local legends. 

People say there are huge caves and structures inside 
these mountains. Rama killed Vali here, entered into 
friendship with Sugreeva, saw the remarkable character 
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Anjaneya, received the woi'i-hip of Sabari in the cave and 
went on Jiis conquering cSlreerto Lanka, There are other 
lalscs called Silasarovet and Manasarovar and Ashramas 
lionored by the names of VasLta, Mathonga, Vyasa, 
Bharadvaja and Vidyaranya. The place is of great 
antiquity and is extremely rich in religious, historical and 
literary associations. 

XVII. Vijayanagara was wonderfully productive in 
literature. Vidyaranya wrote here the Veda Bbashyas and 
conferred the greatest boon in the world on the cultured 
humanity He revived the city in grand proportions in I.'J.'IG 
A.D. Besides commentaries on the Vedas the Sage has given 
learned treatises on Dhannasastra, Vedantha, Biography 
medicine, A.strolrjgy, Politics and Alstronomy. The revival 
of the Telugu literature in grander and more original forms 
was,due to the libersil ecijurageinent given to scholars by 
the princes of Vigayaiiagar. Krishna Deva was one of the 
greatest of Telugu poets and wrote Amnklu Malyada. Manu> 
charitra. Parijatapjharana, Panduranga Mahatya and 
Vasucharitra were the productions of poets patronised by 
the Vijayanagar emperors. Krishna Deva Raya won the 
enviable title of Andhra Bhoja, 

XVlIl. Angadawasthe son of Vali and his capital 
may have been called Angadi. This may easily have 
been changed into Anagondi when the Rayas began to 
cluster their hordes of elephants there. All round Anagon- 
di hard cemented floorings of extraordinary strength and 
tenacity show the existence of an extensive ruined city 
ruled by kings f)f great power and resources. 

XIX. The introduction briefly shows the nature of 
the Empire about which the following pages are treated. I 
make no apology in presenting this little book for the kind 
acceptance of the educated public as I sincerly trust that 
its absorbing interest will secure their undivided attention. 


Madr.^s, I 
2—2—19(19 f 


B. SURYANARAIN ROW. 




A. 

SHOET*HISTORY 

OP 

VIJAYANAGAR. 

(The Never To Be Forgotten Empire). 

CHAPTER I. 

SOTTBiCIiS OF INFOBIffATIOir. 

This is an abstract of the big book that I have written 
upon this subject aud it is intended for all classes of read- 
ers who cannot spare much time for historical studies, but 
who Would, at the same time, like to read short accounts of 
those great empires which flourished in the earlier centuries, 
and whose careers have a peculiar interest for the present 
aud future generations- 

'i'ho-afiiials of V* 
teresting. Thejy^ 

t 

tion which ^1' 
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monarcha, ^Hio rnlea orar Aiiagondi and dravfB a 
Bi'itisli political pension. 

{i) Traditions and popular stories current all over the 
Deccan and Southern India. 

(3) lYiibings of the different earlier, contemporary and 

later travelleia and visitors to the Oouil of Vija- 
yanagar* 

(4) lletevences made to the rulers of Vrjayanagar in 

literary or scientific works. 

(6) Insciipt ions found in temples, villages, tanks and 
other public or private buildings. 

(6) Tillages, temples, cities, tanks, anicnfcs etc, erected 

by the Eayas of Tijaj-anagnr or under their 
otders. 

(7) Copper.plate grants in the possession of govevn- 

inenb or piivate persons. 

(8 ) Tlerei.fi.ncaa to Viiavauannt-Ui-tbB histories of other 

used by Vija- 
'Vtiou and 


■rivsn 
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CEIAPTKR 1*1, 

EAB,LT ttisxoay OP AWAGONBI. 

The parent city of Vtjaymagar. 

A successful nation finds it difficult to trace accurately, 
its own origin, growth and the causes which raised it to 
greatness Analyses of the causes of the rise of great king- 
doms and empires will generally be the work of later historians. 
The Princes of Vijayanagar trace their descent from Yadu, 
and were related to the heroes of the Maliabharata. Krishna 
Devara3'a, the greatest of the Vijayanagar Emperors, traces 
his descent from Chandra Vamsa, in his immortal work 
" Amukta Malyjida.^’ Inset iptions nnearthed speak to the 
same tune. Inscriptions collected are often so confusing and 
contivuliotovy, that the histoi'ian of Vijayanagar finds his 
tusk really an uphill-work, Inferences drawn from such 
confusing masses of evidence remain open to question, and 
the readers cannot be placed in a better position than the 
writer of that history itself. PERisra significantly remarks 
that the rulers or chiefs of Anagondi bad existed as a 
ruling family for seven hundred years prior to the year 
133G A. D,” the date of its revival in grander proportions. 
Nuniz, a Portuguese traveller who visited the court of 
Achyuta Raya about the year 1536 A.I>. says that the King 
of Delhi made war on the King of Bisnagar (Vijayanagar) 
in 1230 A.D., whose capital was Nagundyam, (Anagondi), 
strongly fortified, with a large and powerful army, 'i’he 
Chief of Anagondi, seeing the immense forces brought 
against him by the Sultan of Delhi, and his own small re- 
sources to oppose him, determined to abandon the city which 
was difficult to enter,” 

He retired to the fortress of Crynmata with live thou- 
sand of his best troops, defended it as long as he was able to 
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do BO and after killing las wife and children, and followed by 
Ills faithful band of brave warriors, sallied out of the for-t and 
died fighting, till every one of them was killed except six 
old men who concealed themselves.* 

n’he six old men who had taken refuge in an old house 
in the fortress were captured by the fcultan’s forces The 
lu.ly of the King was, at the request of these men, honor- 
ably conveyed to the city of Anagondi and there buried. 
The SuUan of Delhi stayed here for two years, and when 
nows of rebellions in different parts of the countries oon- 
qtiered by him came, he left a Deputy by name Mellilc 
Neby with sufficient foicea to guard the fortress and went 
away to Delhi. The Sultan’s return from Anagondi 
meant a signal for a general rising among the Hindus, and 
they lieseiged the Governor of the Portress and cub off his 
oonuounioations. The Deputy saw his desperate situation, 
and sent a special messenger to bis master at Delhi foi early 
succour. 

Toglak convened a meeting of his councillors, and after 
a fair discussion of the situation of his Deputy, he raised 
one of the six old men, who was minister to the chief of 
Anagondi — to be King of Anagondi, and another, who was 
treasurer in the chief’s service, to be minister, and after tak- 
ing oatlis of feality and furnishing them with sufficient 
number of troops, sent them back to Anagondi. When 

* 1 be King of Anngondi waa probably a Karnatio prince, trlio bad hie 
etrongbolda iu the aeries of rooky hills round about Anagondi, and who 
goTerned as an independeut Oliief over a laige area of tbe surrounding 
conntry. He Beams to have firet met blahomed Toglak in Kampili and 
ivlion ho found bimeelf unable fo witbetand the huge army of the Maho- 
moilans, Iin withdrew himself to (ho fortioes in Anagondi, called *' Cliinna 
llagota and IVdda Magota ” and defendod himeell as long as be conld and 
then died Oghting Uko a true Kahatciya after killing all their women aud 
chi'dreni 
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these six men returned, found in ruins. 

Kunig calfs this new King, Deoroa. He went one day 
hunting into the jungle on the southern side of the 'J’hunga* 
bhudra, u’here now lie scattered the grand ruins of the’ city 
of Vijayanagar, and he saw the strange phenomenon of a 
hare dying at his dogs which had caught for him a tiger 
and a lion. This struck him as most supernatural. On re- 
turning from this sti'ange spectacle, he met a hermit, on the 
banka of the river, colled Vidyaronya and related this wonder- 
ful event to him. Madhavacharya (for he it was) asked the 
King to show him the spot, where this prodigy was witness- 
ed. The sage saw the spot with the King and advised him 
to erect his palace and fort here and foretold that when, built, 
the cky would become the strongest, the w'ealthiest and the 
most pow’erful in the world. “ Hevaroa lost no time in car- 
rying out the auspicious hint He built the city, peopled 
it, and called it ‘Vidyajana’ in honor of the sage who bade 
him build it.” ” The King, soys Nuniz — ” was now old ond 
did nothing worthy of record during his reign of seven years. 
” Bucaroo son of Dearao succeeded him and ruled for 37 years. 
He was a powerful Prince, who subdued all the Lords and 
Vassuals who had rebelled against them, extended his con- 
quests up to Benigalia (Bengal) ” Nnniz gives to ” Deoroa 
a date a century too earlier” and makes it 1230 A. D. Vidya- 
rauya’s inscription found in one of the temples at Hampi re- 
cords the foundation of this city in S. 1253 or 1336 A.D.* 


• The VBiSo rnns thus " Nagaslvaarltaij, Kamita Nripay, Salivahasya 
yatay, DJiaturyaldmj, Sugnna Bahitay, Haiti Vysakhi Namnay, Buklay Pak~ 
^hay Sarajiun yatay Soumya IFafai^ Bulagnay saptamyam Bri Tijayanaga- 
ray, Nirmamay Sima Ifundraha.” This meanR "that on a Wednesday 
7ih Inner day of the bright belt oC the month Yjeakha, in Dhatn, Sake 
135S (Efagn, Ishn, Arka=:liiE8) in a beneficial tngna with Qnrn (Jnpitei-) 
in it, I— the Prince o£ asoetios— constructed this city in Vijayanagar — 
Convett Salirahana Snkn by adding 78, into the Christian era. A.D, 
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Nuiliz seems to be quite ^inaccurate in the dates and 
nameb be has given of the early Vijayanagar Princes. ^Tlie 
" Raya Vamsavali" — found with the present Raja of Anii- 
gondi gives the following particulars j 1 have quoted them 
here for ready reference. Omitting all names of doubtful 
pedigree, I shall commence with Nanda Maharaja, who is 
said to have ruled in Kiahicinda (Anangodi) having fled for 
political reasons, from his own country of Bahlika, from S. 
836 to 993 or 1014 to 1076 A. D. or about 63 years Ha 
ruled over an extensive country* consolidated his power and 
accuinnhited vast tieaanres IJe built a city and called it 
Nandagiri. Ilis son Chalukya was a powerful Prince who 
ruled fiom 1076 to 1117 A. D, He had three sons (1) 
Bijjala Maharaja who went to Kalyanapura and estalriiBhed 
a separata dynasty (2) Vijayadwaja who succeeded his father 
Ohalukya, and ruled in Auagondi from 1117 to 1156 A. D. 
During this time he built the city of Vijaya-Nagara or the 
city of Tijaya. This was, probably about the year 1 150 A. D. 
The third son of Chalukya was Vishnu Vardhana about 
whom "Gaya Vamsavali” gives no further information. 
Messrs. Fleet, Sewell, Rice, Mackenzie and Burnell, show 
that grants have been made in the name of Vishnu Vardhana 
about this period. The city of Vijayanagar was built on the 
southern bank of the 'J’hungabhadra and it was strengthened 
by Vijayadwaja by strong lines of fortifications round the 
aeries of hills which encircled that city. He ruled for 39 
years and seems to have been a powerful monarch. As Ana- 
gondi was on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra, on the 
extreme north of the territory of his kingdom, and ^therefore 
contiguous to the powerful Mohomedan countries, this king 
wisely thought that the new city built on the opposite bank 
of the river, would be much safer for himself— with the deep 
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rapfd river between his qapilal and the Mobomedan in* 
vafflers— and hia deseendanta to live in, than Anagondi. 
r»ce then, Anagondi ceased to be their capital and formed 
important suburb of this royal city. Vijayanagar there- 
fore seems to have been in existence for neai ly two oenluriea 
before it was revived in grander proportions, by the sage 
Vidyaranya under hia honored name of Vidyanagari in 1836 
A.D. Anuvema succeeded Vijayadwaja and ruled from 1156 
to 1179 A. D, Eis son was Narasiniha Devaraya who ruled 
from 1179 to 1216 A D. for a long period of 67 years, 
llohomedaiis began to press their conquests on the Deccan, 
and they natimilly called this kingdom — ^Narasymga— an ap- 
pellation they easily transferred from the ruler to that of hia 
kingdom. Hia long reign and powerful administration, gave 
him ample opportunities to extend his kingdom and beautify 
the newly built city of Vijayanagar, and at a very early period 
of the Mahomedan history, they began to hear grand stories 
of its size, wealth and niagnificencer His son RamB''E'evi 
succeeded him and ruled for 25 years from 1 246 to 1 27 1 A.D. 
He was followed on the throne by hia son Pratapa Raya who 
jMiled from 1271 to 1296 A. D. He was succeeded by bis 
sSn Jambukeswava Raya who ruled from 1296 to 1334 A-D. 
He was the last direct Prince of bis line and died without 
issue. The kingdom passed through a terrible state of 
anarchy. Fortunately for this kingdom a change came over 
the country, a change worked as it were by a miracle by the 
Brarain hermit, and a change by which the old dynasty was 
unseated for over a centui'y and a half, replaced by a new 
dynasty, which made the empire great and powerful, and 
whose destinies were guided during the earlier period, by 
. a Brnlinjin genius of extraordinary merit. This Brahmin 
vvas Madhava llhatta or Madhavaoharya— Sayana Madhava 
rbj- the learned commentator of the font Vedas, and a man of 
tatotiderful literary and political talents, lie controlled the 
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ministeira to tbe sovereigns of this new dynastyj fov.a loig 
period, and oondiioted the affairs of Vijoyanagar.witli 
tact, ability and popularity, 

CHAPTER III. 

VlJATAirAGA.a AXTB VISTAlTACtAR. 

Their eaily history and rulers- 

It is seen that Anagondi existed as tbe capital of a long 
line of rulers, that it had attained to oonsiderable power and 
wealth, that tbe last King fell in the citadel of " Crynmata” 
after a gallant defence, that bis ancestors had accumulated 
large quantities of treasures and concealed them in some 
secret plaoe and that this secret was given only to the suc- 
cessors on the throne. 

Aeeovdiag to " Raya VamsamlV* when Jambniteswara 
died iasueless, in 1336 A. D. a new dynasty up by 

the Brahr ^ 8agO idyarany%...^a;;^^^^^ Yadava Rantati 
by ^founder ouhTaroya. According to the tradi- 
tions current all over India, Madhava Bhatta practised severe 
penance in the Bhuvanasevari Temple at Hampi, to procure 
wealth. Ha was informed that wealth would come to blig,, 
in the next birth. He went, thereupon to Pringeri-w*^ 
seat of a famous mutt then as it is now— wd was ordaia 
as its high priest Jagad Guru Vidyarunya.\Thi3 was a .q 
death and a new religious birth. W hen he heard of the anarc 
in Vijayanagar, he returned and set up a new dynasty, 
there were no scions or kinsmen of the previous monarchs t 
claim the throne. It is difEcnlt to say who the members Oi. 
this new dynasty wore, whence they came, to which of the 
royal dynasties they were related, and what political positio 
they held before they were installed into the new c^gnity 
princes of an extensive territory. Different writers g 
different versions and I shall give a short summary of 
various traditions current for comparison. 
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According to Raya Famsavali Tfdyaranya revired Vija- 
yanagar in grand proportions — as the city must have been 
partly mined by the anarchical state which prevailed there 
after the death of Jambukeswara and till the foundation of 
the new dynasty by Vidyarauya. The locative case used 
by Vidyaranya in the inscription left by him, says clearly 
that Vijayauagar Was thgre, and ‘in it was revived a grander 
city called Vidyanagari* Vidyaranya seems to have acted the 
part of a chief minister for over half a century to the Princes 
of the new dynasty and under his able guidance and cdntrol, 
the city souins to have risen to great wealth, power and 
■ niagiiilicence. Hearing of this splendid city, many foreign 
travellers, European and Native, came to see it, and all of 
them have left very graphic accounts of what they saw in 
this grand and noble city.* 

The date given by Nunis to Devaroa is a century too 
early, and oaiinot be reconciled with the established his- 
torical evidence. Perhaps he meant 1320, instead of 1230, 
putting “2’' in the second place] instead of the “3." In 
the historical researches, I had to make for the solution of 
many of these confusing events, it has been found, that the 
dates of succession given in the Baya Yamsavali, have been 
found to be slightly inaccurate. 

A tradition says that two brothers Harihara and Bukka 
were serving under the king of WarSngal in some high 
capacity. At the time of the destruction of that kingdom 
by the MahomeSans in k. D. 1323, they fled with a small 
body of horse and escaped into the hilly country round 

* I lit re Beea two eeals msdo of eilver, with Saaskcit Devanegorl 
rhuractoiB on them In tho posBossian of tho present Itiija of Anagondi, 
which were former); need h; tho sage TiQyarnDya in the trangaotian of 
atabo wort. 

S 
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about Aiiagondi. There they made acquaintance with the 
sage Vidyaranya and founded the city of Vijayanagar with 
his help and influence. '' 

Another tradition runs to the eSect that these were 
two brothersi who were oEBcers in the service of the Muho- 
medan G-overnors of Warangal subsequent to its capture in 
1309. They were despatched by the Mahomedan Governor, 
under the command of Malik Kaffur in A.D. 1310 against 
the floysala Balklas who were ruling in great splendour at 
Dwarasamudra. It was captured, but these two brothers 
suffered a defeat when they fled, with the army under their 
command, to the mountainous tracts near Anagondi, There 
they met the holy Madhava, who was living the life of a re- 
cluse. The sage helped the two brothers in establishing a 
kingdom by his extraordinary learning and influence, and 
to found the city of Vijayanagar so famous, in after history, 
for its extent, population, wealth and splendour. 

A third tradition makes a slight variation in details 
from the above. These two brothers after doing distin- 
guished service under the Deccan Mahomedans, repented 
for having acted against their religious scrnples, left their 
service, fled to the hills round Anagondi, collected forces, 
and with the help of Madhavacbarya (Vidyaranya) sncceed- 
ed in establishing the new kingdom of Vijayanagar, and 
built the royal oity. 

A fourth tradition declares, that two brothers by name 
Hukka and Bukka, guards of the treasury of Pratapa 
Bndra of Warangal, came fo their spiritual teacher Vidya- 
ranya, who was then the head of the Sringeri^’Mutt, and 
with his financial help and influence founded the oity of 
Vijayanagar in 1836 A, D. Hukka was made the fiiist 
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king aS'Haiihara I and waa^ aacoeddod afterwards by bis 
brother Bnkka on the throne, 

A fifth tradition relates that the great sage Madhava* 
charya discovered a large quantity of hidden treasnie, 
founded the city of Yidyanagar, after his namsj ruled over 
it himself for some ten years and afterwards left the king- 
dom to a Suruba family, who afterwards established a 
regular line of kings to rule over it. 

A eisth tradition, largely current in India, states that 
wlien Vidyaranya practiced severe penance, in a cave on the 
banka of the Thungabhadra, a shepherd named Bnkka, 
used to bring bim milk every day and oontinned to do this 
usatnl service for a number of years to the hdly Brahmin. 
WheiT Yidyaranya became Jagadgurut he returned to 
Hampi and finding anarchy there, with no blood relations 
of the former dynasty to claim the throne of Vijaynnagar, 
he sent for this faithful shepherd Bukka and gave bim the 
throne. Bukka afterwards " with the help of Vidyaranya 
conquered Canara, Telugas. Conjeevaram and the king of 
the Budagas" aud became one of the greatest sovereigns 
of his time. 

A seventh tradition goes on to say that Harihara and 
Bukka were feudatory princes serving under the Hoysalas, 
Ballalas and that when they found au opportuuity to explore 
Anagondi and the surrounding hills, they met Vidyaranya 
aud with his advice aud help they founded the new city of 
Vijayanagar and a new dynasty there. Nikitin the Rus- 
sian traveller considers that there were two brothers Hari- 
hara and Bukkn, that they belonged to the royal house of 
Kadambas of Banarasi and that he speaks of themas the 
Hiodn Sultan Kadam who resided at Bichenagar. 
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Herro we have a laV^e bnnjle of stories and traditions, 
having some general resemblance but varying considerably 
in their details as regards the foundation of the new dy- 
nasty and the new capital. 

The readers of this small history will do well to read 
carefully my bigger work for any detailed information. 
As the inscription of Vidyaranyo is an undisputed record- 
ed evidence, it would be better to give credence to it, until 
it is overthrown by better documentary evidence. All the 
the current traditions are given heie with a view to help 
the readers in arriving at the right cooolusion according to 
their methods of judgment. 


CHAPTKB IV. 

aiSTOB.? or SOVTH£B.ir INDIA. 

Befova tbe Rise ot Vgayanagar. 

Mauryas, Gholaa and Fandyas. 

Saha 12o8 Dliatu (1336 A. D ) may be safely accepted 
as tbe date of the foundation of the new dynasty in Vidya- 
nagar and the revival of Vidyanagar in Vijayanagar. This 
is supported by old and undisputed inoriptions, and we may 
safely proceed on this reasonable basis. 

Vidyaranya played the most prominent part in the 
eatablisbment of tbe new city and tbe new dynasty. Who- 
ever Harihara and Bukka may have been, they soon rose to 
such wealth and power, as to come in political contact very 
soon with the leading royal dynasties in Southern India, and 
the Mohomedon dynasties pressing from the North. . A know- 
ledge of the history of these kingdoms therefore becomes 
absolutely necessary to understand the caitfies which helped 
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the earlf rulers of Vijayana^ar to bfecome so powerful in 
such an amazingly short time. The whole of Southern 
India was under the domination of ancient Hindu dynas- 
ties so old and hallowed by such numberless traditions> 
that their origin has never been correctly traced but 
nevertheless) which are mentioned in Buddistic rocTe-cub 
edicts some twenty-four centuries earlier. The Bayas of Vija- 
yanagar and most of the South Indian Princes claim their 
descent from the Luijar dynasty with an admixture of 
relationship with the solar taces of the Ikshvaku Branch. 
Jf this is to be believed, then many of these ruling families 
must have had very chequered careers, sometimes rising to 
great wealth and power, and as often sinking to the lowest 
depths^f political power and existence. It is strongly alleg- 
ed by the Hindu Pundits that the direct descent of the lunar 
line ended with the destruction of the NavaNandas in Magadha 
as related in the beautiful Sanskrit drama entitled Mndra 
Bakshasa. Ohandragupta was the grandson of Sarwartha 
Siddi, Maharaja of Patalipura (Patna) by bis kept woman 
Moora Devi. Hence he founded what is called the Mauryan 
dynasty after the destruction of the Nandas, the legitimate 
sons of the above monarch. He ascended the throne of 
Magadha in 322 B. 0. ruled 25 years and was followed by 
Bindusara, his son who mounted the throne in 297 B. 0. 
He ruled for a similar period of twenty-five years and was 
followed on the throne by the most famous of his line. Asoka 
Priyadarsin. Asoka seems to have been the greatest emperor 
in India during the earlier centuries. It is not possible to 
take an adequate view of the grandeur of his extensive 
empire after the lapse of twenty-tw'o centuries. He inherited 
an empire which was far larger than the whole of the British 
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India now, and which' extended from sea to sea. * Most of 
what is called now Afghanistan and poi-tions of'Beluchistan 
were included in his empire. The cities of Oabul, Kandahar 
Ghazni and Herat were within his territories. Nepal and 
Cashmere were under his away and Asoka is remembered as 
the founder of Srinagar, the present capital of Cashmere. In 
the 9th year of his reign, Kalinga (Orissa) was completely 
annexed to his already extensive empire. “ The southern 
limits of the empire are fixed by the occurence of the Siddha 
Pura Inscriptions (N. L. 14'-5") and by the enumeration in 
the edicts of the nations, in the south of the Peninsula, who 
retained their independence.” The Ohola kings had their 
capital at TJrayur near Trichinopoly and controlled the 
South Eastern portions of the Peninsula. The P^ndyan 
capital was further South at Madura. The regions between 
the Western Ghauts and the sea down to Cape Oamorin was 
known as the kingdom of Kerala. Asoka recognises all these 
and Ceylon as independent. His administration was chiefly 
marked by the erection of numberless stupus. A few of 
them are found in independent territories where their 
erection must have been dependent on the goodwill of their 
princes, induced probably through fear of offending the great* 
est and most powerful monarch of the age.* 

The Pandyans and the Cholas seem to have been the 
earliest dynasties ruling in Southern India. These kingdoms 

* " The BtaodiDf' army*' observes Tinoent Smith “ maintained at 
the kingi’s cost was {ortniddable in nnmbers, comprisinp., accordinf; to 
Pliny 000,000 infantry 30,000 cavalry and 0,000 elephants besides chariots 
and was with reforence to the standard ot antiquity very highly organis* 
ed " The ancient city of Pataliputra *' was a long and narrow parallolo* 
gram about nine miles in length and a mile and a half in breadth. The 
wooden walls described by Uagasthenea were pierced by sixty font gates 
nnd crowned by ftve bandred and seventy towers. Asoka built an outer 
masonry wall and beantided the city a ith innnmorabie scone buildings so 
richly decorated that in after ages they eeie ascribed to tho genii.” 
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are also-mentioned by Varabamihira'charya in his famous 
work entitled Brihat Samhita and this great Hindu Astro- 
nomer is said to have flourished about the 5th century A. D. 
Various other documents also prove, without any doubt, that 
the Cholas and the Pandyans were independent nations in 
the extreme South of India even long before the Mauryan 
dynasty made its political appearance. Gbalukyas also 
appear to be on the stage of Southern India at an early 
period. Without the sketches of these South Indian 
dynasties the History of Vijayanagar would become hardly 
intelligible and connected. 

The Cholas — The numerous inscriptions discovered in 
almost all parts of Southern India bear unmistakable testi- 
mony To the great political influence, which the Chola Kings 
exercised at different periods of their existence. The kingdom 
of Chola forpis one-of the three principal divisions of Southern 
India which 'existed from the earliest known historical 
times.” These held the east, the Pandyans the south and the 
Ghecas the west. This distinction appears to have existed as 
far back as the 4th or 3rd century B C., and is confirmed by 
Greek historians. Beyond a few references in the edicts ot 
Asokit about the country of the Cholas, their history is 
almost blank till the days of Baja Baja in the early part of 
the 11th century A.D, The history of Ceylon furnishes an in- 
vasion of that Island by the Cholas in B. G. 247 and it was 
held by them for 44 years.* 

There is some confusion in the Chola descriptions as the 
reigns of the Chola Kings are dated in the years of their ac- 
cession. ^his defect has been partly cured by the discovery 

. * IF this is believed thentlholae bad Oeylon na a dependenoy when 
^Asoka tnled io Hindustan, Asoka died in 232 B, 0. 
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made by Mj’. Rice, of insoi'iptipns, which contain in flalakn- 
nnada characters, Saka dates for several Chela Kings. This 
'‘discovery” says Dr. Hultzsoh rightly “ applies a great desi- 
deratum.” Very little is known of the history of Southern 
India for about 3 or 4 centuries immediately preceding the 
sudden rise of the Gholas into great power in the beginning 
of the lltb century, Ghalakyan and Pallava inscriptions 
throw some light on the existence and position of the Gholas 
as independent kings. 

In A. D. 894 Aditya Varma King of the Gholas conquer- 
ed the Kongu country and they seem to have held that ter- 
ritory till the 10th century. Vikramaditya I of the Wes- 
tern Ghalukyas claims to have conquered the Gholas about the 
latter part of the 7th century. Albiruni states that 'JTanjore 
was in ruins at the beginnig of the 14h century. Baja 
Baja one of the greatest monarchs of his age, seems to have 
restored the fallen city into greatness soon after he succeed- 
ed to the throne. In the earlier times, the Gholas were con- 
stantly attacking and being attacked by the Fandyans, Pal- 
lavas, Ghalukyas, Kadambas and other neighbouring nations. 
Ceylon records speak of three Ghola invasions, the last being 
in 110 A. D. 'A short time after this a counter-invasion of 
the Ghola kingdom by the Singhalese took place, and there 
seems to have been constaqt-wars between these two races. 
In the middle of the lOtfa century the king of Geylon sent 
an army to help the Fandyans who were then at wav with 
the Gholas, but the Fandyans were defeated and the Gholas, 
in revenge, invaded Geylon but were beaten back. Early in 
the llth century the Eastern Ghalukyas appear tolhave held 
the Eastern coast from the southern limits of Orissa as far 
as the borders of the Fallava country. It is reasotiable to* 
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suppose fhati as the Gbolas an^ the Fandyans were contem- 
porarigs and'that as their kingdoms touched each other they 
must have been constantly at war with one another. The 
celebrated king Satyasraya of the Chalukyas, had proposed 
to himself in the beginning' of the 7th century to annihiliate 
the Cholas, but the expedition seems to have been abandoned 
for some reasons not stated in the inscriptions-^ 

The Cholas at first seem to have had their capital at 
“ Urayur" close to Trichinopoly, then they transferred it to 
Mallaipuvram (Malakote) and subsequently to Tanjore. The 
Ghola banner had a tiger on it and this design they seem 
to have taken from the Pallavas. Itaja Baja ruled from 
1023 to 1061 A.D, for about 41 years. He was a successful 
conqum'or and an able ruler, and the tottering power of the 
Cholas was, for a time, consolidated and strengthened both 
by himself and his illustrious son Kullotbunga I. Baja Baja 
owing to an inter-marriage between the Cholas and the 
Eastern Chalukyas, united the whole of Yengi and Kalinga 
to the Chola territories. 

This powerful monarch invaded Ceylon in A. D. 1050 
defeated the Singhalese army, captured its king Mibinda, 

^Uaratiawardbaiia, Kaja oE SlanBaTydr (Korukalietra), baoama a very 
powerfal and waa able to pat in tbe field 60,000 vrar elepbanta and 
100,000 cavalry. He conquered all Northern India and became lord para- 
mount there, while Pulekeaall or Satyaerya, above referedto, was theTnoa!, 
powerful eovereign to the Sooth of the Narmada river. Two powerful lions 
cannot live in the same forest without ooming into oontoot with eaoh other. 
Harsha wanted to enbdue the Dcocan andto become the master of the whole 
of India, Hie military prowess, and anoceae, for the firat time in hie life, 
received a rude oheotc in hie invasion of the Deccan and he was defeated 
by Fulokeei II. the greatest of the Chainkyan Princes and was oompelled 
to accept the rivor Narmadn aslhis aouthera frootiac. Probably it was this 
which may have prevented Puiikesi II from conoentiating hie irresistabla 
forces on the doetraotion of the Cholas. See p. 20. B. of the Deccan, by 
Bhandatkar, p, 286, the Barly H. of India, by Vincent Smith. 

3 
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and aenli him with his Queen ^nd crown jewels to the main- 
land. A Obola viceroy was appointed to govern Qeylon. 
In 106i A. D. Kullothnnga Ohola, one of the greatest princes • 
of his day, ascended the throne of his father and by the 
union of the Ohola and Eastern Ohalultyan dominions, he 
stretched his kingdom np to the borders of Orissa, and also 
conquered for a time the whole of the Pandyan territories. 
His illegitimate son Adondai, a brave and successful warrior 
completely crushed the power of the Pallavas. In the great 
inscription round the temple at Tanjore, it is stated that 
the Gholas at the beginning of the 1 Ith century A. D. com- 
pletely conquered Bengal. The Cholaa also seem to have 
swept over the Western Ohulukyan country during the reign 
of Raja Raja. 'J'his huge empire of the Oholas, how’ever was 
not long destined to remain unbroken. They were soon 
driven over the Thungabhadra by Someswara 1 of the 
Western Ohalukyan dynasty and their leader was killed in 
1059 or 1060, A.D. The Western Gbalukyans, under their 
powerful king Vikramaditya VI, W'ere constantly at war with 
the Gholas. Vikramaditya reigned from 1073 to 1126 A.D, 
for 53 years and he seems to have repeatedly defeated the 
Gholas and plundered Kanohi. Hnlothnnga 1 seems to have 
conquered Someswara I of the Western Obalukyas, who was 
called Ahava Malla in a battle near the Thungabhadra. This 
is recorded in several inscriptions. The conquest of Vira 
Pandyan by Kniotbunga I is supported by fine saeanas 
found in Ghidambaram. His younger brother, who seems 
to have conquered theGangasof Talakad, was called Gangana- 
konda Ohola, and he was placedon the throne of Madura.* 

' ' ■ -g 

*Aii Sitsovlplion at Karur atataathat Gaoganakouda Ohpta was aa 
jTODnger brolber ot kulothnaga 1, and tkat tha latter, on oonqueriog the 
Baadyana— hanee called Madaiantaka or Yoma to Madora, eatablished him 
on tha Pandyan throne nnder the title of Bnndara Fandya Ohola. 
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Kulothunga held firmly hia father’s extensive conquests for 
a time. Easyapa, son of Mihirtda, beat back the Chola Viceroy 
from Cfeylon but ho died soon after to complete the work of con- 
quest he had so well begun. Then the son of the minister Lokes- 
wara seized the Singhalese throne as there were no other clai- 
mants to the royal position. He assumed the name of Vijaya 
Bahu, collected the Islanders and soon commenced fighting. 
After some desultory warfare, a general action was fought 
under the walla of Pallanarwa ; the Oholas were defeated and 
driven into the town. After a seige of six weeks Vijaya Bahu 
carried the town by storm and the defenders were put to 
death. His authority was recognised all over the Island. 
Vijaya Bahu insulted Kulothunga I. by giving preference at 
hia court to the ambassador from Siam, over the ambas- 
sador ?rom the Ohola Prince. This enraged Kulothunga, 
a large army was marched on the capital of Ceylon, it was 
captured and destroyed by the Oholas. Vijaya first fled and 
lost heart— but soon recovering ■, be collected his scattered 
forces, defeated the Oholas and drove them altogether from 
the Island.* 

* The Alabatvaoeo (great histor/ o{ the Royal family of Oeylou) 
relates that Vijaya Baba was crowned as king ofCeylon inl07] A.D., that 
he showed signs of warlike energy .gathered a force, marched against fallo- 
narwa, defeated the Malabars outside its walls and took the city by storm. 
King Agrabodhi 1V(A.D. 769) found it necessary to fly from the obnoxious 
iuTsdere, evacuate Anaradbapura the capital of bis kingdom and establish 
a new capital at Pallonarowa. Wijnyabahu made grand efforts toroise the 
city to great luagniflceace but the tlalabacs, again defeated him and 
razed the palace to the ground. He however drove the Malabars (Oholas 
and spscialiy Pandyans) and "even perpetrated a short invasion of the 
Oountry of his hereditary foes.” Be died in 1126 A. D. His gcandsou 
Prakrama Bahu (ParnkrumB Hahn— powerful armed) sucoeeded him on 
the throne in 1153 ai-d was tho greatest Prince of his line. Ho placed 
guards round the cunt, built fortresses of xefnge, raised a strong wall 
round the capital which is said to have enclosed an area 12 miles broad by 
30 miles long, built almonries for the poor at the four gates, and a palace 
for himself with d,'JOO apartments and constrnoted 1,470 new tanks, 
see pp. 13.1S, B. cities of Ceylon byS. lI.lBarro\Ys, h,a., C.c.s., p, 139 > 
B. of Ceylon by W. ICoighton. 
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Raja Raja bad three sons (I) Kulothunga, I, (2) 
Gungakonda Chola, who afterwards sat on the throne of 
Madura as Sundaia Pandya Chola and(3)8arangadhara, who is 
guessed by European writers to be identical with Sarunga, 
RudraDeva, Chaurangn, orChorganga who, summoned from 
Karnataka by the chiefs of Orissa, founded the Ganga Vamsa 
family of Orissa in 1132 A. D.* 

A few sovereigns seem to have ruled after Kulothunga I, 
Some inscriptions are found in the latter part of the iSth 
century in the name of Rajendra Chola, son of Kulothunga 
n. After him anarchy seems to have prevailed, during 
which time petty chiefs managed to hold sway over small 
areas of country, preparing the way for their final over, 
throw by the Ganapathies of Warangal, who seized acdheld 
the country firmly till the 14th century. Sovereignty of 
the Choi as north of the Pennar came to an end in this way. 
Inscriptions in the Ghingleput District speak of a Chola 
prince Yijayakonda Gopala as ruling in the middle of the 
ISth century. Porrapi Chola began to reign in 1236 A.D.and 
held the remnants of the once powerful Chola empire till the 
Massulman invasion in 1310 A.D. when the tottering power 
of the Cholas seems to have been completely broken. The 
Mabomedans held the country till 1347 A.D., when they 
were driven across the Krishna river by a powerful combina- 
tion of the South Indian Princes under the able generalship 

* The extent of the Chola empire in the latter part of llth and the 
commenoement of the 13th century eeeme to have oomprieed almoac all 
Southoro India, the Island of Ceylon, tegions op to the Krishna river and 
the territories on the eastern ooast np to and even inoluding Bengal. This 
must have been about three times the size of the present Madras Fresi* 
liency. Fhe whole of Mysoi e and couatries to the west of it were also nnder 
thuir control. They did not keep this however long, for we soon see that 
tluyaaaias, Ganapathis of Warangal and the Western Ohaiukyus wrested 
large territories from the Oholas and drove them into narrower tracts. 
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of Pfinco Ki’iahna from Warrangal. Krishna was ably assist- 
ed in this work of driving out the Mnssalmans by the new 
sovereign Harihara 1. who Was placed on the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar by sage Vidyaranya, The generals of Vijayanagar ap- 
pear to have assumed the name of Odeyars or lords, and as 
they were entrusted with the command of large and well-dis- 
ciplined armies, they seemed to have usurped the thrones of 
the old and dying monarchies, and rnled them under the nomi- 
nal or real supremacy of the Vijayanagar Emperors, as suited 
their interests or convenience, till the whole of Southern 
India was brought under the complete sway of the later 
Vijayanagar Princes. Kampana, son of Bnkkaua Odayar, 
seems to have usurped the throne of the Cholas and estab- 
lished* short dynasty there. Inscriptions found in various lo- 
calities give him the date A D. 1377. Aryanna succeeded Kam- 
pana and he was succeeded by Virupana. Finally Virupana 
seems to have been either couqnered or superseded by Hari- 
hara II of Vijayanagar. The rising power of the Vijayanagar 
princes was now strongly felt by all the South Indian dynasties 
and by the beginning of the 15th century, there was no Native 
state in Southern India, which had retained even the sem- 
blance of independent power. Governors and Viceroys were 
appointed by the Vijayanagar princes to rule overall the im- 
portant provinces under their immediate control and orders. 
Thus the kingdom of the Cholas, which had probably existed 
for over two or three thousand years or even longer, as a 
separate nation, lost its independence and ceased to be a 
political power in the annals of Southern India.* 

* Ad inscriptioD dated 13SS A.D. Nanjanagud, records an agree- 
tnent dDriug*the reign ol Chioka Kampana Odeyar son of Bnkkana Odeynr 
made by the lords of Tbagadur. (See my big history of Vijsyansgar, 
163.) This Kampana wae probably tbe Prinoe who set np a abort dy- 
nasty on tbe Chola throne. 
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The Pandyans — The kingdom of Pandya seems to have been 
in existence from time immemorial and it is difficult to say, 
whan and by whom it was originally founded. Manjr cen- 
turies before the Christian ei-a, mention is made of this king- 
dom in the Puranas, in JBharata, in Bhagavata, in the edicts of 
Asoka and in the Mahawansao of Ceylon. Megasthenes who 
visited India in the latter part of the 4th century B.O. makes 
leferences to this kingdom- 

The Greek geographers notice Pandyan dynasty as 
specially important among the South Indian States. The 
next authentic mention of Pandya is in Brihat Samhita of 
Varaha Mihira, who lived about the beginning of the atb 
century A.D. Pliny refers In 77 A. D. to both the city and 
the country of the Pandyans. Bishop Caldwell is of opinion 
that the Indian Xing who sent au embassy to Emperor 
Augustus at Borne was the then Pandyan monarch. Mr. 
Sewell observes that "there was probably a Boman Colony 
settled at Madura. Boman copper coins in considerable 
numbers have been found in the sandy bed of the river 
there. Silver or gold coins would indicate commerce, but 
copper coins seem to imply the residence of traders,” Vijaya 
the first king of Ceylon who landed in the Island at the date 
of Bttdda's Nirvana 477 B. C. married the daughter of the 
Pandyan King. This proves that the Singhalese in the 5tbi 
century B, 0. '• believed that the Pandyan kingdom was 
n»ach older than their own.” Ceylonese history contains 
an account of the invasion of their Island by the Pandyans, 
in A. D. 8 to, who were brought off with a large, ransom. 
The king of Ceylon invaded the Pandyan kingdom to help 
the Crown Prboe against his father, and Madura was cap- 
tured and plundered by them. Daring the 11th and the 1 2th 
centuries the Oholas and the Singhalese had constant wars 
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and the silence of the Oeylon ^broniclea regarding the Fan- 
dyans at this time, affords some proof of the complete sub- 
version of the Pandyansby tlieir neighbours the warlike and 
enterprising Chdas. After the absorption of the Pandyan king- 
dom by the Oholas into their own, references to the Pandyans 
were made only in name as their separate political existence, 
as a nation, was entii ely wiped out. Tlie Cho’a usurpers wore 
in their turn ousted later on by the then rising Vijaynnagar 
Princes, who were destined finally to absorb all the ancient 
South Indian kingdoms into their own extensive empire, and 
thus form a new epoch in the history of Southern India. 
Fish was the motto of the Pandyans on their banner. From 
a careful perusal of all tbe records before us, the Pandyans 
do nolMeem to have made very extensive conquests as their 
enterprising neighbours the Gholas or the Chalukyans did 
during their greatest periods of power. They seem to 
have confined themselves to the extreme South of India. A 
branch of the Pandyans appear to have ruled at ‘‘ Uehange 
Broo^” a strong hill fortress, just over the Northern 
border of the present Mysore. The latest archeological re- 
searches throw some light on the history of these Pandyan 
princes. These princes, have been declared to belong to 
the Lunar dynasty. They originally ruled in Hayvi 
country, one of the seven Sonkanas, with their capital at 
Slsugali. A prince named Kamadeva, son of Kama and 
Bagaladevi, a Bajput priuoess, was ruling in 1113 A. D. 
He was lord of Gocarnapura and protector of Konkana 
Baehtra, inscription says thatTribhuvana Malia Fandya 
was ruling^ in A. D. 1 12d, the Nolamba Vadi and Santalige 
Provinces. Jagadaka Mulla Pandya appears to have been 
ruling in 1149 A. D, He assumes the title — among others, 
of defeater of the designs of Bajandra Chola, The power of 
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these Pandyan pi'incas, seem^s to have been finally over- 
thrown by the powerful Hoyeala Ballalas of Dwarasamudra. 
The ex.ict relationship of the Pandyans of Madura and 
Uohangidroog, has not yet been determined. Future 
archeological researches may throw some light on this inte- 
resting historical question,* 


OH AFTER V. 

HISTOB.T OF SOUTHERN XNBIA. 

Before the Rise of Vijayanagar. 

Pallavas, Ohaluhyas, Baatrakutas, Kadambas, Ballalas, 
Gangas, and Yadavai, 

The Pallavas. — These were an old dynasty who had 
established themselves on the East Coast of India. lifforma- 
tion is meagre about their early emigration and history. 
At one time they possessed an extensive kingdom, in the 
east coast of the Indian Peninsula, and over almost the 
whole of Deccan. Their northern bonndry was the Goda- 
vary, and the sou^ern the Ohola kingdom. Kanchi formed 

* « The Ddme Pandya is not explained by Pauini. Eatynyana 
theieCore adds “ one sprang from an iodiridnal of tbe tribe of the Pandas 
or the king of their country sholnd be called a Faudya.” Dr. Bhandarkar 
HI. A. asoribea to “Eatyayano, the first half of the fourth century before, 
Ohrist," It is also stated that fiabadera Bobdned the Pandyas, Braridas 
Udras, Keralos and Andros and also Tlnited Kiakindha. See. H. Bh. Sabha 
P. Oh 81. Dr. Bbnndarokar's B. H. of Dekknn PP. 8-9-10. Early H. of 
India by V. A. Smith. PP. 338-837. Pliny- Nat. H. Bk, VI Ch. 28-96. 
Pattanjaii seems to have flourished about 150 B.O. and he mentious Pand- 
ya by name besides short ing intimate acquaintance rrith the countries of 
the Sunbh. Pandya, Ohera, Kerala and Satyapntia appear to hare been 
very old ooantries which never rose to great political impoxtance but 
which managed to remain independent for many ceotnries till they were 
finally orerthrown and erased ont of political existence, by the irresist* 
table arms of the oonqniring Vljayanagar sovereigns. The pearl fisheries 
gave the Pandyan king a special source of wealth. Koraki and afterwards 
Kayal continned to be one of the chief marts of the East for many oentu- 
ties and the Pandyans drove a profitable trade. 
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their capital and their territories expanded or contracted) by 
the soGceases or defeats they sustained in the numerous wars 
which they had to wage against their neighbouring states. 
Their device was a tiger on their flag. They were a power- 
ful and warlike nation whose conquest or defeat was signifl- 
cantly claimed as a matter of prowess by the Cbolas, the Cha- 
lukyas, the Glangas, the Zadambas, and the Hoysala Ballalas. 
ilieun Tsiang visited Xancbi in 640 A. D. and declares the 
city “ to have been six miles in circumference^ and the people 
there to be superior in bravery and piety as well as in their 
love of justice and veneration for learnings to many others 
whom he met with in his travels.” Sankaracharya preached his 
philosophy at Kanchi in the latter part of the 7th century.^ 

An inscription, dated S. 616 (694 A. D.) in the 14th 
year of the reign of Vinayaditya Satyasrya the W. Chalukyan 
Monarch, records that the overgrown power of the Thrai Eajjya 
Faliavas was broken by him and that he entered Kanohi and 
seized it. This also refers to the defeat of the Faliavas by 
Vikramaditya I, father of Vinayaditya Satyasrya, and that 
he received “obeisance from the king of Kanchi who had 

* Or. BarasU makes this scatemeot eritboub qaabioj; aey aatbariby. 
See 8. 1. Paleo, p. 37 and the learned Doctor aaeigns to bim the latter 
part of the 7ch centory (6S0 to 700 A.D.} also p. 471 M. Gr. Bice. Me, Bice 
tries to give Sankaracharya 7S7 A,D. as the date of bis birth on the 
strength of the eridsnee adduced by Fattbak in the J. of Br, Bo. B.A.S. 
XVIIl 238. Saabacaoharya is given 33 years of life and it is to be in* 
f erred in that he died 7G9 A.O. From the Matt records kept in the Pnja 
bos of the late Bri Ifarisitnba Bharati Swami, the predecessor of the 
present Jagadgntn on the Sringeci throne, I learn that Sankaracharya 
was born on the 5tb of Vaiaaka Bndda of the oyolio year Itewara, and 
went to Kailasa on the 12th day of the bright half of the lunar month 
Jaiata in the year Soumya of the Vikeatnaaaka 46. Sankara Vijaya by 
Sri Vidyaranya gives the planetary positions of the sage's horoscope 
at the time of birth and I would refer tho readers to other authorities 
for fuller information. The wild gneesos of tho Kuropeau writers when 
they cannot comprehend or explain a fact, ate often sidulonous and fanny. 

4 
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“ lowed to no other” The Pallavas, ifc seemsy had threatened 
utter destruction to the family of the Western Ghalukyas. 
Probably this threat, real or imaginary, brought on the power- 
ful Pallavas, the vengeance of the Ohalukyas who rose to the 
highest power under the great Satyasrya and Isis successors. 
Sasanas relating to other dynasties frequently mention the 
Pallavas as being constantly at war with the Ghalukyas. 
The first Eastern Chalnkyan Prince gained a portion 
of Deccan by defeating and intermarrying with the ruling 
family of the Pallavas. Daring the reign of Trilochana 
Pallava, a Ghalukyan army crossed the Narbada under the 
command of Jayasimlia. He lost his life in the battle with 
the Pallavas, and his widow, then pregnant, fied and took 
shelter with a Brahmin^ ^^^^Vishna Somayaje an^ gave 
birth to Itajahsimha, w' .ui-wards, defeated the Pallavas 
and married one of their Princesses. The early Kadam- 
has appear to have established their power by defeating 
the Pallavas. Kadamba Prince Mrigesavarma, defeated 
the Pallavas and Gangas, and his son Bavi Tarma estab- 
lished himself and re-established bis family at Palasika by 
defeating Ghandadandn, the lord of Kanchi. This victory, 
was obtained probably at the close of the 5th century A.D. 
Durvauiti, King of Kongu Desa conquered Dravida (Kan- 
chi] and the fourth from him Kongu Mahadiraja III again 
conquered it. Early iu the 7tb century the Pallavas were 
driven out of their northern possessione by Knbja Vishnu 
Vardbana, who founded the Eastern Ghalukyan dynasty.* 

*Tbere appeal's to be eome conf aiioQ In the dates, relationship and order 
ot anacea8io& among the earl/ monarobe of the Cbaluk/an kjngdom and 
the reader is referred to m/ bigger work tor a full discnseion of this 
BnbjBot. Joyeeimha, Banarga, ElrtWarma, Bnjabeimba, Vina/adit/a, Man- 
galesa, Folikes! and Vikramaditja, have been confusingly iotrodnoed. 
A carefol perusal of tbo works of Messrs. Sewell, Bioe, Tinoenii Smith 
and Srs. Bbandurkar, Batcell, Fleet aad Mackenzie leads the roadera to 
lorther coDfostoii- 
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Satyasrya or Palikesi II, the great Ohalahyao mo- 
naroh drove the Fallavas behind the walls of Xancbi and 
Vikramaditya I, hia eeoond son and enccessor, though at 
first nnsnocesaful against the Fallavas, finally overthrew 
them, stormed and captured XCancbi their capital. Chalu- 
kyati inscriptions farther show that Yikramaditya 11 made 
war on the Fallavas, defeated and killed their king Nandi- 
potavarma and entered Kanchi in triumph. Prince 
Hemasitala of the Fallavas seems to have expelled the 
Buddists from Kanchi in A.D. 7K8. They took shelter in 
Ceylon where their religion found a strong centre. Sash- 
trakuta inscriptions say that their King Dhruva humbled the 
pride of the Fallavas and Covinda III, one of the greatest 
of their princes, claims to have conquered Dantiga King of 
Kanohi.* 

An inscription assigned to Malla Hnndi Fallava Yar- 
ma states that he had war with XTdayana, King of the 
Saharas, Frithvi-Yyaghra, King of Nishada (on the elopes 
of the Vindya mountains) and the Fandyan King of 
Madura. But what were the results of these wars, have 
not been Btated.t 

An undated inscription of Anaji says that Krishna 
Varma, probably a Kadamba Prince, was thoroughly de- 
feated by the Fallava Baja Wanaksba. The defeat was 

* See pp. 80-57, H. H. of the Dekkan, Bhandarkar, pp. 807.825. 
U. G. Bice. 

VaDi Dindodari aad Hodhaupar granfa. B. A, 6., Vol. V, Ind. Ant., 
Vol.VI. pp. 05.63, p. 854. B. H. of India, T.A, Smith, XI, Ind, Ant.. 186. 

Mackenzie Oolleotion, I-LIXY. 

Bleeta' Kanareee Syneetie^ p 34. 

Senetls’ S. I. Ant. Yol. II, p. 213. 

t Bonlkee, Ind, Ant., YIII, pp< 873.28 A 
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BO crasbing that Sivananda Tarma— perhaps a son o£ 
Krishna Yarma, although dislinguished himself hy many 
acts of bravery in the war, retired irom the world and 
took to severe penance.^ 

In the beginning of the 9th century, Nolamba or 
Nonamba became interchangeable with the name Pallavaa 
as they were ruling in the Nonamhavadi thirty-six thou- 
sand Frovinoe. Sripnrnsha, one of the greatest of the 
Qanga Princes gained a decisive viotorytover thePallavas, 
captured their royal umbrella and assumed the title of 
Permavadi which be took away fiom the King of Kanohi. 
This title has been used by all the subsequent Ganga 
Kings. A little later, the Bashtrakutas became the sup- 
reme rnlers in Southern India and the Pallavas go^^rned 
certain provinces under them. An inscription (dated 
1022 A> D.) mentions that Jagadaka illalla Nolamba Pal- 
lava was ruling under the Ohalnkya ICing Jayasimha 
Devn. Another Sasana says that this Pallava Prince was 
called IJdayaditya and the seat of his government was in 
Kampili on the Thnngabhadra. f 

In the 11th century the Pallava power was finally 
overthrown by Adondai, the illegitimate son of Kulot- 

* Sue Ko. 161, Davanagere. O. Bioe. 

The inscriptioa is ia cave ohoractera aed Mr. Bioe aasigDa to jt A D. 

dSO. 

From a careful peniaal of the Kadamha iDscriptiona and hiatory, 
Krishna Tarroa appears to have fionriahed mnoh earlier than the ^ate 
awiga to him by Mr. Bioe. The event may have taken place ahottt the 
middle of the foncth centary A. D< 

1 1 have read the original inscription and find Kapila os’lhe seat of 
the Prince and not Kampila na mia-ateted by Mr. Bioe in hia introdeotion. 
1 here la no reference aa to its aitpation on the Tbungabhadra or to any 
other river. Itiadifflcnlt to identify Kapila. The year given is S. 9«d 
nat A- D.) DnndnbM. Bee Bo. 10 Molhalmntni B, 0. Bice. 
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tanga I, and Kanchi became the oapifcal tbenceforwnrp of 

the Gbola Province called Tbondamaudalam. 

« 

An inscription, nnder date 1074 A. P< introdnoes 
Pallava Jayasimba the yonnger brother of the Chalukjan 
Emperor Vikramaditya Tribhnvana Malla, peibape by a 
Pallava mother. He there assumes all the imperial titles. 
Another inscription, dated 1S05 A. D. says that a Pallava 
Prince by name Maobe Deva was ruling in Holalkerenad. 
With the overthrow of the Kancbi Pallavas the Nolam- 
bavadi Pallavas seem also to have lost mncb ot their origi- 
nal political significance and to have etrnggled for a oen- 
tary or more to keep up their existence as minor Princes 
under the Chalnkyan and Hoysaln conquerors. During 
the I^th and 13tb centuries the Pallava chiefs sank into 
the position of simple feudatoiy nobles and officers in the 
service of the local kingdoms, and it is on record, that 
the Pallava Raja took precedence among the feudatories 
of Vikrame Chola early io the 13 th century.* 

The Chaluktas, — These were almost contemporary 
with the Gbolas and Pandyans of the south and played 
very prominent parts in the political drama of the Deccan 
and Southern India- It may also be safely stated that 
their infiuenoe was at one time profoundly felt in Koithern 
India, when Harsha Vardbaoa, King of Kauo] — who, in 
course of time, had made himself the paramount E mperor 
of the North — endeavoured to extend his territories to the 
south of , the Narmada — and was opposed by Pnlekesi 11, 
who killed many of his generals and defeated his army. In 
the middle of the 4th century they seem to have attained 
to great power in the Karnatie. There is a fine inscrip' 


• S«e loa. Aat.. XXII,, I4S. 
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tion by Falekesi sou of Jayasimha, dated 489 A-B. Their 
geueology gives 59 princes of whom 43 ruled. in Ayodhia 
aud 16 in theKarnatio. Hemasena, who married a local 
Princess, was piobably tbe fonnder of this dynasty, N’agavi 
•—their first capital— was eitnated near the Bhima a tribn* 
tary of the Krishna. As they rose in power they removed 
tbe capital to Kalyan which became a famous city. The 
Yeoor (Tevnr) inscriptou records supremacy of the Chalu- 
kyaa over tbe Gholas, tfaePandyaus aud the Andhras. The 
Chalukya Princes for a time had very estensive territories, 
being lords supreme over the whole of the Deccan, and 
Southern India. They were magnificent temple builders, 
and many of their most valuable edifices in Western and 
Southern India, bear their dynastic emblem the '‘.Acoar.’' 
The beautiful excavations at Ellora seem to have bean 
ascribed to the liberality and patronage of tbe Obalukyan 
Princes. Fouith and fifth centuries were bright periods 
in their annals. During the 6th century their power seems 
to have declined gradually under attacks by the Cbolas 
from the south, by the Tadavas from the north and by 
the Andhras from the east. Yijayaditya ( Jeysimba) came 
to the south in search of power, and lost his life in a 
battle. His widow, then carrying some months, fied and 
took refuge in a Brahmin’s house and gave birth to a pos< 
thnmouB son named Vishnu Yardbana. He acquired sover' 
eignty, made extensive conquests aud strengthened his 
authority by marrying a Pallava Princess of Kancfai. His 
son was Yijayaditya and his son was Pulekesi Vallabba. His 
grandsons separated and became ancestors of the^ Western 
and Eastern Ohalnkyaa respectively. Pulekesi 1 is alleged 
to have performed Aswamedha (horse sacrifice) and mast 
have been therefore lord paramount of an extensive country. 
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He made Vatapipara (Bade^mi) hia capital and seems to 
have Jieea tlie first great Prinoa in his family. The 6ubse> 
qaent Princes trace their geneology to him. Hia son Kirti- 
varma succeeded him on the throne. A.B then the sons of 
Kirtivarma were young, his younger brother Mangalesa 
succeeded him. This was also a great Prince. He con* 
qnered Havatidwipa, the Matangas, the Kalachuris and 
part of the Konkonas. Kirthivarma appears to have 
reigned 24 yeai B from 867 to 891 A.D. Mangalesa ruled for 
about 20 yeaia from S- 513 to 532 (591 to 610 A.D.} Saty* 
iisrya or I’ulekesi II son of Kirtivarma, after overcoming 
many intrigues which bis uncle advanced to ezclnde him 
from Ihe throne, appears to have sucoeeded on the throne 
of hia father. He was a vigorous, active and warlike Prince, 
and soon brought about the destruction of his hereditary ene- 
mies. He was the most powerful emperor in the Cbalukyan 
dynasty and assumed the impartial title of Satyasrya Sri 
Prithivi Vallabha Maharajah, Rajah Parameswara, From 
various inscriptions, he appears to have subdued the Man- 
ryas of Konkan, conquered the Latas, frightened the Mal- 
was and the Gnrjaras. He rednoed the fortress of Pista- 
pura, acquired the sovereignty of Mabarastra, terrified tha 
Kosalas and Kalingas, drove the Pallavas behind the walls 
of Kanchi and piepared to conquer the Cbolas with a large 
army. A very interesting account of his reign is given by 
Hiuen Tsiang, the great Chiuese Traveller. With a fieet of 
many ships he attacked Puri, which was the mistress of the 
eastern maritime trade, and reduced it. He defeated 
Earsha and bis vast hordes of elephants and horses and 
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kept a large force on the banjcs of the Narmada to guard 
his northern fiontiers.’f^ ' ^ 

The Obalukyan enpremaoy for a time seems to have 
been interrupted by the Trai Falla va confederacy. Satyasrya 
was succeeded by Yikramaditya 1. He appears to have bro- 
ken the Pallava power. Devasakti, King of the Sandrakas, 
is stated by a Sasana, to have been his vassal. His sop 
Vinayaditya who ruled from 680 to 697 A D. crushed 
the power of the Fallavaa and seized their capital Kan- 
chi. He possessed almost the whole of Dekkan and ex- 
tended his conquests southwards. After three or four reigns 
with varying fortunes, the power of the Chalnkyas seems 
to have collapsed by the revolts of the feudatories and the 
pressure of the Yadavas of Devagiri and Hoysalas Ballalas 
from the south. Taila II seems to have revived the Wes- 
tern Chalukyan kingdom, but the territories ruled by the 
Princes of the new dynasty were considerably reduced in size. 
Jsyasimba III appears to have overthrown a confederacy 
of the Malvas and to have fongbt against Cbolas and Che-, 
ras. Somes wara or Ahavamalla II hist drove back the Cholas 
but was snqseqnently defeated by the Great Chola King 
Kullotunga I. Vikramaditya IV was a powerful and vigo- 
rous Prince who ruled from 1075 A. D- to 1126 A. D. He 
had to fight many hard battles and was engaged in per- 

• See. Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII p. 241, 

J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. 1C pp* 866*366. 

Ind, Ant, Vol, III, p. 306. Vob X p. 67. Tol. VI, p. 73 Vol. I, p. 363. 
Vo1.VU,p. 168. 

For the position oE the eoantiies see Dr, Bbandarkar'ffB. H, of tbe 
Dekkan pp, 6 to 9. 

F. 319 to 822 U. 0. Bice. 

The Eingdotns of Dekkan pp. 824*26 of T. A. Smith. 
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petoal struggles both with his relations at home and his 
numerous enemies abroad.* 

The Chalnkyan territories were invaded during the 
latter part of Vikrmaditya’a reign, by Prince Vishnuvar- 
dliana of the Hoyaalaa aaaiabed probably by the Kings of 
Paiidya, Croa and Konkan.t 

Achagi was a dependent chief tuling in the south and 
he was deputed against these enemies- Ue seems to have 
fought many hard battles for his master Vikrauiaditya and 
distinguished himself greatly in his military campaigns. 

From this period the Chalnkyans lost muohof their po- 
wer, as it had been rudely shaken by Bijjala the Kalaohuri. 
Thongh Somes wara lY revived its falling power for a few 
years, the rise of the Gauapathies of Warangal and the 
Ballalaa of Dwarasamudra seams to have sealed the fate of 
the Western Chalnkyas, for nothing is heard of them after 
A. D. 1189. 

The Eastern Ghaluhyas . — Hitherto onr history referred to 
the Western Chalnkyas whose greatest sovereign undoubt- 
edly was Satyasrya or Pulakesi II. His brother Yishnuvara- 
dhana separated from him and established a separate dynas- 
ty in Vengi in A-D. 609, whose king Salankayana was oon- 
(jnred and dethroned- This dynasty extended its oonc[uests 

* Or, Bbaadarkar calls him Yihi'amaditya II. His father Ahavamalla 
(Someswara I) founded the city of Kalyan and removed hie capital there. 
See Bilh. Vick. V 80-89, 

Or. Ohf B. O. of the Ookkan, p. 64 B- Sewells. S.I.A. Vol. ll, p. ISO. 

V. A. Smith B. Ht of Ind. p. 8S9, 

Ind. Ant., Vol, IV, p 208, Vol. V, p. W6 

3U. G. Vol. I, p. 327 Kioe. 

-f- Viahnn Vardhana ruled from 1104 to lltl A. D- at Dwarasamudra 
(Halabedu) as bis capital- 

5 
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gradually to tlie froutiera of Piissa, fixed its capital at ttaja*- 
inahandra on the Godavery and ruled Kalinga Deaa fpr four 
centuries. According to the different geneologiea given by 
archeologists, about 20 Princes ruled lieie after the founder, 
aud this brings the reader to the Ilth century A. D. A 
prince named Yimaladitya of this line married Kuiidava 
or Kuudainba daughter of Baja ED]a Chola aud sister of 
Bajandra Gfaola. This union brought him into closer con* 
tact with the uuiiquering Cbolas and perhaps strengthen<. 
ed hiH position for a time. Baja Baja, hie snccebEOr, married 
Bajandra Chola’s daughter Iroinanga in 1022 A. D. and 
tlieii 6011 was Baja Narendra, mentioned as the patron by 
Nannaya Bhatta in his Telugu Mahabharata, There ap* 
pears to be muoh confusion in the names of the Chafukyan 
aud Chola Princes. Sarangadbara is mentioned as the son 
of Baja Nareudra but be is also made to appear as the bro- 
ther of Knllatunga 1. He probably was the founder of the 
new dynasty in Orissa called the Gangavamsa Princes. 
The mutual marriages seem to have continued for four or 
fire generations in the two Boyal families giving rise to 
confusion in names and naturally allowed their interests 
to merge into one another, and the two for a time amalga- 
mated into a strong dynasty. Yengi became thenceforward 
a Chola P'ovince, Curing the 12th and the 13th centuries 
the Ganapathies of Waiangal were acquiring great power 
in the ierritorise of the Ghalukyas and they finally seem to 
have ejected these Ghola-Chalulcyas abont the year 
A. D. 1228, 

The IIoysala Bali alas. — ■This was a powerful branch of 
the Yadava family which rose to great prominence in the 
bogiucing of the Ilth century and ruled independently 
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till abouii the oommeiioemenfi of tho 14tli oentury when ita 
power was. oyecthrowa bj the Mobomedan invaders from 
tho ^01 tb. Duiing their greateab prosperity, Dwarasatnudra 
(modera Halabedn) in Mysore was their capital. Their 
tenitories were extensive and they built very magnificent 
temples. Those which were consti noted daring the time 
of King Visbnavardbana at Belur and Halabedn are 
excellent speceimens of Indian architecture. An inscrip- 
tion, dated lfl2 t A, D. found in the llarihar temple contains 
important details of great interest as regards the origin 
and pedigree of tho Hoysala Princes, " From Yadu came 
the Ytidavas In it was born Sala wbo along with tbe 
A/eini was worshipping the celebrated Vasauteke of iSasa- 
kapiya, free from fear, in order to obtain all royal power ; 
when lashing tbe ground with the end of its tail, emitting 
sparks of fire from its eyes, bursting with rage, with tbe 
tongue having ont like a river of fiame, a tiger suddenly 
sprang forth roaring with terrifie noise. On theMuni saying 
Boy>Sala-(stri7ee-jS'«lrt) that tiger he hit it with the sele 
(cane) killed it and became Hoysala.’' The great grand' 
sons of Sala, were Ballala, Bitti Deva, and Udayoditya. 
Bitti Deva was the famous Yisbnnvardbana. From him and 
Lakshimi Devi sprang Narasimha, his son was Vira Bal- 
lala II and ho appears to have been a very powerfnl war- 
rior, who made many conquests, extended his territories in 
all directions, and muat naturally have been the terror 
of his enemies. The king of Suvanu came with an 
ainiy of 200,000 infantry .•vimed with, thunderbolts 
{fire anus) and 12,OOC well mnanted cavalry. Ballala 
defeated them with great slaughter and drove the enemies 
beyojid tho river Krishna. He also appears to have broken 
a powerful combination ofthenoighhouring Frinoes and to 
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bare captured the forts within Erambarage, the honoured 
Virata’s fort, Gutti, Bellutagi, Battipallet Sonavattn and 
Sarugod. His son was Karasimha II, who, like his lather, 
was also a great conqueror. He defeated Vikramapala and 
Pavasa in one direction and made in another direction, 
Xadavaraya, Magara and Fandya, roil on the ground. Pleas- 
ed with the Chola, be placed the crown on his head, set up a 
pillar of Victory in Sethu (Bamaswaram), Probably these 
Hoysala Princes were for a time feudatories of the Ksla- 
charis, whom they succeeded on their downfall. Sala ruled 
from 984 to 1043 A.D. 59 years. Ballala I seems to have 
defeated the Santara king Jagadeva. Bamanujaoharya, the 
founder of the Visistadwaitha sect, oonveited Vishnuvar- 
dhanainto Vaishnavaism. Vishnu Vardhana ruled probably 
from 1104 to 1141 A.D. Bis eon Karasimha I ruled from 
1141 to 1171 A<X>, His son Vira Ballala II defeated the 
Kalachnris and assumed all the royal titles. Insoriptions of 
his reign are found upto 1224 A<D. and thus he ruled a little 
over half a century. There seem tohave been bloody battles 
between the Yadavas of Dwarasamudra and Devagiri, 
Baring the reign of Bhillama attempts were made to extend 
his territory farther southwards. But these were strongly 
opposed by Vira Ballala who was pusbiug his conquests 
H^orthwards. This was a ooutest for the possession of an 
empire. Several bloody battles took piece between the 
Yadavas of Devagiri and the forces of Vira Ballala,. 
Eventually a decisive engagement was fought at takknndi 
Bharwar Dt. in which Jaitrasimha, probably son -of Bhil- 
lama was defeated with great slaughter and Vira Ballala 
became complete master of Bun tala. His successor 
Harsimba II appears to have been defeated by the 
Yadavas of Bevagiri. An inBoription dated 1252 A. B , 
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abates that he resided in ^YikraTnapura a capital he 
had eatablished in the Ghola country. A valuable 
inscription dated 1138 A. D. brings ns to Narasimha 
in. Soma, horn of Brahma’s feet (Sndra) who built the 
temple of Sommatha Pnra which is “ justly celebrated as 
one of the best remaining tennples of the Ohalnkyan style 
was his able minister and genei al. His valour is much 
extolled and his charities are described as bonndloss. The 
insoription at Somnathapura, dated 1276 A, D, gives the 
geneology of the Hoysalas as well as that of their great 
minister Soma. Then came Yira Bnllala III who seems to 
have continued np to the invasion and capture of Dwara- 
samudra by the Mohomedaos from the north. An inscrip- 
tion 4ated 1291 A. D. Bays that thia Prince was setting at 
right some irregularibiaa which had sprang up in the 
temple of Kirti Naruyanaat Baja Bajapura, or Talakad, In 
1310 A.D. Malik Kofur, their irresistible Mohomedan Gene- 
ral invaded the sonth with 1 00,000 horse and a host of in- 
fantry and swept everything before him. Dwarasamndra 
was captured and sacked and Bellala seems to have been 
first captured but snbsequently released and allowed to 
retain a nominal power over his reduced territories. In 
an inscription dated 1368 A. D. it is stated that this king 
died fighting against the Turnkas (Mnssalmans) with 
Eanakayain the field of battle in A.D. 134i2 in the cap- 
ture of Beribi. Probably this nominal rule of the Hoysalas 
continued up to 1337 A. D, for wo read of the rebel nephew 
of Mohouted Toglak Baha.nd>din flying to the Hoysala 
Eing at Dwarasamndra or Tonnur for protection, who wisely 
handed him over to the Emperor of Delhi. An inscription 
dated 1341 A. D. is assigned to Bellala 111 and we find 
another grant made by hia son Bellala lY or Yajraawara 
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iu tho jeriv 1343 A.D. This was sevea years after tbo esta*- 
bliahmentof tlie new dynasty of San^ama at yijayanagar^ 
by Vidyaratiya This seeras to have been the last grant 
made by the Hoysalas, as they did not maintain any longer 
the remnants of their politioal power. With the deoline of 
their power they seem to have shifted their onpital, first to 
Vikramapura and then to Tonnur near Mysore. Probably 
Bellala IV sent a contingent to help the great Hiada 
confederation^ “ that stemmed the current of Mussalmao. 
snccess and effectually checked for two centuries their ad> 
vance sonthwarda.” Hoysalas seem to have occupied a pIaoa< 
as it were between the Gholas and the Chalukyas and the 
numerous inscriptions show that they had to maintain) 
constant warfare with both of them. 3'empleB erected by 
both dynasties bearing their emblems, the boar of the Ohsr 
Inkyas and the tiger of the Hoysalas are found in the same* 
localities, thereby denoting their alternate possession of 
power. Bellalas, at first had their capital at Hakhoondy in 
Dharwar but later on they retired to Dwarasamndra). In 
the beginning they professed Jainism butwere subsequently- 
converted by Earaanuja to Yaishanavaism. As the ancient- 
dynasties were fast dying, large facilities for the establish' 
ment of the new were affuided and the early Yijayanagar 
Princes, were keen enough to turn them to their own 
advantage and aggrandisement of power and succeeded in 
establishing one of the grandest and the lichesti empires. 
in the world through the active help of a Brahmia sage 
called Vidyaranya. 

The KiDAMBAS. — This royal family certainly appears, 
as one of the most ancient of the Southern dynasties. They 
were ruling in Vanavasi (Banavasi). Ptolemy mentions the 
name of Trinetra Kadamba in 168 Ai D. A memorial io^ 
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Uriptioti of tlie family reco^ntiB saocession cootemporary 
witli Jifie Cbalnkyaa claiming independence at the period of 
the foundation of the Chalukyan power. Mayura Sartna 
the alleged founder introduced the Brahminioal faith into 
the South and tracts surrounding Banavasi formed their 
kingdom. Owing to their maritime position they were pro- 
bably known well to the early Greek navigators. There 
■werethiee families under this name the most anoient being 
called Kadarabns and the other two Kildambna. The 
Talagunda inscription declares that there was a family 
of very devout Brahmins, Uaritaputraa of the Manav- 
yagotra. They took a special care of a Kadumba tree 
near their homo, and so acquired later on their name 
together with its qualities. One of that family Mayura 
Sarma (Varmn) went to Kanchi for study. Apparently a 
dispute arose between him and the Pallava Princes about 
their stables- Ha was insulted in the coarse of this dis- 
onssion and, being enraged, took a vew to become a Kshat- 
rya, learn to use the weapons and take revenge upon the 
Fallavas. He Bed to the forest, trained himself in the mili- 
tary arts of the day, collected a large number of followers, 
invaded the Pallava ki ngdoin and defeated their king. The 
Pallavas were compelled to recognise him as a king and 
gave him the sovereignty of a territory extending from the 
Western ocean to the borders of Malwa. Sbantivarma Gtb m 
descent from the traditional founder ruled probably about 
the latter part of the 5th oentniy. The Chalukyas.in the 6th 
century seem to have dealt a hard blow to the independence 
of the Kadambas. But there wore many branches of this 
ancient royal family who weia ruling as feudatories in dif- 
ferent paffcs of the country, down to the time of the founda- 
tion of the Vijianagar empire inthelith century* The 
Cholaa, the Chalukyaa and the Hoysnlas appear to have 
been their overlords. 
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OHAPTEa VI. 

r 

HISTOB.T OT OKISSA AND WAB.ANGAD. 

Before the rise of Vijayane^ari 

Kings of Orissa. 

These two kingdoms do not properlj belong to the 
south, but the rulers of Vijajanagar had much to do 
with these countries and therefore a short sketch of 
their history becomes neoessary to understand clearly 
the affairs of Yijayanagar. Orissa is an old Kingdom whose 
Prinoes claim direct descent from the Paudus and if 
reliance can be placed upon documentary and traditional 
accounts, they seem to have kept on their power for SAveial 
thousands of years through very great political convulsions. 
The ohronicles of Orissa are based upon the~*‘palm-leaf’' 
record preserved in the famous temple at Jagaunatha, 
Stirling’s Essays and posthumous papers and the traditions 
all over those parts of India where their sway extended at 
one or other of the periods of their existence. The periods 
ascribed to the earlier Princes extend beyond the historical 
standards of aoonracy, bnt the readers here have to make 
their own guesses. In the lat oentnry after Christ these 
fabulously long periods are forsaken and normal periods 
are introdnoed. After the great war of Mahabharata, 
Yudbiatara (Dharma Baja) ruled for 12 yeare. About 
11 Princes are introdnoed after him, whose rules 
extend over hundreds of years. Parikshit and Jana* 
majeya seem to have ruled for about 1282 years. 
After them Sunkara Deva and Gautama ruled for 770 years. 
Then came Mahendra Deva who ruled for 215 years and 
bnilt the city of Baja Mahendri. The Kaliyng ot the Hindu 
astronomers oommenoed about 31 ceuturiea before Christ ; 
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Unja Mafaend I i, therefore se^ms ta be a very aaoient city, 
having beeu founded about 9 ceuturies before (he Ohristian 
era, After them came Ishta and Sevaka Devaa, who rei< 
gued for about 234 years. Bajra and Naiasimha Devaa 
ruled for about 232 years and Orissa waa invaded dmiug 
this period by the Yavauaa from Babnl, Marwar and Delhi, 
They were however repulsed-, Man Krishna Deva ruled 
for 1.22 years and he hud to light very bard battles in order 
tO'keep off (he Yavanas who woie pressing from Gash- 
itiere. Dhugi Deva succeeded him and ruled for 127 years. 
He waa a very powerful and warlike monarch, who con- 
quered all India and drove off the Northern Yavanas. 
Then come Yikratuuditya and Sakaditya who ruled fur 
ISS years from B.G. 57 to A. I>, 78. Yikramaditya was a 
powerful emperor, a great conqueror and a generous 
patron of literature and soiences. He subdued all India 
and was the first great^emperor who succeeded in establish- 
ing an era after his name called (he Samvat, which pievails 
all over Northeru India. An authentic event connected 
with his reign was an invasion of Western India by the 
Tucebae or Haas about B.C. 26. They were defeated in a 
great battle by VikramA but they held Western India for 
about two and a half ceuturies more. Su-Iy in the fourth 
century A.D. Rakta Baku invaded Orissa and defeated its 
king Sbobaii Deva who ran away to the junglos with the 
images of Jaganatha, Balaram and Subhadra and burled 
them there. 

The Yavanas were now firmly seated and ruled on the 
throne of prrissa nearly fora century and a half,* . 

* Blirling quotes no authority for his statemeut that these Yavanas 
were Buildiste. They may have been a colony of Javanese cgnquerar% 
who invaded the Easl-Ocust, defeated the king of Oriesa and ruled theia 
for more than a century. Baddiem had made great progress in the Kastern 
6 
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Yayati Kesnri defeated fhe Yavanna and founded the 
Keeari Dyuaaty. He reigned for over half a century, brought 
back the images from the Jungles to Puri and built the 
temple city to Siva at Bbavanaswar. Eundala Kesari (811 to 
8^9 A. D.) built the ancient temple of Markandeswara in 
Puri. Niipakesari (941 to 95S A. D.) founded the city of 
Cuttack. His suceessor Makara Kesari built the long and 
massive stone revetment to protect this city from the in* 
undations of the Mahanady. 

Madliava Kesari (971 to 939 A. D.) built tho fortress of 
Sarungarh. Suvnrna Kesari (1)23 to 1IS2 A. D.) died 
childless and the Keaaii dynasty came to an end being 
replaced by the Gangs Vamsa Princes, tb’e foundeiv being 
Chora Ganga, brother of Kullottanga I, the famuns Chola 
emperor. 

In this line arose Ananga Bh!^a Deo (1175 to 1S03 
A. D.) ^ho wns a great statesman, who perfected the in. 
teriial admiuistiation and who made a Survey of bis whole 
kingdom, measnring it with reeds. He also bnilt the 
present beautiful temple of Jaganath, He was one of the 
greatest princes and his memory is even now cherished for 
his uuinnrous improvements in the state. Langulia Naia* 
simha (1237 to 1362 A.D.) built the great temple at Kar- 
nnk, commonly known as the Black Pagoda. 

rrata)a Hndra Deva (1504 to 1532 A. D.) was com- 
pelled to marry his daughter to Krishna Devarayaln, one 

countries and Ike term ynvanas, may simply imply JaTanes,e- Even now 
there aie extensive remains of Hiodn and Buddistio temples in Java, and 
the Island uC Bali cloae to Jam, cootaina ruins of Hindu temples and its- 
inhabiiuitts still piiifees Ilindniam — a sijjniGcant fuct tc ko noted by Hu* 
Topean kUiotiftttH. 
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of tlie greatest Emperors of ^ijuyanagar and was allowed 
to rule uuder him as a tributary prince. 

But the supremacy of the Princes of Orissa, was early 
shaken by Devaraya I and II and they governed more or 
less as iciudatories of this great Empire from the middle of 
the 14th centnry, 

QANAPATHlEjS Olf WaRANGAL. 

Wnrangal has a pecniiar interest in the history 
of Yijayaiiagar, for, according to traditional accounts, the 
founders of the Sangaraa Dynasty Hakka and Bnkka 
wore considered to be fugitive officers or princes 
from the onurt of Warangal- If so, they are directly con- 
nected with that Royal family or its administration. The 
Kings of Warangal began to rise to pre-eminence early in 
the 12lh century and continued to be in power for about 
two centuries till they felt the wai'like ehocks of the 
Mahouicdan invadeis from the Noith. They lost much of 
their greatness but m.j.DBged to keep a semblance of 
power for about a oeutury or so after which we bear of 
them no more. Warangal is alleged to have been built by 
one of the Pricoes of the Andhra Dynasty and its Princes 
seem to have weildeii ordinary power for about 10 or 12 
centnries after its foundation when they rose to great 
wealth and importance. The first King of Warangal con- 
quered the Cbolas and married a princess from the royal 
lino of Ceylon. His two grandsons ruled at Naudur ou 
the Gud%yary. About teu Princes are alleged to have 
ruled before Prola Iltija about whom we have definite ao- 
cunnts. His son was Pratapu Rudra 1 and his son was 
Ganapathy Deva. An insciiption dated 1032 A. D. mentions 
Pratapu Rudia I. Ee must have been a famous and 
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of Toglok aftPi' Ilia accession totbethiODe of Delhi was to 
send a strong army against Warangal, This hovever was 
first uusaccessful. In I3'23A.D. a powerful Mohornadan 
army marched on Warangal, captured it and took Pratapa 
Hndia 11 as prisoner to Delhi. His son Krishna succeeded 
him, hut ruled over considerably reduced territories. 

Ue reroUod in 1314 A.l) ; made a grand confederacy of 
the Hindu Princes, in which Harihara I of Vijayanagar 
seems to hare -as.iisted with troops aud money, fought 
uguiubt the Muhomedans and drove the Mussalmaus out of 
the Deccan. Mo attempts appear to have been made by 
the Kings of Delhi to recover their lost power in the 
I'eccan for some time, lu 1353A.D. Mobomed Shah • 
Bahummi plundered the country up to Warangal 8,nd 
retired froi 9 it on being paid a heavy ransom. Viuayaka 
or Magadeva, Krishna’s son, was defeated aud cruelly mur- 
dered in 1371 A.D by the Mohomedans. The Hindus 
ho>7ever so harassed the Mussalmaus in their retreat that 
only a third of their number reached Gulberga. The 
Buja (Krishna) vainly tried bo induce the King of Delhi to 
attack the Bahamiui but on being attacked again by the 
Babamiui Prince submitted and ban led over an immense 
treasure. A treaty was patched up and the boundaries for 
the two kingdoms were fixed. In 1421 Ahamed Shah of 
Bahamiui made war on Warangal and killed the Baja, 
Thus ended the ancient kingdom of Warangal. 

OHAPTEB VII. 

8TAXB or civiiisaTiOir DuamG the 
EARBT XX1SE8. 

The historian of India has great difiSculties in the collec- 
tion of correct materials for his sketches of Indian nations and 
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the high state of civilisatiom which abtODded their careers. 
Fr^inentS of records, left by the early Greek writers, can- 
not be accepted as gospel truths, for various reasons. They 
found in India a far higher state of civilisation, and labour- 
ing, as they did, under complicated linguistic difficulties, 
they were not in a capacity to correctly understand the 
nature of a civilisation and polity, which was quite foreign 
to their own in many impoitant respects. Mahomedans 
were better, but their implacable hatred towards the infidels 
and their religious bigotry, and conceit, incapacitated them 
from being historians of facts which they saw and events in 
which they largely participated. They all speak highly of 
Indian resources, civilisation and prosperity of the people, 
The sweeping remark olten levelled against the Hindus as 
wanting in historical faculty appears to be onreasonable 
when read in the light of numerous inscriptions which have 
been discovered all over the Indian Peninsula, and the 
valuable information they give for the compilation of the 
histories of the various political dynasties who held sway in 
different parts of India. These simple materials having 
fallen into the hands of men who are unfamiliar with the 
language in which they are written, and ignorant of the 
details of life and conditions under which they were engrav- 
ed, have been introduced in such a confusing way by some 
of the archeologists that for men who enter the new histori- 
cal fields everything appears in hopeless confusion, and ir- 
remediable contradiction. Facts however are not so". There are 
now discovered, more inscriptions in the south than in the north 
of Indio.* Temples and other public and private charitable 
institutions seem, as it were, repositories of the ancient his- 
t«i leal lore. European, and Asiatic travellers give graphic 
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particulai a in the annals of Vij^yanagar, that many of them 
look quite iticreilible.jaufl even sober-miiuled readers ofr,their 
acvonnte, will be often tempted to consign them to the my- 
siy recMids of the ancient past. It would therefore be high- 
ly profitable to lake a survey of the early civilisation, which 
existed in India and also which obtained among the diffeient 
nations ot.the world. 

Strong and learned discnssions, off the track, can serve 
no good purpose ; un thelother hand they are misrhievous in 
taking away Lite readers from long established truths, and 
making them mote confounded than before in their views 
un ancient events- Patient study, familiarity with the lan- 
guages of the sasanas and vast information about • the reli- 

r-* 

gious and social observances of the Hindus alone seem to 
assist the archeologist in securing true historical information. 
Many of the archeological researches hitheito have been 
move subversive of hiotorical truths, than coiiduoive to re- 
vive them. Ijoaving remote antiquity to take care of itself 
we shall examine the state of oivilisation and material pro- 
gress in the earlier centuries before and after Christ. India 
bad attained to a very high state of clviUsatioiv, before 
Europe woke up from its barbarity, when Greece and Borne 
ware not even heard of. Aryans were found largely distri- 
buted in the northern legions of India many centuries 
before their emigr ition to the south- This rush of the 
Arayans from theinortli may have-been necessitated either 
by pvMsure of the fresh hordes of Aryans or by love of 
greed and political powei . Their conquests in tKe south 
seem to have been secured at great cost of life and'pevsDnal 
hardships.^. The less oivilised nations,* finding resistance 
hupeless, seem to have reconciled themselves to this fate by 
an entire submisaion afterwards. 
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In Ramayana, we see a Mghly civilised Aryan Nation 
invadijig tBie kingdom of Lanka ; and the king and 
people of Lanka possessing an equally high state of civili- 
sation in architecture, polity, sciences, literature and 
religious codes. It is very aptly remarked that, “ Ravana 
was a foe quite worthy of Rama,’' In the Mabahharata,fjouth 
Indian Princes played no insignificant parts. The Pandua 
in their wanderings had much to learn and admire in the 
southern kingdoms of India. In the 3rd century R. C. Asoka 
lound highly civilised nations in the south and the Princes 
there were able to maintain their independence' even 
as against a formidable Emperor like Asoka, Priyadarsin. The 
immortal Budha travelled to the South and found large and 
appr^iative audiences there. The great Adwaitha Philoso- 
pher Sankaracharya hailed from the south and revolutionised 
the religious thought of the world. Bamanujaoharya, the 
founder of the famous Yisistadwaitha sect was a native of 
Southern India. MadhavaVidyaranya came from Yijayanagar 
itself and gave to the cultured humanity tile greatest boon 
in the shape of Veda Bhashyaa which any single scholar 
could give to his contemporaries or succeeding generations. 
Many of the Tamilian Vedantic writers— Avayyar, Tiruvallu- 
var, Nakkeerer — of extraordknary merit were equally the pro- 
ducts of the south Indian soil,. The temples in S. India are 
the wonders of Indian architecture. 

The series of artificial tanks speak highly of the industry 
and intelligence of the hands which raised them. Arts, manu- 
factures, commerce, sciences and literature fiourisbed to are- 
markable extent.Medioal science attained to a high state of per- 
fection wliich was much extolled by the early Greek %vriters. 
Public clnritable hospitals and institutions became almost a 
7 
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nianin with tlie people ot the ea\:)y times. Mr, Tayiov observes 
‘'litevaluvo and the science of astronomy, mat hematics^ and 
lo"ic as well as religious and metpliyEicnl philosophy 
l»ad attained their greatest height, long before the Christian, 
errt ’’ IJe further observes, “ the people were civilised, 
Hiid as far as can be ascertained content and prosperous.” 
'I’liere were powerful monarchies in the South. O'he ambas- 
sadors sent to the native Princes by the diiferent European 
Courts, speak eloquently of the commercial instincts, the 
early people of India posssessed. The art of temple-building 
was carried on to great peifeotion. 

Their style was confirmed nnd their ornamentation 
richer nud of a more distinct charHcter. As ft higher proof 
of their early civilifiation it may be added that (irtifioinl 
irrigation of the soil had been commenced upon n scnle of 
extended nsefulness, which existed in no country, except 
Psbylon. In this particnlar the people of the south left 
those of the north behind. From very early times, the 
history of the Carnatic is of all, the clearest and is well 
illustrated by the insoiiptions of the ruling families. The 
country was well oultivatied and thickly populated and the 
coast afforded means of Gommuaication by aeti witli Bgypt 
nnd Arabia. From before theChjgnjiinn ei-a. up-to-theTfcb cen- 
tury, the Jain faith largely pievailed.andits '‘richly decorat- 
ed temples remain ns proofs, not only of the highest avohitee- 
tnral skill of tlie period, but of a refiiiera”nt in taste, which 
perhaps stand almost nnrivalled.’' Village communitieB 
were governed by their hereditary officers. Oolle'ges and 
schools had been established on an extensive scale and rich- 
ly endowed both by the sovereigns of the various states and 
also private individnals. Hereditary officers, deans of guild 
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and other official fnactiouari^s presided over the adminiti- 
tration of the laws and the collecGions of revenue. Agri- 
calture well flourished and so far as the inscriptions afford 
evidence, there was a progressive civilisation equal in »U 
respects to that of Northern India. A great Europi an 
writer thus sammariaeB his arguments about the early 
civilisation in India.'’ 1 have called the mind of the Eiiidii 
race the brain of the East — the latest philosophical and 
religious systems lay prefigured in the depths of the Hindu 
brain. It created one of the most artistic languages, and 
one of the richost literatures in the world. Its poetic pro- 
ductivity was prodigious. The earlier Hindus had well 
organised governments, much lauded by the Greek writei e 
lor tiw wise and thoughtful manner in which the interests 
of trade, and agriculture were protected, the wants of 
strangers as of the sick and the needy supplied and the 
defence of the state secured. India has at all time been 
famous for its domestic and foreign trade.” In many in- 
stances the resourcee of India, natural, industrial and 
intellectual made the wealth of great Empires. Its fine and 
delicate textures, its wonderful dyes, its porcelains and 
perfumes, its work in metals and precious stones, its dainty 
essences, and refined luxuries, “ have not only been tbe 
wonder and delight of Europe but iu no slight degree help- 
ed in the revival of arts among tbe modem nations.'’ The 
intolleotual life of India was profoundly felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the ancient as well as the modern 
civilised countries. The decimal system in India was deve- 
loped to a. remarkable extent. Aryabhatta, one of their 
« 

greatest astronomers and mathematicians, determined 
olusely the relation of the diameter of a circle to its circum- 
ference ; and applied it to tbe measurement of tho earth. 
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Tbe Inclian physicians were ^ekillfnl enough to win the 

admiration of the early Greeke. In “ whatever concerns 

er 

the study of words and forma of thought the Hindus were 
always ethome, anticipating the Greeks and accomplishing 
more at the outset of their career than tlie Semitic races 
did in 2,000 years” ! The Hindns enjoyed always the privi- 
lege of ahsoliitely free thought. India never produced any 
exclusive dominant orthodox sect, with a formula of faith to 
he professed or rejected under pain of damnation. The Hindus 
have ever been free to believe what they please. During the 
times of many of its gieat monarohs, India was ruled under 
forms of goveinmenti, which seem to have contained all the 
iustincts of oni modern Constitutional and Municipal organi- 
sations. Although the King’s power was, no doubt-oon- 
sidered, absolute, lie was generally advised and ably con- 
trolled by his piiDcipal Ministers and Councillors and their 
combined protests in public and political matters, appear to 
have had very salutary effects opon the deliberations and 
promptings of the, Sovereign, Even Mohomed Toglak, one 
of tbe greatest and maddest” of Emperors, bad to convene 
often meetings of his Counoillors, and put his propositions 
before them for solution, 'i'he King ranked first in power 
and the Prime Minister stood next to him. Then came 
the provincial Viceroys, who combined in their persons 
both the civil and military fnnotions of the state, and who 
received their ordore from tbe King or liis chief minister, 
for goidanoe in all important matters. They were generally 
allowed a liberal hand in theadministratiou of their provin- 
ces. Asoka *' attached the highest importance to the 
necessity of being accessible to the aggrieved subjects at any 
place and atauyhour,” Satyasioya, the Great, personally at- 
tended to lhe.dctails of his adwiuistiation to a wonderful ex- 
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tenii, and Davarnya II, one o^fche greatest empei'ors of the 
world in wealth, i esonroee and magnifioenoe, gave ready 
andieuoes, when the aggrieved went to him to represent their 
grievances. The illustrious Krishna Devarayalu, had such an 
wonderfnl knack in the just disposal of the complicated 
cases which came up before him^ that during the course of 
a ride of 3 or 4 hours he would equita bly dispose of a large 
riutnher of petitions, “The oivil administratiou " among 
these Indian Emperors “was an oiganisatioii of consider- 
able complexity, end apparently not inferior to that 
elaborated by Slier Sha and Akbar.” Beads wore niuiutuiii- 
cd and pillars were erected on the principal highways to 
serve us milestones at intervals of about Ij^ of an English 
mil£^ The anoieuts consulted the comforts of the travel- 
lers by erecting suitable buildings and digging wells for 
their accomodation and oonvenienoe. They had Vaidyasa* 
las (hospitals) and Fatasalas (colleges} and snitahle 
provision was made to keep the roads clear from thieves 
and highway robbers. Government took notice of the sale 
of commodities at the proper season and at the proper prioos 
and collected a tithe of the prices of all articles sold. 

Wood carvers and stone cuttere attained to great per- 
fection in the eailier centnries. Enormous shafts of hut d 
sandstone 4 <) or 50 feet in length (sometimes even larger) 
and gigantic siirfaoes of granite, “were polished like 
jewels and the joints of masoniy were fitted with tiie 
utmost nicety.’' Fergusson persistently points out “ that 
^ho obaraotor of the carpenters’ art of the period is known 
from the architeotural decoration to liave been derived 
from wooden, proto-types." The beads, seals and other 
jewellery of the ancients which Imve been freoqueutly 
found, prove indisputably that the Indian lapidaries mid 
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goldsmitlia of the earliest historical periods were aob inferior 
to those of any other oountry.” The recorded desori^tions 
and the scnlptured representations of chariots, harness, 
arms, aocontrements, dress, textile fabrics, and other articles 
of necessity and iaxary, indicate, that the Indian empire 
had then attained a stage of material civilisation probably 
equal to that attained nnder the Moghnl Bmperors ! The 
Greek writers speak with the greatest respect of the power 
and resonrces of the Kingdoms of Magadhaand Bengal. 
At Sravana Belagola in Mysore stands a colossal statue of 
Gautama out in one solid rook on the top of a hill 
which measures more than 70 feet in height. This was 
carved in the 10th century. A grand stone trough 45 feet 
in length may be seen even now near the Mahanifr^i 
Bibba among the rains of Vijayanagar. This was filled with 
cows milk for the use of oolts and young elephants of the 
Bayas of Yijayanagar. Nor were the glories of oiviliaa- 
tion confined to India alone. Yalmiki immortalised the 
Island of Ceylon in his Bamayana; "Its venerable civilisa- 
tion is evidenced by its crnmbled edifices dating back 
perhaps as remote as 1000 or 2000 years before Christ. 
They built a city of gigantic monoliths, carved a mountain 
into a gcacefnl shrine and deoorated their pious monuments 
with delicate pillars that would have done credit to a 
Greecian artist.”* 

" The palace is a vast oullectiou of monolithic 

granite pillars 1600 in number, standing 12 ft. out of the 
ground and arranged in lines of 40 each way. They fonn- 

* Bee. B. H. o£ Zudin, ViuaeDt Smith. 

H. of Oeylou by Sir JSmmersou I’eooeut. 

Baried oilio^ of Oeyluii by Barcuwe. M.A.C.C.S. 
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ed the foumBetinns of the Lovn Mahapaya erected by Data 
Gencyna in the 2Bd century B 0. and enpported ft building’, 
nine e^oriee iu height, containing lOdO dormitories and 
other apartments. The whole root of this ■vast monastery 
was of brass. The walls were embellished with be;ids re- 
splendent like gems. The great hall was supported on 
golden pillars rising on lions. In the centre was an ivory 
throne with a golden enn and a silver moon on either side.’* 
An enoruions Dagoba reaches the height ot 250 feet with a 
diameter of 360 feet. 'J'he contents of this huge building 
exceed 20 inilliuns ot cubic feet. ''Even with the facilities 
which tiiodern invention supplies for econutnisiDg labour 
the building of suohainasa” observes Sir Eitimerson 
'J'efllftnt " would at present occupy 500 brick layers from 6 
to 7 years and would involve an expemlitnre of at least 
one million sterling.” Two tlionaand years ago the Chinese 
erected a wall 1250 miles in length to prevent the incur- 
sions of the Tartars, In Jsp-in near Yokohama sits a 
gigantic Biazen idol dated from the reign of the Emperor 
Shomu, who died in 748 a.d. It sits npon a lotus flower 
iind in sitting postnre rlis height is 63| feet. The face is 16 
feet in length and 9^ feet wide. The eyes are 3^- feet from 
corner to corner. Ear-s 8^ ft. Chest is 20 feet in depth and 
the middle finger is 5 feet long. The fifty-six petals of the 
lotna flower, on which this image is seated, are each 10 by 6 ft. 
Sir Marco Polo, the great Venetian traveller, thus records his 
experiences with the famons emperor KublaiKhan in Cathay, 
" He built a fine marble palace, the rooms of which are all 
gilt and painted with a variety of trees and flowers, all 
wrought *with snob exquisite art, that yon regard them with 
' delight and astonislimunt. The Klian lides tlirongh 
the park with a leopard behind him." The Khan has ano- 
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ther pal»u’(», bm'li: of bamboo gilt all over, and most elnbo- 
nately fiiiiabed inside, aapported on gilt and lacqjiiied 
columns. The roof is covered with a vamiah bo good and 
strong that no amount of rain will rot it* Tins palace can 
be taken down and put np again with great rapidity to 

any place the Enperor desires if it should chance to 

Vie bad weatlier there are certain crafty enchanteis and 
astrologers in his tiain who are such adepts in necromancy 
and the diabolical arts that they are able to prevent any 
cloud or storm tiorn traversing the spot wherever the im- 
perial piilace stands. They are called Iclibit and ICesomio. 
Another marvel is perlormed by tbe‘<e Bacsi. When the 
great Khan is in his grand palace, seated at his table which 
stands on a platform, some eight cubits above tlie grouad, 
bis cups are &«t before him at a distance of teu paces from 
his table and filled With wine or other good liquor. When 
the Khan desires to drink, these necromanceis cause the 
cops lo move £iom their place without being touched hy 
anybody and to present themselves to the Emperor. Jt is 
H truth and no lie.*' * 

High civilisation oxinted in Abssynin, Egypt, Greece and 
Borne long before the birth of Christ. The people of Ethio- 
pia enjoyed the frnits of eaily civilisation, and hud extensive 
commerce with the Egyptians. Egypt has left stnpendons mo- 
numents of itsformer greatness in the sbapeof its Byt amids 
There was a close oonneotiun between India and Egypt and 
uivitnatitiii desreuded the Nile. The Ehodians roae to 
great promtuenoe by their heroic defence, when tley were 
besieged hy Deiiietiius* They became the greatSst naval 
power in the Mediterranean and ei acted th»> Colossus at rhe 

• K<>te. ray )|j% 8htary*of VtjyBnaRiir part I- pp. 102.3. 

flt* ihtn SiriNi Hc(«Mr of Tmvat by Davenport Adame. 
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ftttronee of their harbour, *It was 150 feet highj made of 
blase, each’ foot rested on one of the two roots at the month, 
of the haven, which are 50 feet asunder. The Jargesfr 
vessels sailed between the legs withoui, striking their sails, 
60 years after it was thrown down by an earthquake, and 
lay there for nine centaries when it was sold to a Jew 
who loaded 900 camels with the brass, of which it was 
composed. The Chaldean civilisation was of a very high 
Order, The city of Babylon was one of the most splendid 
that ever existed. 

When it was taken by the Medes and Poisians in 533 
B G. the Enphrates flowed through it, and the river was not 
spanned by a bridge bat also was underworked by a 
tannel designed for the exolaaive nse of the royal family. 
The temple of Belas, the royal palaoea and the hanging 
gardens were reckoned among the greatest wonders of the 
world. Cyras captured this noble city by turning this 
river from its coarse. The Fhoenecians traded with Spain 
Italy, Sicily, Notth West Africa, brought tin from 
Britain, ambar from Scilly Isles, established settlements on 
the Persian Qulf and opened oommanicatioa with India. 
** Petra, the oapitel of Idamea woe hewn ont of the rook 
and deserved to bo one of the greatest wonders of the 
world,” The fleets of Sesostris, at least ten centaries be- 
soonred the coasts of Sonthern Asia and India, 
the circamnavigatfon of Africa effected under 
roiUFaptd Also made an attempt to cat a canal between the 
MeditteranW and the Red Sea. Workmen, highly skillfal 
fn arts and soiebiMts. were fonnd all over the world and they 
Ij^aed monnmente according to the means sppplted to them 

of travellers aniw^h of high 
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'political character, ought to h6 given their due weight in 
the compilation of modem hiatory. Genins lies dormant, 
opportunities awaken it and patronage gives it touches of 
perfection. Gontemporarjr witnesses, make note of certain 
events, which, at a later stage of the world’s ezistencej 
become inciedulous, when those circumstances which 
hi ought those events disappear. Haraha Vardhaua, 
King of Kanouj, invaded Pnlikesi 11 with 60,000 war 
elephants. This looks quite inorediblo now as such 
a huge number of elephants oan hardly be conceived 
to exist ill till) wliolu of India including Ceylon. At 
the biitlle oi Talikola, the Dekkau Mohomedans brought 
20,000 war elephants. Bat wheie are those nnmbers 
now. f Earth’s productive power varies with its magne- 
tic and electric cm rents. Great forces in nature are work- 
ing in their own mysterious ways. Wo find at one time 
H large array of warriors and statesmeo, while at another 
period literary geniuses crop up in large numbera Great 
kings take their allotted tnrne, while illastriouB rtatesmen 
appear when the oonditions for them are favourable. 
A carefnl mind has very great obstacles in the analy* 
sis of these esuses. Heradotns describes the fort walla of 
Babylon as 300 to 400 feet in height. This statement of 
an eye-witness is difficult to digest by even the most 
oredulotts oi the present historians, lleoent excavations 
in Mesdoo and other places in America show ruins of large 
temples, pyramids and palaces evidencing a high degree of 
early civilisation. Exploration in Central Asian deserts 
point to the exlslenoe of empires and cities buried iu sand. 
l)p. Stein believes that the ocoupanta of these buried oities 
whmh show advanced oiviliaatton had a culture derived 
front India. Inscriptions written in ink upon wooden iables 
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oontaio Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan characters. At 
Bamja, a ruined village in Afghanistan, the largest statues 
in the world are discovered. The moat colossal being 173 
feet io height, la the mouotaiu sides are found massive 
stone towns and innumerable cave dwellings. Gigantic 
remains of still greater empires and peoples Lave been res- 
peoted by Time in order that history may be better able to 
read the past and so enable the present generations to 
touch the power of those ancient people with their own 
hands, — power and peoples so m nob loftier and more majes- 
tic than our small self-satisSed present civilisation can 
boast. ! 


on AFTER VJIf. 

UOHOMESAir POWJBBS. 

Before the Biee of Tfjayanagar. 

The Mohomedans were in India long before the rulers 
of Vijayansgar made their appearance on the political 
stage. They were instrumental partly in bringiog the 
powerful Bukka dynasty on the throne of Yijayauagar and 
partly they afforded large facilities for its phenomenal growth, 
by their greed, inveterate hatred for infidels, persecution of 
their religion and the deatrnction of their holy and sacred 
places. Mohomedans were therefore both the cause lor the 
growth of Vijayanagsr and also for its destruction, when it 
bec>ime nnwieldly and poweiful. Onr interest becanies 
largely awakened in the Mobomedan history towards the 
end of the I3tb century. Sangama dynasty had to face 
the biehomedan invasions almost from the very outset of 
their accession to the throne of Vijaynnagar. A briet sketch 
of the rise and spread of the Mohomedans becomes thei-efore 
ueoessaty to understand the aatare of the incessant struggles 
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wliicli the princes of Vijayanagar had to keep against their 
inveterate enemies from North, If Southern India, 4oday 
pivsevves its Vedic rites and ceremonies, its regular studies 
of philosophy and Vedanta, its national customs and man* 
ners, its Sanskrit and Vernacular pronunciation in their 
oiiginal purity it, owes all these to the grand efforts made by 
theEiupeiors of Vijayanagar in the deadly struggles they had 
with the Pressing Mohomedans for over two and a half cen- 
turies, during which time they steadily kept the invading 
ItlusBalman hordes from the North in complete check, and 
stemmed bhecurrent ofMohomedan zea],bigotiy,and religion, 
with extiaordinary and sueoessful efforts. The anarchy could 
not have lasted long after the death of Jambukeswara the Raja 
of Anagondi, as we believe Bayavamsavali or Feiista and 
Nuiiiz. The feudatories of Vijayanagar, appear to have been 
powerful military chiefs, locally strong enough to repel ordi- 
nary Mohomedau invasions. They uere nutuially bitterly 
opposed to Mussalman supremacy and religious propoganda 
and they watted for the appearance of a vigorus luleron 
the throne of Vijayanagar, to be led against their natural 
enemies the Mohomedans, iu the defence of their country, 
their religion, their social institutions, their manners and 
customs, their literature and their children and wives. 
Harihara 1 and Bukka I under the able guidance of sage 
Yidyaranya supplied this want. The Mohomedau attacks 
in the North, shattered the very foundations of the ancient 
ralbg Hindu dynasties, which were weak with old age, 
disorganised with internal quarrels 'and jealousies; rotten 
by the dismpated character of their weak and luaurious 
piinces, and thoroughly unfitted to stand against powerful 
toteign invasions, fay that lamentable lack of national spirit 
and tlaioD, which finally ended in their defeat and utter 
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overtbrow. Persians and otlier central Asian Tribes in- 
vaded India several times before Moboraed of Ghazni. The* 
latter invaded India 13 times from 100] to 1030 a. D., 
defeated various lliuda Princes and carried off immense- 
wealth from India. 

'J'ho details of his various invasions, when carefully 
perused by a historian, show that he had no desire to make 
any permanent stay iu India. Tliey furter show that 
he did not take any real interest in the Indian politics. 
His fierce iconoclastio principles, his nnqaoncbable thirst 
for money and plunder, bis love for slaughtering men. 
for its own sake, and his religious fanaticism aud 
bigotry to convert infidels into his own faith, by open 
force and deeds of violence, appear to have piompted him 
strongly in his Indian campaigns. The forcible eonversion 
of the Hindus, the plunder and destruction of their temples, 
the,inhaman slaughter of their priests and bravest warriors, 
seem to have established in the hearts of the Hindus, a ter- 
ror and a hatred of the Mohomedans, which was never 
afterwards completely redeemed. The efforts of Hindu 
prinoes to oppose these Mohomedan invasions were feeble, 
half-hearted, snspioiouB, and were marked by mutual 
jelousias and want of co-operation, which finally resulted 
iu their complete overthrow and utter dismemberment of 
their ancient royal dynasties. Anandapal of Lahoie, 
appem's to have been lj»e only ruler, who bad the 
national honor at bis heart. The warlike powers of liuiitr 
allowed liCtle of combined reaistauce, and therefore uu- 
assitted and with limited resources, Anandapal could do 
very little to withstand this formidable Mohomedan invader. 
The Gfaiuim dynasty kept on a nominal etruggle for eupre- 
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macy nearly for a century and a half till ttiey were 
overthrown by Mahomed Ghoor. Eizood-ud-deen, riJarried 
a Boyal Prinoesa and was given the principality of Ghoor 
Ly Sultan Ebrahim of Ghazni. His brother Sheiff-ud-deen 
Soori, collected an army, invaded Ghazni, whose ruler had 
Ivilled Eizood-ud-deen and captured it. The Sultan, who 
first fled, returned after a year, regained his capital and pat 
to death, Siefi-ud-deeii. Hut Alla-ud-deen hia youngest 
brother, invaded Ghazni, captured and pillaged it for seven 
days and razed to ground all its noble edifices in 1 1 52, a. t>. 
On his return to Ghoor, he appointed his nephews Gheinz-nd- 
deen, and Moiz-ud-deen, but finding them rebellious he im> 
prisoned them. The son of Alla-cd-deen, Mnllik Se^nd- 
deen released them and restored them to the Principality of 
Ghoor. After the death of Mallik, Gheiaz-ud-deen succeed- 
ed to the throne of Ghazni and ordered his brother Moiz-mU 
deen to rule in Ghoor as his general. This last was the 
famous Mohomed Ghoor who invaded India and established 
the Ghoor dynasty there. His general was the famous Mullik 
■Kutb-nd-deen,— originally a slave— who captured the forts 
of Meerut and Delhi, mode the latter city as his capital, and 
succeeded in making large numbers of Hindus as converts 
to the faith of Islam. Kutb ud-deen was made the Yiceroy 
of India, when Mahomed Ghoor returned to Ghazni. In 
1185 A-D. Baha-ud-deen, his general, took the fort of 
Gwalior. In 1196 a o. the Sultan reduced the forts of Kalan- 
gor, Kalpi and Badaoon. Shams-ud*deeii Altmish, sou-in- 
of Knth-nd-deeu succeeded him in 1210 a. n. In 
1225 A. D. he led his array against Behar and ” Lakiiooty 
and exacted tribnle from Hheia-ud-deen Baktayar IChilji 
nttorof Bengal, and appointed his son Nozir-ud-deen Maho- 
uaiitd Ui the Protinoe of Bengal. He captured Mahva, 
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GnTalior, and Ujjain, and destroyed the stependoKS temple 
of MhIa Kali, which took 300 years to build. The Maho' 
medan rule now e^ctended over the whole of Northern India, 
apd the power of the Hindus bad been completely broken. 
A few Native Prinoes here and there managed to govern 
their hereditary provinces, paying tribute, but the greater 
part of N. India, was brought direotly under the Mohomedan 
imle. His daughter Saltan Bezia Begum ruled after Altmish 
with great ability for 3 years, and she was put to death by 
her brother Prince fiairam« The Moghals under Chengiz 
Khan invaded India, daring his time in 1 2 II A. D. He 
was put to death by his nobles and vizier, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Aila-ud-deeu Mnsscod. Daring 
his short reiira two Moghal invasions took place, and on 
account of his vices, the nobles of Delhi, nnanimonsly , 
invited Nazir-ud-deeo, the son of Altmish, who had been 
appointed to the Principality of Bengal, to occupy the 
throne of Delhi ■ He was a general of rare ability, and 
valonr. He was a pat) on of letters and befriended the 
poor and the deserving. Eis administrative skill, tact, 
and remarkable personal olmraoter enabled him to quell all 
distarbanoes in his extensive dominions, and to restore 
peace and order throughout hie empire until bis death in 
1266, A.n. He was an illastiioas soveiign. His reign 
brought peace and happiness to the millious of his sub- 
jeots. His virtuous private character formed an admirable 
contrast, to, tbs vicious Princes who had preceded him on 
the throne of Delhi. He was a great general as well as a, 
great statesman. He removed the oldest and the most 
disaffected ofSoers fron^ their frontier posts, and replaced 
them by powerful and harmonins garrisons on the West, 
whence the Moghal invaeions were apprehended. He 
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Tedocod tlio greater part of Hajapatana, and the teriitorics 
batweeik the Ganges and the Jamna. The Mewatecs and 
other Bajpat tribes rebelled against him in 1253 a. n bat 
were snbjngated after many hard battles* lie left no 
ofaildren> and a slave, who gradually rose to the eminent 
position of the vizier in the empire, by name Gfaeias-nd- 
deen Bnlbon, and who filled varions responsible posts 
under Nazir<ad'deea during the last 20 years of his vigorous 
administration, occupied the throne of his roaster without 
any opposition* Bulbon was a great patron of loiters, and 
after ho became Emperor of Delhi his court was considered 
the most learned and dignified in Asia* Fifteen Princes of 
Asia, took ref age in hie capital, who had been dispossessed 
their kiogdoms by the growing power of the Moghale, 
and he generonsly allotted to them sumptuous establish* 
meats at Delhi. His conrt etiquette was strict aad his 
public processions and ceremonials, were the most magni- 
ficent in India. Fubliu immorality and drinking were 
severely repressed. A rebellion of the Mewatees was put 
down with indiscriminate slaughter in the first year of his 
reign, Toglok Khan, viceroy of Bengal, rebelled bat the 
king in person marched and pnt not only the males to 
death, but also innocent women and ohildren in each large 
numbers, that being disgusted with the inhuman butcher* 
vies by their king, the law officers and advisers of fiulbofi 
so akongiy remonstrated npon his massacres of ipnocent 
beiitga, that the Sultan had to give in to their combined 
protests* Hie eldest son Mohomed engaged the Moghals, 
defeated then* but in a obanoa mediy, he was killed. 
This preyed heavily upon Bnlbon and he died in 1286 a.d. 
idNe great eplendonv and glory for 21 years 

£||s gsaa^’Wn KeUxtbad eacoeeded him* Ee plunged into 
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all vices and biouglit on himself paraljsia by bis eioesses. 
An officer of tiie Oourt named Jellal ud-deen Feroze, of the 
Tribe, had the King murdered by a Tartar, and thus 
brought to an end the Slave Dynasty. Jellal nd-deen was 
70} ears old when he ascended the throne. At this lime 
Delhi became a point of atti action for all learned men of 
Asia, and poets, mnsioians, and dancers were greatly en- 
couraged. Ainir Khusroo, one of the sweetest of Persian 
poets, was appointed librarian tA the King. The new 
Saltan showed great absence of feeliugs of revenge and 
hatred in the suppressioa of the naiiierous rebellions. 
When Ins fi lends remonstrated at this sadden leniency be 
valiantly observed. “My ftiends, I am now old and weak 
an4,I wish to go down to the grave without shedding 
more blood.” 

This sadden leniency on the pait of the Emperor in- 
creased eriine and rebellion. A conspiracy against his life 
was leave-tled to hiin. The conspirators were caught and 
brought befuie him. The King Bang his sword before 
them and challenged the boldest among them to use it 
against him ? This uobility of his character, took all 
aback and they prostr.ited before him and asked his forgive- 
ness. Jelal-ud-deen, however roused himself, maiohed 
against the rebels in Malwa, but the oompaign proved in- 
conclusive owing to the King’s aversion to cause faither 
bloodshed. He repelled with great activity a Moghal inva- 
sion in 1292 A.D. and one of their chiefs joined theEinptror 
with S,0fC folluwets and married bis daughter. In 1293 A.D. 
Malwa was reduced to subjection. Uia Kephew Alla-nd- 
deen, now rising to fame, bronght the Hindus of Dhilaa 
aad other central ladiao Distiiots to |sabjection. He was 
9 
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Governor of Karra, and ttese services brouglifc bica the 
Government of Oudh. He obtained permission to i^aroh 
to Sontberu India, bitbevto nnpenetrated by tbeMoboniedan 
conquerors. With 8,000 cavalry he set out in 1294 A. D, 
for the Deccan. He marched to the plains of Ellicbpar, had 
a severe engagement with thejain Baja therei called El and 
from thence he marohed on Deoghar. This was the famous 
capital of theouce powerful Devagiri Yadavas, and Alla-ud- 
deenwith all his activity and valour could hardly mahe any 
impression upon its iopregnablo fortress, llama Deva, its 
King, stoutly defended it, but the provisions ran short and 
the brave King was compelled to seek terms by agreeing to 
pay a heavy ransom. At this jnnpture the Baju’s son 
Sankara Dera oppeared with an army and engaged.Jihe 
Mohomedans with great oonrage. But he was eventnally 
defeated and Bama Deva had to pay a still larger snm by 
way of ransom. Alla-nd*deen now formed the infamous 
design of murdering his aged nnole and invited the Em« 
petor to visit his province of Karra. Two Tartars engaged 
by Alla-ad'deen aasasiaated the King in 1295 A. O. and 
after this bloody deed, he proclaimed himself as Emperor 
of Delhi in 1298. His Brst charities were enormons as his 
cruel deeds later on were abnormal.*^ 

The two sons of the late Emperor were barborously 
mnrdered. At first his Government wns earnest and high- 
ly benefioial. From the varied and romantic events of the 
period, the several expeditions seat into Southern India 
and the strange obaraoter of the King himself, thq,- reign of 
AlU<nd>deen appears to be one of the most remarkable and 

*V«ri«tarlRfatly obwrvw ihua— “ila whn ought to haToheen ro« 
roivo'l sUh dotMkttion (for hia infamous doeda) became the object of 
sdstiratiou (a ihoae who oonid not aee the bfausbnws of his deeds through 
the ^pleodOQt of bis immiaMnoe.” 
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iuteicbting of the early Mohomedau sovereigns of India. 
He quickly^redeemed the weakness and irresolution of the 
previous sovereign. lu 1297 A. D. Aluf Khan was sent to 
Gueeiat aud Anliulwara was again taken. A large ransom 
was obtained from the city of Cambay. A slave named 
Kaftor was presented to Aluf Khan there, and he after- 
wards became the famous General tMalUk Kaffur, who 
swept everything before him in Southern India. During 
this reign four Moghal invasions were euccessf ully repelled. 
These snooessea drove the Sultan to pride, ‘verging on 
madness and he conceived the wild idea of propogating a 
new faith of bis own and of oonqaei ing the world as Alexan- 
der did. In 1299 A.D. he undertook a campaign against Rnn- 
tsah>1iora in which he was severely wounded and left for 
dead on the field. His uncle Hookliau Khan, ascended the 
throne on the reported death of the Sultan. But Alla-ud- 
deen recoveted paitly, appealed befoiobis camp and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm and the unfortunate usurper 
was captured and beheaded. For a time, he introduced great 
improvements into the civil adininistiation, ciime was put 
down, drinking was stiictly prohibited, toads weierepaiied 
and highway lobbeiies became veiy raro The reaction 
however was nob far distant. The revenues wore exhorbi- 
taiitl3'^ fixed, they were exacted with gi eat severity and the 
poorer classes of the Hindus wet e treated with no oonsi- 
deraliou. The i tub were tortured to give up tbeii wealth 
and his edicts, some good, uud olheis luischiovous in their 
roBiiUs, were promiscuiouely introduced. He despatched 
an army to Waiangal in 13C3 A. D, then tilled by the 
Narapatlu branch of tlie Audlita Dynasty, The iuioads 
of the Mohomedaua into the Deccan became frequent aud 
unbearable, lie led nu at my to Chittoor and rvduced it 
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but before bo cuuM inarcb iiitotbe Deccan IiiinsolF, 210,000 
Mop^bal burse invaded Ddlbi and be bad to retain in ^reat 
haate to defend bin capital. Ravaging up to tbe very 
gates of Delhi, tlie Moghuls suddenly retreated, struck pro- 
bable by an unaccountable fear. Ali Reg, a Mogbal leader 
with 10,OCO liurse penetrated into Riijaputaii but was de- 
feated with heavy loss in 1304 A. D. by Toglak Khan the 
bravo aud pradeot Governor of the Punjab. 'I'he Ibija of 
(Jhittoor was captured and cast into prison, bub be managed 
to escape with thu help of his daughter, recovered Chitloor 
and became a feudatory of tbe King on condition of fur- 
iiisLing 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot to the imperial army. 
Ill 130a A. D. the Moghals agaiu invaded India, but were 
defeated on tho bunks of the Indus by the brave Togidsk. 
Many of tbem were captured aud seut to Delbi. The 
Sultan crnelly put them to death and laised a pillar on 
their sknlls. This inhuman treatment brought the irre- 
sistable Moghals once more bnt again they were defeated 
and puraued by Toghkk into Cabal and Gbazui and he col- 
lected heavy cuuttibutioiis from those cities- This restrain- 
ed them for some yea''B- Rama Deva, of Devugiri, neglected 
to send liist'ibote fur 3 years aud an expedition was seut 
m 1306 A. D. ugainab him uuder General Maliik Kaffur 
with 1 00,000 hoise, Itauiu Deva, finding all opposition hope- 
less, eutertained M dlik with liuspitality and accompanied 
him to Delhi, where ho was houotably treated by thcKiuperor, 
The army seutiu 13U3A.D. againstWaraogal was unsuccess- 
ful and retreated after great Bufferings and losses. Jiu 13(9 

« 

A. D. ^fallik KitSiir was despatched against Warungal, who 
captured the city after uu heruic defence, and cuiiufudod a 
treaty with the Raja who was obliged to pay a heavy sum 
of money then uud also tribute aunnally. la 1310 A. D, 
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Wallick Kiiffui' niniclied upon D A&rasaiuudia, wltioli liad 
‘^ui vivi^rt the’ctestiuct'on of the Chnlnkyaa of Kalyan by the 
YHdava<. of Devagii i. This royal city was tlien in the highest 
state of piosperity But it wos easily captiii'i d and sacked 
and tlie tnai'inliceiit temple if Siva was aeveiely injured. 
Mallik Kaffui’s booty was iiniiieuBu, bei elephants, 

20,000 hoiSi-sunl 9(1,000 inunads ofg'ild The amount 
appeals to be incredible, but it is a oUfious circamstauce 
to be not'd, that no silver was found, tile idols, the oina- 
inouts, public and p ivate, and the plate boiug all of beaten 
gold * 

Gold was then cheaper than what it it now, and if we 
take the biggei maiiud and value gold at tVen 15 lis. a tola, 
we ^t the h age figuieof about 500 crches ofiupees as 
the booty obtained t But if we mea'Ure it by Madras inaund 
even then the sum oomes up to about 150 ClDres. There is 
nothing improbable in this when we rettlember that the 
Uoysala BelLilas luled at liulebedu, unltllerrupledly lor 
about 3 ceutuiits and extended their coliijueets over the 
gieater puitiuii of the Deccan and Southei'll India and the 
temple charity mama wbiob the people possessed dm mg 
those times- For an inteie«.tiug disciissidb of this ques ion 
see iiiy note on p. 123 of uiy Neve^*Tu'Be-Forgotteu 
Einpire, VijriyauHgar. 

The terntoiial expansion bad attaitted its Ligbe-<t 
extent, aud with this increase, the ICiugs tetnpei — always 
oocentric— began to change oonsiderahly for worse. Mallik 

* 11(18 M Iho fumoiis temple «f Habibedu (i uiflait loitn) in 
It ruiniabpB Olio of the ii’ost adniiiiibli* appcimeuB of Borid Hindu arilii- 
tpituio 111 Iiidi 1. 'lliii ninnnd vnries gipntly in India, its value in tlie 
Soiuli IS tlA least ahdo it bus Ills gieiilPSt laluo in the North of loclio 

t Ihose large boc ties tonpled with the legnlor collpction of triUniwi, 
iiiLienepd iho rsveimc, eiiiiiinunely and the number of public bu.ldiuae, 
uioiqitug and colltgea built dunii,j this lime exceeded lliufce of nuy olliei.' 
poiiud. 
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Koffiit was entruBtod wilU llie direction of public aftairs, 
and the yonng aons o£ the Kling were appointed to ofiSces 
of the highest trust whicli had to be managed by corrupt 
deputies. Mallik KafEur invaded Deccan again in 1312 A.D. 
and stayed for eoiue time in Davagiri after patting its Icing 
Sankara Deya to death. Tributes were punelually collect- 
ed and forwarded to tlie Bmperor, his master. The King 
was now old aud infirm and Mailik was recalled to help 
him. This Slave General now formed the ambitions design of 
ascending the thioue and Buoceeded in confining the two 
eons and wife of tlie Kalsan. To add to the King’s vexa- 
tion Gu'zeratli rebelled^ and the King’s troops^ sent to qnell 
it, were entirely defeated. The brave Eujnputs of Ghittoor 
expelled the Mohomedan«, while Haripal Oeva— aon-in»Inw 
of llama Deva — expelled the Mohomedan garrisons from 
Iho Deccan. The King died with these miserable reflections 
in 1316 A.D. and Mallik at once produced a deed, alledged 
to have been written by the King, in which his 4th son 
Oomar was nciniiiHled as his snccessor on the throne nnder 
the regency of ilallik. Mallik had (he two eldest sons of 
the Saltan blinded while an attempt was made to murder 
his 3rd son IMonbnrik. Moobarik, however, with great 
presence of|mind, gave his jewels to the executioners and 
thus escaped. These* rnllianB qnarelled over their booty 
and fhe matter was brought to the notice of the officer of 
the Royal Guard. This gi-nteful officer atlaoked Mullik in his 
own compartment and killed him. Moobarik was crown- 
ed as Emperor in 1317 A D. Ilis first moasnres were bene- 
ficial, and Were directed to bring peace and prosperity. 
Captives were reliNaaeil, restrictions on trade and ngrionl- 
tore were removed, and wise regulations were ititrodncod 
in administering laws His ricions nature however soon 
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made itself fell;. Iti 1318 A. D. ha marobed to Devagiri, 
defeated llai’ipalj and fla}’ed him alire in a most shocking 
njannei*. The King’s excesses now knew no hounds. 
Ear«Iy sober, ho perpetrated the most frightful ciueltiesiu 
his drunken moments.* 

The depravity of a loyal mind could hardly be ima- 
gined to descend to lower depths of degradation. Mnihk 
Kbuarooi otiginally a Uiudii slaie, rose inpidly in the King’s 
suivioe, and was sent fiom Devagiri to the Oiiinntic. He 
obtaiued iinmense spoil by pluudeiiug and conceived the 
piuject of declaimg his iudepoudonce, in the Deooan. He 
couspiied and had the King tnurdereil m 1321 A. D. along 
with many of the royal Prinoes. The next day after these 
murders, Khuaroo ascended the throne undei the title of 
Nasir-ud deen. News, of this hori ible revolution, spread 
rapidly throughout the country, and Ghazy Beg Toglak, 
the biave and faithful Viceroy of the Punjab, aud other 
loyal chiefs inarobed at once upon Delhi. Khusioo hastily 
collected all the available troops and met the invading 
armies. 

Before the hardy veterans of the frontier matches, 
the effimiuate troops of Delhi ooiild hardly stand, and 
Khnsroo was thoroughly defeated on the plains of the 
Saraswathi. lie ded bat was soon captured and executed. 
Toghlak received next day thej congratnlationa of the 
Delhi nobles and the palace keys. W hen lie arrived at 
the *' Palape of the thousand minarets" the bruve-Creneral 
wept bitterly and exclaimed that he was induced to draw 
his sworcT only to rid the world of a monster, and that if 

feriBta ’’that the Kmg ated to diess himself as a oommon actress 
and go with rile public women to dsuceat.ihe^honses oi the ndbilitjr.’’ 
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none o£ the royal race aurvived, lie would failUrulIy serve 
whoever among the nobility might be chosen as King,” 
The large multitude at once shouted that “ho only was fit 
to rule, who had otton delivered them from the Moghala 
and who had now freed them from a horrible tyranny ‘ 
and Currying him to the great audience hall, seated him 
on the throne, and hailed him^aa “ Shubjehan ” or King 
of the world. It is diffiunlt to imagine any historical scene 
more impressive and ezoittng than this. The Khilji family 
passed away thna in a wild storm of revolution and mnrder, 
attended with shocking excesses, after ruling for about 
S3 years. The change was, therefoie* quite welcome to 
the people, as they had saffoied so deeply and so long. 
Toghlak never disappointed the hopes founded on hi»,pTe« 
Tions character. He assumed the simple til le of GheiB*ad' 
deen Toghlak. Bis first measures of Government restored 
peace und confidence. Regnlarity wns established in public 
ndraiiiistiatiou. Codes of law were compiled on equitable 
principles and put, into practice. 

Under hia'personal oare> extensive repairs weie mads 
to the pnblio build'ngs and Delhi wore altogether a new 
aspect. The Western Frontiers were strengthened by forts 
and garrisons, and the inonrsions of the Moghuls were 
eFccinaliy checked. Devag'ri and Warangal had levolted, 
and Aiuf Khaoj the King’s eldest son whs despatched into 
the Deccan witii a numerous army. Devagiri easily Bub< 
milted, but Pratapa Undra II offered a stout resistance is 
the field, but when he was forced to seek protection in his 
fort, he defended it so desperately that the Mnhoaiedaa 
invader had to raise the aetge and return to Delhi with the 
email remnants of bis army. Two months later he collected 
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a fresh &rmj and proceeded to Warangal to redeem his 
honor, ^On his way he reduced the Baja of Jajnagger to 
subjection and exacted tribute from him. * 

Warangal was beseiged and captured after a gallant 
defence. Pratapa Eudra II. with his family, was sent to 
Delhi and a Viceroy was appointed to rule in Warangal. 
In 1325 A. D. the King visited his Eastern frontiers and 
met there Kurra Khan, eon of Bnlbon, who lemained 
virtual King of Bengal throughout these interminable 
revolutions. The Sultan ooufiimed him in the Government 
of Bengal and permitted him to assume the royal insignia. 
The King returned to Delhi, where his son Alnf Khan had 
prepared a great reception pavilion, On the conolusion of 
the entertainment, the Prince and the nobles preceded the 
Sultan and the root fell upon the King and he was killed. 
Toghlak had reigned four years and some months. His 
character appears to great advantage in the midst of revo- 
lutions and bloodshed, murders and ingratitude, and the 
violent bmtal passions which prompted men to commit 
excesses in their insatiable greed for wealth and power. 
Toghlak bad no infamons or traitorous tbongbts in bis 
mind. He patronised men of letters, and bis short adniin- 
istralion gave ample evidence of the generons instincts 
which prompted him in the discharge of bis exalted duties. 
Aluf Khan or Mobomed Toghlak succeeded bis father. He 
spoke eloquently, bis letters were models of good style, Lis 
memory was remarkable, he was well up in the sciences of 
his period, '4ie had a special gift in mathematics and medicine 
and, m remarkable cases, ho would liirnself attend on patients 

• Jajpur was for sometime tbo capital of Orissa. This implies suh- 
jertion oC Orissa to the Saltsn. 

10 
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and note down the symptoms of the progress of their com* 
plaints. He studied the Greeoian Philosophy a^d was 
extremely fond of discnssing with learned men. In reli- 
gion he was strict, omitted no prayers and could not tolerate 
their omission by others. Ferista says that in “ spite of 
these splendid acoompliahments the Prince was totally 
dexoid of mercy or of consideration for bis people,” Other 
historians speoulate, as to whether “the King’s nature ha] 
not a strong tinotare of insanity about it.” After his 
accession extravagant amonnts were distributed among bis 
nobles and adherents. The irrepressible Moghuls again 
appeared and overran tlie conntry to the very gates of 
Delhi. Mohomed Toglilak nsually called the “Ifod,” dis- 
played nnaocoautable inactivity, foreign to his general 
bravery and nature, by paying a heavy ransom to the 
invading Moghuls. He then marched into the Deooan, 
completely subjugated it and on his return to Delhi he 
annexed Luckuow and Chittagong. The internal affairs of 
the stale were shainefally neglected. The currency became 
debased, the Saltan’s extravagances knew no bounds, gov- 
ernment credit was shaken, he introdneed paper onrrency, 
which added farther coufusion to his already embarrassed 
finances, agricnltnre become impossible under the exactions 
imposed on lauds and their produce, large tracts were left 
uuonltivated, people were driven to plundering and devas- 
tating the country, and all legitimate oconpations were 
funnd impracticable. With 370,000 horses he wanted to 
cunquer Persia, but their pay full into arrears and they 
began to plunder tbeterrituiies they passed through. Under 
his nephew Khusroo Mullik, the King despatobed 100,000 
bovati to conquer China in 1387 A.D., but the whole army 
miserably perished in the snows of the Himalayas and the 
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few who eeoaped from this mad expedition were put to death 
h; the King., Another nephew of the Bling by name Baba- 
ud-deen, who was for sometime Viceroy of the Deocan, now 
rebelled, and the Saltan sent Khaja Jehan, Governor of 
Guzorat, against him. A battle was fought near Devagivi, 
the rebel was defeated and he fled with the remnants of 
his army to the Llaja of Sampili in the Carnatic.’)’ The Eajah 
of Anagondi gave him shelter, and appears to have ad- 
vanced to Kampili to oppose the Saltan, who now himself 
appeared at the head of his army to chastise his rebellious 
nephewi The rebel’s position in Kampili was however 
found to be formidable. The Kmperor resumed the oper- 
ations against Kampili himself and in the several encounters 
he had with the Baja of Kampili, the Sultan found himself 
for sometime unsaocessful. Eventually the Baja of Ana> 
gondi was forced to take shelter in his formidable fortress of 
Anagoodi. The place was captured after a heroic defence 
and the Baja was thrown into prison. His nephew fled for 
protection to the Belial Raja of Dwarasamudra, whither the 
Saltan proceeded and beseiged their capital. The Baja prn- 
deulTy handed over the rebel to the Sultan, by whom Baba- 
ud-deen was flayed alive, his flesh cooked and given to be 
eaten by the females. After this revenge, the Saltan re- 

* Ferista declarea that this Qaja ot Kampili offered such stoat resis- 
tnnre to the Saltan of Delhi and his vast army, and inflicted each severs 
deteata, that, the Dmperor of Delhi sat before Anagondi for 2 years and 
with snnreme efforts reduced it. As far as historioal or traditional ao- 
coonts po, Kampili, aitnated to the 8. E, of Anagondi at a distance ot 10 
or 12 miles, nerer formed the seat of any Kingdom, and never possessed 
fortiSoatioos, '.strong enongh to resist the powerfal army of the Snitau of 
Delhi. From all information collected by roe, it appears tbat the Raja of 
Anagondi gwvo abeiter to the Mohoniedan Uoboi and when he heard of the 
march of the Sultan of Delhi, he seoms to hare first moved to Kampili to 
oppose him, and after some desperate fighting retreated to his inprognable 
futtrossuf Anagondi and held it out for 2 years against his powerfal enemy. 
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inraed to Devagiri and changed its name into Dovriatabad. 

He atrengtbened its fortidcations and wanted tq make it hia 
capital. The citizens of Delhi were compelled to proceed to 
Devagiri and in these mad projects of the Saltan hundreds 
of thousands of people mioerably peiished. In 1340 A. D' 
Multan rebelled hat the Viceroy was captured and pat to 
death, liengal also rebelled, but the King could not pnt 
it down Malabar rose Hgaiust him, and the King marched in 
peis.n, lie fell ill, and retnroed by way of Berar, where 
he built a mausoleum in honor of his fallen tooth In 
1344 A. U. Krisiina Naib, son of Pratapa Dndrn, removed 
to liijuagnr, which had been previously founded by Vid- 
yarniiya iu 1330 A. D. aud in concert with Ilurihara 1. and 
Dellula Dera of Dwareaamudra, aided by all the initial 
Hindus Princes of Southern India, he drove the Mohomedan 
gariisons from Warangai to Bowlatnbad, and cleared the 
country of all their posts. From ISttto 13 47 A. D. the 
record of the iSuUan'a reign was little more than a series 
of rebcliiouB and distnrbanoes in the distant provinces. 
In 13 47 A. D. while condncting operations against a local 
chief in Guzerat, ho heard that his troops in the Deccan 
bad mutinied and set up a new King, While beseiging 
Dtvugiii, tlie Sultan heaid of a fresh rebellion in Guzerat, 
whither he pioceedod aud speedily lestured order. Meau- 
while Ismail-uUmulk, Viceroy of Berar, who was left in 
charge uf the operuttoua near Devagiri, was utterly defeated 
by an oHicer of the rebels named Hoosein Gnngoo, who 
itow ptoclattued liiinsul! as King uf the Deccan under the 
title of Alla nd-detu Hoosein Uunguu Buliaruinb In 1331 
the Sultan inaichud tu punish some Uujaput Ppucos in 
Siiidb, who gave slultsr to sonio of the rebels, Eating 
too much ot the Indus lisb be caught fuver and died. 
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Mobomed Togblab reigned 27 years, in an almosL un- 
interrupted. succession of bloody leprisals, of rebellions 

4 | 

and disturbances, and of executions and wbolesale mass- 
acreSi which seem to be unparalleled, even in the revolu- 
tionary history of Delhi. During bis time the empire bad 
reached its utmost limits. It would be interesting to bare 
an idea of the boundaries of this empire under Mobomed 
Toghlak. The Provinces of the Punjab, Oudb, Delhi and 
liengal formed an unbroken line of possessions from which 
all former Hindu Kingdoms and Principalities, bad disap- 
peared under Mahomedan oppression and rapid conquests. 
Malwa and Bihar were conquered and annexed. Princes 
of the Rajaputana paid tiibutes to the Delhi Sultan. 
Guzerat aud Multan were Royal Provinces j but the lower 
Sindh remained in the hands of Soomera Rajputs. 

The dominions of the Devagiri Yadavas bad been in- 
corporated into the empire and their dynasty oonsed to 
exist. Eerista says “ that Warangal had fallen, and the 
Eastern territories of the Audbi'as had been annexed, but 
a blanch of this family appears to have lemoved to 
Bijanagar, on the Thungabhadra, and founded a Kingdom 
there which long resisted the Mahomedans of the Deccan, 
and rose to great power and emineuoe.’”*’ The empire ex- 
tended West to the Malabar Coast, and part of the 
Northern Konkan, inolnding Raiohore, Mndgol, Gnlbnrga, 
Beder, Bijapur, and Gunjooty, Tho line of boundary to 
the South West, may be drawn by the livers Thunga- 
bhadra and Krishna* Bellaias bad lost tbeir independenco 
and the j^rovinoe of Mysore with its surrounding districts 

* The roiaion given by Ferista about tho foundation of Bijnoger nr 
Tijayanagoi, has been qnito incoirect as no have olonr inscnpLionu, dr- 
tailing events and facts jnat contrary to those giiea by the Moliomedan 
hisluimn. 
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must nlso be includec! io tUs empii*e. Mallik Kaffar built a 
Mosque at Rameswaram. Tbe Cholas, tbe Pandyas a^d tbe 
Hoysalfls, had lost tnuch of their iudependetioe and power, 
and the remnanta of their royal families received their last 
ebooks for dismemberment by the Maboinedans who press- 
ed from the North. Tbe empire of Delhi was now too an. 
weildy to remain long in tbe hands of weak and unprin- 
cipled Kings, who succeeded on tbe throne of Delhi, with 
astonishing rapidity, and whose revolutionary affairs at 
tbe capital, bardly left them any time to think of these 
distant provinces. This stats of affairs afforded splendid 
opportunities for eneigetio adventureis iu all parts of India, 
to establish their own dynasties, and to defy the shaky 
authority of the nominal Sovereigns of Delhi. 

From this time the rulers of Delhi do Pot seem to 
have made any serious attempts to regain their lost autho- 
rity in the Deccan, and the political drama had there- 
fore, to be played by Chiefs, Mobomedan and Hindu, 
who rose to power by diut of their personal valour aud 
exeitions, and by their capabilities iu the militaiy art which 
they poBseased or which were roused into activity under 
tbe pressing care of self protection and mother neoessity. 

Tbe Babamini Dynasty which sat upon tbe throne of 
Gulburga, and with whom the Yijayanagar Princes had 
coutinnons n'ais, deserves more than a passing note. 

Hnssein (Jnugoo, who defeated Ismail-ul-mulk, tho 
Viceroy of Mohomed Toghlak, was originally a poor menial 
in the service of a Delhi Brahmin named Gungoo- In plough- 
ing the fields llnsuein turned up a pot filled with gold 
coins. Hussein gratefully handed over this treasure to his 
Brahmiu master Guugoo, who appreciating bis honesty, cast 
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his horoscope end found ooBjunotion of planebs indicating 
futnre roynil honors to Ins menial HnasBin. The Bralunin 
requested Hussein, that if hie predication proved correct* 
his own name of "Gungoo” Buhnmini might be associated 
with his dynasty. “ It is perhaps the beet confirmation of 
this stoiy” significantly remarks Mr, Taylor “that at the 
penod in which a fierce fanaticism and liatied of Binda 
idolators, was a proud distinction courted by most Mohome- 
dans of high rank, Za&rkhan, when he become a king, 
should have assumed G ungoo Bahamini as the distinguishing 
title of his dynasty in pieEereuoe to any Mohomedaii appel- 
lation a title It ooutiuued to possess till its extinction.’' 
G ungoo Hussein urigiually went under the name of Zuilur- 
khan and was mtroduoed to the Jilmperor of Delhi by his 
Brahmin master Gungco. He rose rapidly and comumnded 
the forces in the Deccan. He became rebellious, fought 
against the troops of Ismaii-ul-muik the Vioeioy of Berar. 
The royal troops were defeated aud the Viceroy was killed 
in 1S47 A. D< The King of Delhi seems to have made no 
attempts to recover his authoiity aud the whole of his pos- 
sessions in the Deooanfell into the bauds of Zufitirkhan who 
was crowned as King under the title of xMla-ud-deen Hus- 
sein Qmigoo Bdhmiui, Making Gulbnrga as his capital, he 
applied himself with great vigour and ability to the conso- 
lidation of the power he thus obtained.* 

An ancient frince of Gnzerat invited Hnssein Gungoo 
to ooonpy that province and he advanced towards it with 
a large a^rmy in 1857 A. D. Palling sick he returned to 

* Betook bts old Brahmin Muster OonRoo and made him Ins obiet 
trensincr. It is tho dist leonrd ot sacb n higli oCdco being bostowed upon 
a Brobmia b; a Vobomedan SaTeroign. Babniini is a coiiiiptiun of the 
Sanstiit Brahminl or pertaiuing to a Brahmin. 
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Gulbapga. His Kingdom ttss divided into provinces. Tbe 
Northern was Berar, the Eastern extended -from Berar 
■Mahore, and Ranghnr to Indore and Kuwlas, the Southern 
was the line on the Krishna and the Thungabadra 
rivers, and the 'Weatern reached up to tlie sea. 
Over this territory the Mohomedan power had been gradu- 
ally eatiiblished during the last half a century. The King 
died in his illness in 1358 A. D. and was succeeded by his 
sou Mahomed. Two great Hindu Kingdoms threatened the 
Mohomedans in the Deccan. "Warangal, now repossessed 
by the original dynasty, lay on the East and South Kast 
and Bijnagar, a modern state bat more powerful, extended 
on the South and the South West, ‘Weakness or want of 
resolution would have been dangerous to this rising Moho- 
rnedan Kingdom. Mohomed Shah possessed a fierce and 
daring character, burning with great asal and intolerant 
of all Hindus. He received with the utmost impatience 
demands from Warangal and Bijnagar for lestoration of por- 
tions of territories which his lather had wrested from them. 
The King was yet unable to enter upon a ounipaign against 
either or both of theso Hindu Stales. He cleverly kept 
their ambassadors under various pretexts at his court and 
watched for a good opportunity for action. 

When Mohomed’s brother returned from Mecca, he 
made demands on the Raja of Warangal with the result 
that the Raja’s son, Viuayaka Dovn, was sent to recover 
Kowlas. 'Vinaynkn was defeated and the Mohomedon 
troops plundered up to Warangal. On payment oi a war iu- 
demnity the Mohomedans retired and poaco reigned for 
some time between the two Kingdoms. Mierchants 
coDiplamed of Vinayaka'e exactions and war broke out 
again. Mahomed invaded Warangal, captured the city and 
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put VinayalE Deva to death. On his retui,,. altogether 
harassed by.tho Hindus and sneered much lob- . 
baggage. Uliimatelj he succeeded and obtaineo^ 
of Golconda, with its dependencies, together with valnu..^^ 
jewels and elephants* On Muhomed’s return to Grnlbuiga 
he held a grand festival in honor of his Bnccesaea* A. band 
of minstrels gave him pecnliar pleasure and he directed 
an order for their payment to be written on the Ireasniy of 
the Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagar. 


Vijaya- 


We have now to go bach to the early Kings of Bijiia- 
gar and see their politioil position, with reforeuoe to that 
of the Bahmini Princes, the resources they commanded, the 
extent of their territory, how this ‘ Drnnhen Draft" was 
received by them and what consequences followed from this 
carious episode. Oareful study, of the documentary evidence 
befoie us, shows that the combination, which Krishna Naik 
formed in 1344 A. D. of all theHindn Princes of the Sonth 
including those of Yijayanagar, had been broken up after 
their first snccessfiil attempts to drive the Mohomedans out 
of the Deccan. Waiangal was an ancient and powerfnl 
state and Tijayanagaralready possessed extensive territories 
and aocnranlated treasure. The generals of Yijayanagar 
commanded the admiration of the Bahmini Bnltans, for 
their bravery, military capacity and success, and it is a 
regrettable fact that they did not unite their forces with 
those of Warangal and threaten the very existence of the 
Mohomedan power. Mutual jealonses, quarrels over cou' 
quered proviuceB and false fears that one would absorb the 
other wl\pn powerful, seem to have weighed considerably in 
their deliberations and made them keep away from uniting 
into one homogeuions body* If these two powerful Hindu 
11 
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states bad united, tbo liialory of the Mobotnedan 
Power Deccan would bava been quite diffarent. 

later stage these two Hindu states sent ambassa- 
to Feroz Shah, Sultan of Delhi, to help them in their 
fight against the Deccan Mohomedans. Hut tliej do not 
seem to have made any combined efiort to light the Moho- 
medans themsolves. A real and trusted combination of 
these two* kiugdonia with such other martial Princes as 
were ready to join them from the South, would hare com' 
polled the Hahmiui Sultaus to give up many of their new. 
ly oouquered provincea. History, however, will always bo 
what it is, and not what v/e want it to be. 


UIIiiPTER IX. 

Habihaba 1. 

In the face of clear documentary evidence it is iuju> 
dicious to veuture into the field of guesswork in writing 
historical accounts. Sri yidyara nya's inscripti on plainly 
states that in S. 1258 (1386 A. D.) the city of Yidyanagar 
was founded by him in the existing city of Vijayanagar. 
The Saplami Vibhakti (locative case) used in the original 
Sasana entirely precludes the idea of Vijayanagar being 
founded in that year for the first time.* 

* Messrs HIco and Snnoll make ill'foandetl gnesses, not under- 
standing properly the famona Saannn ol Yldyaranya. Mr. Klee considers 
htmseU atrong in his inecriptional lore and therefore bad no discretion to 
mtsinterpYst tbo inscription dictated by a scholar of yidyainayo’s stamp, 
fte derWea Anagondi orrnneniisly- It is not Ana Qnndi. The first means 
Ana elephant and Oundi pit. >\liite the proper derivation is Ana elephant 
and Qoedi a street or lace, feandi, QoDdi in Kannada luojr.n lanes and 
blind lane* and ivitb alight terminal alterations they mean tbo some in 
Telugu vis. Banda, Qondu. It in extremely diliicult for Knropean Arohoo- 
logiate (in spila ot the help they pet from the Brahmin Pandits employed 
by them) to nnderttand the idioma and delicacies of foreign languages, 
Bse pp. SAMS Vot 1. M. Cl Bice. 
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In tbe Raya VainaavaU” a docnment not altogeluer 
to be orerloebed in the oompilation of the history of Yijaya> 
BBgar, it is clearly stated that a former king called Yijaya 
Shffsja founded the city of Vijayanagar and the inscription 
otVidyaranya becomes sufiBciently intelligible only in the 
light of this fact.* 

Earyappa or as he was uanally called in the earlier 
Sasanas, Haiiappa Oodeyar was the first King on tbe throne 
of Vidyanagar set up by the Brahmin sage Vidyaranya. 
The Deooan and South Indian royal dynasties had been 
greatly shattered by their internal quarrels and mutual 
jealousies and more so towards the beginning of the 14th 
century by the irresistible Mohomedan invasions from the 
North. The Mohomedans themselves were subjected to 
snch rapid revolutionary movements in Northern India that 
by the time the early Vijayanagar rulers appeared on the 

* Tbe accounts given of the fonad ation of Vijayanagar by Bevrell, 
Nddiz and Ferista are misleading and based on pare conja aijire and tliara* 
fore DO reliance conid be placed on (beir etatements as tbe; are ngppp, 
portcd b; antbentio faots. Ferista givea 1944 A.O. as tbs dace of fonnd- 
abton, qnite inaanaisteat with the clear insoriptioo of Tid;aranya. bfuniz 
makes one Deorao to hare '* built the oit; and called it Vidyajana in 
honor of the Brahmin Hermit” Vidyaranya with whose help he and bis 
snccessots erentaally become powerfnl monarohe. Ferista ascribes the 
foundation to Belal Deo of Dwatasamndra a nd saya that he built a atrong 
olty upon the frontiers of his dominions and called it after his son Bee]a 
to which the word Naggat or oity was added so that it ie now known as 
Beeja Haggar,” Anagondi was not a village as Hr. Bice oalls it but bud 
grown into great opuiance as the aapital of Nandn Maharsja and hissno^ 
cessors on iU throne and when the extensive old forlifloations with their 
impregnable citadels were taken into ooDsiiiorationi with garrisons nnm' 
heting more than CO.OOO 1 we can certainly infer that its civil and military 
population >nnst have numbered several lacs of souls and it mnst have 
been one of the foremost oities in Sonthern India. For reasons stated in 
my largef wotk> Vijayanagar seems to have been bnilt by Yljayadwhaja 
about 1161 A.D. so that the oity was neatly two oeutarios old whan it 
was revived by Vidyaranya in grander proportions nbonli tbe yens 
1330 A. D. 


8li New DifSiSTiEs in the Deccan. 

political Iioriiion the powerful emperors of Delhi badultnoat 
lust their hold on the Deccan, and for two centnrie^ from 
this period they forsook alt pretentions to power and poli< 
ticMl interference in the Decoun and Southern India. 
However these politionl revolutions gave rise to a new 
Mohotnedan power in the D>‘uoan under the name of the 
Gungoo Bahamini Dynasty, whicti, in the course of a cen> 
tnry, split itself into four or five Mohomedan states with all 
of which the Princes of Yijayanagar had politionl relations 
and with all of which they had to maintain incessant wars 
for the acquisition of disputed territories or for their pi’o- 
tectiou and regulation. A brief eketoh of, the extent and 
resources of the first ruler of VijHyanagar Harihara. T, who 
founded the famous Sanga ma Dynas ty, through the help of 
Vi lyaranyaj the territories which were under his direct 
control, the princes who ruled under him os feudatories 
and governors and the wars in which he was involved in 
the defenee'of his newly established dynasty, becomes hero 
necessary to rightly understand the political events, which 
so early enabled him to conquer large territories, consoli- 
date his political power, and bequeath to his successor an 
extensive empire and vast resources in men and treasure. 
Vijayanagar was already a flomiehing city, of an extensive 
kingdom over which powerful Kings ruled for centuries 
and eolleoted vast quantities of treasare which were con- 
cealed in some mountain reoeases probably known only to 
the ruling princes and their oonfideutia! advisors. They 
must have had large aud powerful armies, vast'resonrces 
and impregni^ble fortresses to have aSurded promotion to 
a high royal personage like the Mohomedan Viceroy of the 
Deccan and to have defeated the Bmpercr of Delhi ia 
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Tarioaa enconntere and kepi liicn in check for abouti two 
year% Tlid anarchy after the destrnotioa of (he Atiagondi 
princes does not seem to have lasted long, and the drat 
king of the Sangama dynasty Harihara 1. appears to have 
been recognised with the indneuce of bis Braiimiu Gara 
very early in hie royal career as its legitimate ruler undei- 
whose gttidanoe and protection, tho fugitive Princes of 
the Deccan and Southern India readily placed thomselvee 
to defend tiieir aauient religion and to dght against their 
natural enemies the encroaching Mohomedans, with courage^ 
The scioiiB of the anoient royal families, seem to have been 
greatly moved by the Brahmin Hermit Uadhava Yidyara- 
uya, to adopt this step and the early inlera of Vijayanagar 
afforded scope to these fallen princes, for distinguishing 
themselves under such military organisation os would en« 
able them to cope with the Muhomedau iuoursious with 
fair chances of victory and conquest. The want of strong 
leaders and able advisers had been lamentably felt in the 
thoroughly shattered polltioal fabric of the aooieut Hindu 
dynasties and the Princess of Vijayanagar, seem to have 
not only supplied this want bnt also to bavo in an incre* 
dibly short time, succeeded in forming themselves into a 
strong bulwark against the Mohomedan inva8ioi.8.^^rhe 
whole of Southern India, many parts of the Deccan, and 
the whole of the East Coast from the confines of Bengal to 
the Cape Comorin was brought under their control and when 
Bukka I ascended the throne of Vijayanagar, it was a 
powerfal\mpire and he became the gi eatest Hindu sove* 
reign o&his time. A short anaroby appears to have pro' 
vailed before the eetablubment of the Sangama dynasty. 
The kingdom had already assumed importance, both as re^ 
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garde in its eztenli and also in its military reaouroes. Por> 
tioM of Warangal, Devagiri, Dwarasamudra qnd Konkan 
were readily aasimilated into the newly formed empire of 
Yijayauagar. Qarihara I, was a tactful rnler* He intro- 
duced salutary measures for the consolidation of his newly 
acq^uired power, for strengthening the frontier garrisons 
and defences and fur devising means to aSord his people 
sufficient proteotion from internal as welt as from foreign 
disturbanoes. The new King possessed warlike and faith- 
ful brothers, and the Brahmin Quru, of extraordinary learn- 
ing and acknowledged religious merit, Vidyaranya gave 
him sound counsel in all important state matters. He 
appointed his brothers to high Civil and Military posts. 
Bukka, his successor on the throne of Vijayanagar, was 
made Ynva Baja or Heir apparent and was entrusted with 
the Chief Military control. Eampa was given the work of 
conquest and settlement in the Eastern Districts and he 
was eminently sucoessful there, Marappa seems to have 
been deputed to reduce the Kadambu termtories and ruled 
at Chaudragutti in the West of Mysore. 

What Mudspa did, is not clearly known. A Briugeri 
Boeanu 8.1268, Parthiva, first day atter fall moon, Pbalguna 
or 1848 A. D. makes a grant of nine villages to Bharati 
Tirtha bripada, his disoiples and 40 Brahmins during the 
reign of Harihara I. when he was rnling with his brothers 
Kampana, Bukana, Mara, Mada, Aliya Bullapa Daunayaka 
and Kumara Somana Odeyar, in honor of victories over 
territories extending from the Western to the Eastern 
oeosus. * 

* Kamnra mean* ion and among Bojal families, heir apparent ' 
Aliya ttHttSaott-InOanr or aiater'a aon. Somana was apparonfiy Harifanra'di 
ion tot Msmi to have died early a* he ig nut heard of later. Danuayaka 
mean* Oenda Kayaka or commender or high magistrate, Billlappa was 
■on-in-taw of Hatihwa or one of his bruthen or meet have been hie 
ideter'e egn. 
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This sasana also coaGrma iLe Bncoesaioa ot the '* Gams 
on .the* priestly throne of Sringeri. The rained city was 
named Vidyanagar in honor of the sage Vidyaranya. • 

Yidyathirtha obtained aiddhi in 1383 A. D. and Yidya< 
ranya seems to have retnrned to Humpe in that year and 
founded Yidyanagar 8 years later, llhoganatha or Bharnti 
Thirtha obtained siddhi in 1380 and Yidyaranya obtained 
siidhi in 1386 A. D, Bharati Thirtha seems to have re* 
mained in Sringeri vrorshipping aaraswathi all his life while 
hia more famous brother Vidyaranya acted the parts of both 
a Gnrn and a connsellor to the rising kings of the Ban- 
gama Dynasty. 1 have seen the original inscription in 
Kannada, 

Siingeri Gams 'were very closely connected with the 
foundation of this grand ompire. Its phenomennl growth was 
entirely dae to the great ability, iofluenoe, and pecuniary 
help which Vidyaranya lent to its early Suveieigns. During 
the life time of Vidyaranya, Hanhara I, Bukka X and Hari* 
haia II ruled saccessively and the Sage had the satisfaction 
of witnessing, with honest pride, the wonderful growth of 
an humble stale established by him ou the banks of the 
Thungabhadra, and which extended itself into a mighty 
empire, including all Southern India, portions of theDeo6an 
and the greater paitofthe EaatCoast.^A aasana (dated 
H. 1846 A> D. llansnr) mentions setting up of a viraleal 
for certain gowdas of Ohaprttilahaili who died fighting for 
their king\ Hariappa Odeyar* Another dated 1336 A. D. 
testifies tp the grant of a village named Kapalam otherwise 

* SnyaDA and Bboganalha were the two brotlierB of Madiiava or 
Vidyaranya. Bhoganatba bocamo Sriogoti Gniu in 18S8 ordained by 
Yidyalbiitba. Three yoate later Madhava went and was alto ordained. 
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called llanharapurara in free gift to a Bmlimin named 
Kesavabliatta. * 

A minister named Yirak&ya {strong bodied) made a 
grant of land in the increasing and glorious reign of Uari* 
appa Odeyar in A. D. 1847.t 

An inscription (1343 A. D. Swahhanti) declares that 
Bhayanna of the Soma Yamsa (Lunar race}, worshipper 
at the feet of tiaharajadliiraja Haj Parmeshwara 
llatibara Maharaja (tuling) bniiC a tank and Agra- 
baram near Ilirigandasi (Mysore) and oallod it Mangnpurn 
in honor of his mother and gave it to the Brahmins j; 

This establishes the fact that the conquests of Hiiri- 
hara 1, extended rapidly over the whole of present Mysore 
and he seems to have been recognized as their paramount 
Sovereign $ 

1 

hit Sasana consists of tbres copper plates joinsd by a ssal bearing tbe 
figure of Vamsnai A large sillnge called Hariharapnram is now seen about 
7 mites from Sringeri, Originally It was called Kapaim. IFfaia ia moat im- 
]inrtaiit as showing onmistabably ibat Harihnra I was ruling in 1338 A. D. 
and that he was big enough ns a king to grant n village to a Brahmin 
bnndredaor mites from Yi]ayanagar. The incorrect accounts of Hunia 
and Ferista arc direct ly given the lie by this and Vidyatanya’a famous 
insoription This further supports the probability advanced by us 
namely, that e Earnatio dynasty fioorisbed at Tijayanagar tong before that 
time. A abort anarchy prevailed and Ytdyarnnya quickly retarned from 
Bringerl and rebuilt n city called Vidyanagara on the mine of Vijnyanagar 
nnd rnlled it after hia own honored name and that Harihsra I with liis 
warlike brother suddenly found himself seated on the Uirona of an exten- 
sive empire by tlie licip of sage Yldyaranga and was in n position to dis- 
pnle the supremacy of the Mohomedans even when Mahomed Togiakb 
was living as Bmperor of Beihi- 

f Thirtbabaill Inscription dated S. ISO^Yijays- 

JHere the bnmbler lilies of (ii1«yir?(?Bnd Mahamandelshwara luid 
had been dropped and grander enea assumed Ity Haribarn 1 in the 
short period ut seven years. 
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$)[ have road the oiigmal iu^criplion. The name looks more os Ohayauna. 
The ^fferenoo 'bOfcTreon Cha aud Bha la Koaoada Is very slight* Mr* Bloo 
reads it as Bhayaae* Tho name is nntamlliar in the Carnatio* Chhayappa 
endObhoyana are frequently met with inOanarese1itetaine*Boferences to 
Feiista clearly sbovr that Harihara deFoated the Saltan of Delhi with 
the help of the oonfederats Hinda princes* In hie wars against the 
Mohomedans Harihaia eeeme to have gained veiy largo portions of terri* 
tories foimerly sahjeoled to Warrangal/ Devagixit Dwarasamndra and 
other Hindn kingdoms of the South. An incsrlption recognises tho antho- 
rity of Harihara over the Magarkhanda and states that a Jain ptioeb 
named Obandra Frabha died in Knppatnri a lovely place In that piotu* 
tosqno country. The renowned Maarya king Ohandragupta (grandfather 
of Asoka) was alleged to have spont some of his later days in contom* 
plation in this place 

The Saka year is not given, bnb Obitrabhanu corresponds with 1343 
01 1403 A. O. It Is a onrions ooinoidence to nolo that in 1848 Harihara I 
and in 1409 Haiihara It tnled. Magarkhanda represents the North. West 
poition of Mysore, where, after the fall of Vijayanagar, the Ikketi oi 
Bednur Chiefs rose to great power. 

Knppatur is a place of great antiquity and was originally called 
" Hantola nagara” the famons capital of Ohandrahasa, whose romontio 
history forms an interesting episode in the Mahnbharata. Olmndiahasa 
was born with eix toes. His father died in a battle and his mother coni* 
micted Salt, His nnrse took him to Hnntala and died leaving him to live 
on bogging, While beggiog in the minister’s bouse, some astrologers 
noted signs of royalty in him and said that he would become theii king 
one day. Dnstabudhl (minister) tookmeasares to have him mnrdeied 
The assasins repented at tho last moment, ont off Cbandrahosu’s sKth too 
and prodaoed it before the miniBter. Hnlinda, a military ofBcei, while 
haotmg, heard Ohandrafaasa’s cry and, pleased with his noble mien, bioutbt 
him np* Ohandrahasa was employed to snbdaa sevoial lebelliuus cliioft. and 
obtainod wealth for his protector. This threw the minister into lealonsy, 
Dosbtabnddhi sent nn urgent mesesgo to his son Madana, resolving to 
have him murdered, Ohandrahasa took the letter, approached the city and 
fell into deep sleep, in the minister's garden* Oaalitabnddht’s daughtoi 
Vishaya was in the garden at the time, saw the handsome youth and 
fell in love with him. Observing a letter in the youth's bosom m bci 
father’s handwriting, sho took it and rsad it. Her father had asked lici. 
brother to give this youth at once Vishava (poison) and sho clevoily 
changed that into Tishaya and pat it there* The youth woke up went 
to Madana'hind was at onoo married to the bonutifiil daughter of tho 
ministor as the orders were argeub and brooked no delay, Uushtahubdhi 
made andthei attempt to bare Chandrabosa mnrdored but by a singnlar 
mistake, his son Madana was killed, Chaodrabosa ottraoted the attor.* 
tlon of tho Eontala king and as the king had no sons, he was plaoeu 
on the throne, BooEnunada Jaimini Shuata, 

12 
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Examining all tbe inscriptions available 1 find lliat 
llaribara ruled from 1336 to 1854 A. U> Nnniz’ eays^tbat 
Deorao, Ibe first king, was an old man and ruled for seven 
^(-ears.If this conld be believed, tbenHarihaiamnat bavediod 
in or about 1348. ‘Mr. Sewett’s Logic seems to me quiteun- 
intelligible. lie observes lliiis — “He (Ilarihnra) reigned ac- 
cording to onr cbronicles seven jeare. Ilia death, if this be 
so, Would have taken place aboot the} ear 1343. Nuuiz relates 
that he founded a temple in honour of the Brahmin hermit, 
his protector. This was the great temple at llampi, the 
only one among the tnassivt^hrinos erected at the capital 
in which woiship is still carried on, the others were reuiorse- 
lessly wrecked and destroyed by Mahomedans in 1565 A.D. 
The traveller Ibn Batata refers to thi.H king nuder the 
name of Harib in or about the year 1343 A.D. If the tra- 
ditions collected by Nnniz, according to which Harihara I 
lived at peace daring the seven years of his reign, be true, 
his death must have occurred before 1844 A.D., because in 
that year, as we learn from other aonroea, Krishna, sou of 
Pratap Badra of Warraugsl, look refnge at Vijayanagar and 
in concert with its king and with the surviving Ballala 
Princes of Dwarasamudra drove back the Mohomedans, re- 
covered, for a time, part ot the southern conatry and pre- 
pared the way for the overthrow of the sovereignty of 
Delhi south of tho Yiudhyas- 1 take it, therefore, thatHari'- 
barn died in or about the year 13 43.” The inference drawn in 
the last sentence is carious and unaccountable. If Krishna 
came to take refuge in Vijayanagar, sought the help of its 
king, joined the surviving princes of the Ballala {iue and 
drove tho Mahomedans out of the Southern Deccan for a 
time, 1 fail to see why llaiihara should have died in or 
abont the year 13 43. There is nothing to prevent us frein 
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ooiicdiving KrisliDa’s going to Hatihara and wllh bis help, 
suco^diDgin driviug tbe MobomedaQs oob o£ the Deocan. 
Ki'iahna’a arrival oertaioly was no signal for Harihara’a 
death and there is no record whatever before ns to show 
that Krishna went to any other king. Ibn Batata lefera 
to the king Hariband siinplo reference to him is not death.* 

From all these records it appears that Harihara as. 
cendod the throne in 1336 A. D. by the help of his Brah- 
min preceptor Vidyaranya and strengthened his position oa 
tbe throne by giving impoitant military expeditions to his 
warlike brothers. He seems to have entered into a strong 
Confederacy with Krishna Kayak of Warrangal and other 
ijouth Indian Princes and sucoeedeJ in defeating the Saltan 
of Delhi and in expelling the hfahomedans from the sonth- 
ern Deocan in 18 tit A. D. Tbe remaining ten yeais of hia 
life, he seems to have employed for the consolidation of hia 
power. He probably died in 1354 leaving to his famous 
brother Bakka I.^n extensive territory, a good and trained 
army and an able Brahmin minister. Daring tbe course of 
eighteen yeais of his reign, he appears to have extended his 
conquests far and wide, introduced organization into the 
working of the state departments and raised the power of 
Yijayanagar as a great bulwark which opposed tbe Maho< 
inedans for mote than two and a half centnrtes. As Vidya- 
ranya selected Haiihara to the throne of Yijayanagar, we 
have every reason to credit the king with the possession of 

* Sewell, m his S. I, Antiquity Vol. 11, pnge 3i3 saye that Harihara I 
rnled from 1380 to 1380 and bases bis inference on his stndy of Sr, 
Bnrnell ai^d Mysore inscriptions, but in bis Forgotten IUmpire be hills 
that monarch in 1348. Ii. Rice, in his Mysore Gazetteer Yol. I, page 336 
observe^ that the dates given by him for the Vi^sysnsgar kings wers 
based opoQ tbo evidenoo of inscriptions and gives Haiihara I 1830 to 
1830. I liavo shown by clear documentary evidence that Messrs, Beweli 
and Rice are entirely wrong iu their inferences. 
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manly virtues aud kingly dignity. We are not ia posses* 
Bion of the details of his administration and thongh, he 
iVHS ucit perhaps as warlike as bis yonnger brother BuKkal 
lit) was not wanting in courage or tact. He seems to have 

a deep and farsighted statesman and succeeded in 
ratablisliiug order and harmony ont of obaos.* 

llarihara 1 died issuelesst and Bukka I* already made 
Ynva Haja, succeeded bis brother on the throne in 1851 
A. D. Katnpa, second brother of Harihara, sent to conquer 
the Bastorn pruvinues, ruled in the newly acquired provin- 
ces and tiftur his death Sangama H, his sou, succeeded him 
tbeiu- A great difflculty has been created by Mr. Bewell 
here and In's reierence to Bitragnnta inssoripition does not 
in the least liulp him His statement that Bukka 1 "being a 
man of war usurpod the throne” is misleading and in- 
ourreect in the light of inscriptions discovered. Farther 
researches in this lino have sbown that Harihara died in 
1354 A. T). and was at once sacceedad by the Ynvaraj 

•a .l.nii SasauKlalcd anbo. 1278 Vljayo (1864) from Soraba dis* 
tiuctly ea>-3 tbat in tbaC year Hntiynppa TIdayar waa rullog the king- 
doni and tbat one Malagotrda died and hia wife Ohannaka went to 
Swari'a by i.c.' Snti. I bavo eeen tbs original and it looks porfeotly 
genuine. Tf>e cycle year Tjaya tallies perfectly with 1364 A.l), Mr. 
Rice docs nnt fleem to have noticed this Suana and Kb importance as 
beating on the datea of the snccession of Vijayanagar mlers. Another 
important Sasann (insciiption) adds mnoh value to that already qncted. 
It is simply dntei Vijaya and states that when Teera Haiiyappa Tide- 
yar was ruliuif in peace Eamagowda of Avail obtained Swarga. 'What 
adds value tu thU inscription is the day of the month and week day. 
The Brat is dated third laoar day of tbs dark half of the Pusbya on a 
Biicday in S. 137(1 7i jaya and the second ia dated on the Poroama of Posbya 
Friday in the year 'Vijaya. In both of these Sbnddba and Bahnlaaro 
clnarty written. This tallies ndtalrably aa in tbo dark half of tha 
lunar mimih when (ail moon bcaomes a Friday, the Tritiya next to it 
(ihiliUla) may generally full ou a Sunday. From this it is clear that 
Harihara was ruling in 18S4, Ah the Saka year is not given, if may also 
refer ro Harihara II in which case, the cyclic year would bo 1414 A.D. 
But from all evideiiee Harihara II haa not gone boyood 1108 f boBidea 
ha is generally called Maharaja Adiraja and is mentioned as the son 
of Uakkaraja ptolmhly with a View to dietlnguiBh him from Harihara I. 
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brother Eatkd L Kampa muefc have been content with bis 
admiinstr8.tjoii in Nellore, and probably he was not as fully 
qaalihe^ for ruling a diatui bed and newly founded empire 
nsbia famons younger biofchar Bukkal. Sewell’s argument 
loay be bnefly summed up here for leference. He says 
"1 take it therefoie that Harihaia I died in or about 1343 
A,D.”Tha Sringeri insciiption dated 1346 A. D. clearly 
lueutious the grant of nine villages to his Guru aud hts 
(liBciples by Harihara 1} wheie also the Yuvarajaship of 
Bukka I IS mentioned. In the Bayavamaavali, carefully 
preserved by the Rajas of Anagondi^ no mention of Kampa 
or Siingama is made os succeediug Hatihara I. In 1316 
A. R«aviiakal was set np m memory of some gowdaa 
who died Bghting for their soveriegn Haiiappa Odeyar, A 
Coppei plate grant dated 1378 A.D. (Chaunaiayapatna) dls- 
tiuotly states that Buka was appointed Ynvaraja to Uarihara 

I and that he was the most famous among htabrobbeis and 
BDCceeded Hariyappa ITdeyar< A Pennkonda inscription dat- 
ed 1354 A.D.oommemorates the construction of the fort by 
the minister of Verupanna Udeyar, son of Janima Devi to 
wbomPeuukonda had been given byVeeia Bukka, KayaofVi- 
jayanagar. Another inscription olose to the above dated 1364^ 
A,D. mentions the same Yirnpanna Udeyar doing repairsto 
the fort nnderBukka’sordeis.The Bitrugnota grantreterred 
to by Mr. Sewell ^1356) gives simply the genealogy of Sanga- 
mall and does not mention that eichet Kampa or Sangama 

II ever snooeeded HanbaraX on the throne ot Vijayanagar.^ 

* Mr. K. Moms, 1.0 B. Colleotor ot Metlore, to whom tny thanks are due, 
kindly sent me a copy of this Copperplate giant. Some letters are worn 
out, bat Irea^ the whole m the original. There is nothing m this doonmenti 
to jnstify ^n. Sewell’s gnesa. It entirely supports my view, danima 
Dsvii appears, from other records, to be one of the wives cf Bukka and 
Vitnpaitno Ddeyor was his son by her. 
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Eatupa, enbrnated nith tlie work oi conquest in the 
Eastern Districts by his brother Harihara I, was eminently 
successful. He was a sort of viceroy or general under his 
brother, and his son Sangama 11 succeeded him in his 
ofHce. Vidyaranya, with a view to strenglhea the position 
of the newly establisLed empire, lent the services of his able 
brother Snyaua to Sangama, while he ooiitrulled tlie work 
of the empire from his seat at the Capital. It would bo 
absurd to suppose, that under the control and guidance of 
Vidyaranyui there could have been any disturbances 
among the brothers themselves about the succession to tho 
till one. All the icscriptioiis agree in stating, that as Arjuna 
was tiie most famous among the Pancha Pandavas, so was 
also Bukkn, the third brother, among the five sons of 
Saogama. Signs of weakness or division among the 
brothers meant certain destruction to their rising power, 
Hussaiu Gangoo doclared himaelf king in 1317 and was a 
powerful warrior and a keonsighted statesman. He was their 
next door neigiibour. Any rumours of internal dissensions 
among the Viyayanagar princes, at this early stage of their 
political existence, would have furnished him with great 
advantage. Ha would not only have wrested large proviiw 
cea from them, but would also have captured Vijayanagar it* 
self aud would have dealt a death blow to their rising power. 
It was a master stroke of policy on tiie part of Vidyaranya 
to huva scoured the co*operatiuu of all the brothers in 
strengtlieuiug tho defences of the newly formed empire 
and ia putting large provinces under the command of 
biothera who were faithful to each other, wiiu/ecognUed 
the able guidance of tbeir spiritual and temporal Guru, 
who readily followed hie unerring projects for the consoli- 
dation of the central royal power, whose strength meant 
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ibeii' own safety and whose weakneea was to be their 
otter ^atraotioii. Vidyaranya waa equally politio and 
judicious in the disposal of his own illostrious faro* 
tliers aud (he important religious, political and liteiaiy 
work alloted to them. Bhoguatha sat ou the religious 
throne of Sringeri as its JagatQmn aud ooiumanded great 
spiritual indueuce over the Hindu prinoes and population. 
Sayaua noted the part of a minister to Sangania II in 
Nelloie. Vidyaranya was himself a gigantic intelleot. He 
seems to have wielded his spiritiml and temporal powers 
ftom Yijayanagar with a rare taot and foresight, which 
would have done credit to the greatest stateamen and 
emperors of the world, la the face of such overwbelmiag 
mid clear evidence, it is really diffioull to see what Mi< 
Sewell means when he says '* That Bukka somehow gob the 
upper Laud us early as 1351, declaied himself king, 
afteiwaids olaiining to have immediately sueoeeded Hari- 
hara'’< Wliat special purpose could Bukka serve by claiming 
to have immediately suaceeded HaiiLai a, Mr. Sewell does 
not explain, neither does he quote any authuiity for hia 
iuferences. The iusoriptions diaouveied up to date, do not, 
in the least, support his view. W e cau hardly believe that 
Bukka had any fear of bieuk in his service and the conse- 
quent result of obtaining suitable peusiou at the termina- 
tion of his rule. A long mbeival of eleven years separates 
the supposed death of Hariharal in 1343 aud Bukka "Some, 
bow getting the upper hand in 1854 A, D. ” Mr. Sewell 
would have been more logical had he attempted to explain 
what Bukka was doing all this time aud under whom 
he was serving. If Kampa or hia son Sangama ruled as 
Brinoesin Vij lyanagar we should certainly have had some ins- 
oriptioDS supporting their preteusious. On the other hnnd, 
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all (he Saaaoas are one in saying that Bukka 1 ncceeded 
Harihara I and bis son Haribara II snccee^ed hioi. So 
far as documentary evidence goesj no inscription of Kampa 
or Ssngamn making any grants in Vijayanagar or even in 
long distances from it are available. Sangamu's grant in 
Bitrngosta (Nellore Dt.) simply confiims the view of his 
holding a Provincial G-overnmeut and making grants in 
hia own name as did the other princes of Vijayanagar iu 
the varions provinces which they ruled as governors or 
Yiaeroys aabjeot to the central authority of the King at 
Vijayanagar. The genealogy of Sangama II was neoessarily 
tho geneaology of the ruling monarch, who was his own 
paternal uncle, Oiher insoriptious show that Bhaskara, 
Virap!iDua,Tipparaja, Chikkaraja, and Haribara, all sons of 
Bukka, held not only provincial Governments but also made 
grants in their own names and gave genealogies similar 
to that of the rnling sovereign. In some of these grants 
(bey have even assumed all the imperial titles and there is 
nothing remarkable here to oall for any special comments 
as they were the sons of the rnling monarohs and bad 
special privileges which, others of inferior rank, could not 
assume. A copperplate gr ant dated 1364 A.D. (Morsallapalli) 
records a gift by Vira Bukkaraya* Another (nsorlption dated 
Baku 1203 or A< D. 1280. (Madugitt) record’s that Bukka 
tJdeyar Senior, ThuppadaNaganna Udeyaraud Thippanna 
Udeyar were unwilling to give ap Sosavur situated in tho 
Kali Nadiyamanad four thousand'* 

»Mr. Hie** ria tea tliis insr^Uoa in hia Gns>liah tmiiaVitloo aa 1359 
A. li. V£ page"0S Uudagiri have road the ot>KinaI, 

tlio Baku dole 1903 ‘'yitodhi Ktatu knrtika ia clearly givoo.” Tliia corro'i- 
piaids i'> ISaO A. D But In hia traualiterutiou Mr. Bice baa the goodncaa 
to give Saka 1388 A. D. 1860 autl Vikatiaamvalaata. Further on Uiou 
Mwtho paKiiigqlis'"'BbMaya Tepamayara (lamia Hiudurayu Sukatuna'* 
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Whereas in the oiii'lnal (t is clearly given as “ CItoIaraj'a Siifcatana". It 
is a wonder to me how a gentleman of Mr. Rice’s pretended experience 
couM have'his transliteration different fnmi the original and his trans- 
lation different from his transliteration (see pages (i3, 1 t'J and 230 of the 
above volume) Mr. Rice changes his cyclic years irom Virodhikrutu to 
Vikari in the transliteration an interval of 12 years from the latter to the 
former and 48 years from the lormer to the latter. The cyclic year Vikari 
agrees with Saka 1282. As some older t'deyais are mentioned, it is possible 
to conjecture that in A. D. 1280, a feudatory prince named Hukka, with his 
brothers, might have been ruling in a province under the Hoysala Suze- 
rainty. His son may liave been Kampa, whose son was Sangama and 
whose five sons were ilariyappa, Kampa, Bukka, Marappa and Mndappa. 
Ml . Rice says, however, “ tliat it is a pity the passage cannot be fully made 
out as there is reason to suppose that the limnders of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty may have been chiefs under the lloysalas. Hiikka’s son Viruppana 
was the ruler of Kutasa and Aini;a.‘‘ Hut where the mistakes occur the 
passages are cleat and legible. An inscriptioii dated 18fi!l .1. D. records 
thatllhaskain son of Bukka Btiupnti reigiietl .it Uclayagiri and constructed 
a tank at Pouramamila. A nother inscription id.itcc l KltiT .V. D.kuund on 
the hankbund at Chilamatturu says that Bukkaiaya ot Vii.tyanagar~~was 
rulinif the kilidgom in peace in tha t Ye.Tr.~/An~finriortiLnt inscription dated 
Saka 1277 ( M anmatha ) A . D. 135 5 w ys thaTwlJen the master of lliiT 
eastern and western oceans yira Bu^rdaya was ruling in Hosapattann in 
the Iloysana country the royal city oi Nijigal'ikata'Icraya.'’ Mallinatha was 
ruling in Bammattanakallu (Chitaldroog) in pc.ace and wisdom and on tliat 
date raised an upper storey of stone for the god Sidhanatha, fixed on it 
that god's pinnacle and set up a stone swing. Mallinathu gave a town to 
Dt-isidcva Udeyar at Haramattankallu in Lli.l. Mallinatha appeal's to 
have been a general of great capacity and courage, who had acquired 
fame even among the Turkish array, Sevaiui army, the Telanga atmv, 
the Pandya's immen.se army and the Hoysaiia army. Even tlie Suratalii 
king Bahmani Sultan honoured him as a brave warrior. He was probablv 
the Viceroy in the territories bordering on Mysore and was the son of a 
son-in-law of the Vijay-magar princes. As early as 134.8, Mallintitha had to 
fight very hard battles for his sovereigns at Vijayan.igar. From an exami- 
nation of many iusa'iptions, it is clear that the early Vijayanagar rulers 
had very able generals like Mallinatha, Ualapp.i, Bacharaja, Basavyadand- 
naynkn, Madhava Manhi and others. .VII ut these seem to have been 
entrusted with proviiici.il govcriuncnts, piobably with civil and military 
powers, jiomhincd subject to the control of the central Vijayanagar 
dynasty. Most ot them seem to have been closely rel.it«l to the niters of 
Vijayanagar. In some passages they are also c.illcd Ministeis or Manti is. 
It is difficult to det’mc exactly the poweis they wielded either as provincial 
Governors and Milifarv Cmiibianders or as niiuisters. It seems tlcai 
that their powers for internal administration were almost mihoiinded 

13 
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and they :iii|M:ur ti> Iiuvl* exercised tliuin freiiuently to extend and 
strengthen their positions and even to make grants of villages and lands 
without reference to the sovereigns who sat on the throne of Vijayan>igar. 
Bukfca was the most famous general of his age and liis prowess lias been 
admitted as very great in ail the Sasanas. it is dilUcult to identify 
Mosapatna ivliich was the Royal city of Xijagali Kataka Kaya. 

Thirty-tlirce miles X. \V. of nangalore a hill called Xijagal contains 
some niinsof fortilicalions. It wsts also called Swaragiri: It was the scene 
of many desperate encounters in the earlier Mysore wars. To deserve 
the name of Knyal city, it certainly must have been of great extent and 
inugniiicence, during the early times. VVhetlier Nijagal is the place 
referred to in the Sasana it is ditticult to say. The river lleinavati forms 
an island near Akki Ilubhal channel and it is called tlosaputna eoiitaiii'- 
ing an old deserted fort. Mr. Rice's remarks on Ilusapatna seem to he 
entirely ofi the track. l)n page 2t of E. C. Vol. XI he observes “ Ttiere 
is no certainty as to this place. Sir Walter Eliot says that tlie first name 
of Vijayanagar was Hosapatna which is quite possible as the word merely 
means" New Town." Ilut tlint will nut be according to Mr. Rice in the 
Itoysana country. Some other pKice must therefore he meiant. Hosapatna 
is also mentioned in the inscription E. K. l.Hii recording tlie reconciliation 
of the Jains and Vaislmavas by Bukka Raya. What Mr, Rice means by 
S, K. I do not know. S. K. probably means Shikarpur for which he has 
used this abbreviation, but Ifit! of that place refers to A. D, IDilH and to 
Chalukyan princes. Eliot's conjecture may be true as still we liave a 
Hnspet near the ruins of Vijayanagar. But tliis will be misleading as 
Hospet near Vijayanagar was built by Krishna Deva Raya, who lived early 
in the sixteenth century and therefore could not be applied to the place 
mentioned by grants during Kukka’s time. Referring to the extent of terri- 
tories ruled by Hoysalas, the readers will see that Vijayanager and the 
surrounding country was really once in their kingdom. Mr. Rice says:— 

*‘Vira Uallala gained important victories to the Xorth -and carried the 

Hoysala kingdom beyond the Peddorai or Krisima, establishing his 
residence at Bakkimdi in Ohnrwar. ilc defeated Jaitugi, .son of the 
Yadava king and acquired the sovereignty of Kunhalu. He gained a 
great victory at Soratur over Xevann, tlie general of Jaitugi and slew 
him on the hanks of the KrKlina. He further reduced all tlie lull 
forts near the Tuiigiihhadra. So extensive was the Hoysala empire thal 
Vijayanagar may he said to lie in their kingdom." 

(ff 

A MalavalU inscripliort (luted IS'id A.I). records that 
durinf* the leigii of lJukka M’ih'.ir:iya, Rachanija made 
sluices to the ta«k he had cotistriicjk:d, Ilachar.ija seems to 
h»ve died with l»is wife on the hailjis of the TitnjJahh'dtlni 
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in l.'ltj'i during the reign of Hiirihiira Mahaniya U, after 
mjjritorieus services and after consti'ucting the tanks of 
Bukka Raya Samiidra, Kirti Samudra, the Mallawe tank, 
the Naggavvi tank, Bachappa tank and Chowdappa chan- 
nel. He is credited to have raised extensive areca plan- 
tations called Bachanna and Kampanna gardens and .set 
up the God Mallikarjuna. An important document from 
Sakleaspur dated I.'IGS A D. declares that during the reign 
of Bukka Maharaya his great minister Madhava established 
an Agrahara and gave it to Kashmiri Brahmins. Bukka's 
fame was proclaimed as far as the Eastern, Southern and 
Western Oceans. His mimster Madhava was distinguished 
for policy and courage and was an austere a.scetic Brahmin 
of the Angirasa Gotra. He gained fame as a Saiva and 
subdued this and the next world by hk masterly con- 
templations. He clemed the ruined paths of Upanishads 
overgrown and dangerous from the wild reptiles of the 
preachers of evil doctrines. Bukka committed the Govern- 
ment as far as the Western Ocean to his minister. Mad- 
hava, in order that his administration may be without 
trouble, worshipped his favourite Linga by means of daily 
special rituals prescribed in the Saivaranaya. After a year 
of their continuance, he requested the permission of his 
sovereign to grant tlie Village of Muchchundi and its two 
hamlets in Nagara Khanda in his own eighteen Mandala 
country to Kashmiri Brahmins pre-eminent by their virtues 
in the country of their birth. Madhava in.sisted that the 
money for the purchase of tliis land must be from the 
products of the land which he owned tor himself. * 

* Cliandnis'utlii oi ChandiakutapuM was tlie capiUI of the eighteen 
Mandal.1 country over wliicli Madhava ruled as piobably a vifeu.y. 
Many are apt to eonlound this M<idhava M.intrl with tile j!reat M.idba- 
sacharvii ultai Sri VidvaraiijM. The l.ither ot Vidyaiaujii was 
chary.ii His {ainit^' naine ’\v.ts Sa}.uia, ids };otr.i was iih.uad'w,ija. 
Madhava Mnntri, althouith a Hiahniiii and although lv.unud was only a 
second rate man (.oinpared to Vid\.uan\d. Reasons lor titis arc clcarl\ 
stilted ill Chapter Xll uikIi.t the iitc ol Vidyaiany.i, Madh.na Mantti 
seems to have been a Saiasvv.ita Saiva lhahnim wlio is called Mada 
Ursa in the sale deed of the village m nuestioii. 
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inscription dated 1368 A.D. (Chanirajna}»ar) says 
tJiaf'when Vira Bukka Maharaya was ruling the kingdym, 
his Brahmin minister Basavaya Dhannayaka made a grant 
foi the service of Ciod Analesvvara of Hardanhulli. Another 
inscription dated 1303 refers to Basavaya releasing the 
taxes on certain lands. A Mandya inscription dated 1300 
A. 1). says that Hukkanna and others purchased the tank 
nciir Holahh * 

As the inscription names Bukkana Udayarantlas it 
also says that the tank (jf Holabi was purcluLscd along with 
others, and as there is no mention of any date in the 
original and as some lines have been illegible on account 
of lamp soot, it is possible to suppose that the inscription 
refers to that Bukka Uduyar, who is mentioned in Mudagiri 
inscription dated 1280 A.D. already referred to. Mr. Rice’s 
conjecture is thoroughly ill-founded. Nanjanguda inscrip- 
tion dated 1.368 A.D. declares that during the reign of 
Chikka Kampuna Udayar, son of Bukkanna Udayar, an 
agreement was made by the lords of Thagadur to pay the 
taxes of the god to the palace authorities. Kainpanna 
assumes all the imperial titles in this grant and says that 
he was ruling the kingdom of the world, but he 

• tn lliu iiriKm.il inscription, nn date E sivcii and Mr. Rkeolearly 
M}s tli.it the ne.i!t six lino are imisibic im .u.c< unit nt' the lamp sunt. In 
hi tr.tii'Utiun \vh.it pisnnpted him ti» fi\ ISiSH it is not easy to see. 
In eriptiuiis Lullei'ted inider i;i>iernnieiit orders shiiuld be Kiven as they 
•ire Jimnd whether tliev eurtiiburatc «r cunti.idict uiir \icwi. Tlieir traiis- 
Iitcr.ltlijio .nid tran-I.itiuiis -iHiuId, under im i-irLinn-.t.ince'., beditferent 
irnin the urinin.il*. Tlie s.iliic of opiiiiuns ventured by archeiiluKists 
will depend enlirelv uj>< III tia-ii Jdhercmx- to i>rit;iiial-. It t>iie.sses arc 
node tlic writers slitniid s.iv -u .uid add them in font imtes, su tli.it 
tl tlic rc.idcrs aie iiiteljitieiit and .ie4U.iinted with the l.ni.eiu.i.cc of the 
ili'Criptimis, tliev m.i\ u.c their own tsr.iiii power and di.iw their own 
infm rises . utherwi-e the tr.tiisl.itiim would he cie.itiv iiiisteadiii^ .tlid 
tend til prudiKe mud' untnumlcd di-eussii.n e.peei.db in ttie case ut 
reorieis wtiu .ne ii-it t.iniiliar witli the htnetiat'e ut the uriKitial stmie or 
cupper phtte nr.mt- 
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appears to Irave been probably a provincial governor 
in J;lic south of Mysore under his illustrious father 
Biikka Maharaya. A Sasana dated 1:174. A, D, speaks of 
Biikkantu as ruling the kingdom of the world when 
a division was effected between the sons of Kirti Ursa. * 

A Sasana dated Saka 1217 or 1293 A.D. says that 
when a petition was presented to Biilckanna Udayar 
his father Hukkanna Udayar sent for his son Bukka and 
ordered him to make anangeraents with reference to the 
the royal channel of Lakhshmipura lying in Bukkanna's 
territory of Changnad. The date is distinctly stated in the 
Kanada inscription agreeing with the cyclic year 
Diirumkhi. The mention of Bukkanna Udayar as ruling 
in Changnad under his father Hukkanna Udayar is pregnant 
with historical importance and may, eventually throw 
greater light on the origin of the princes of Vijayanagar. 
No historian has any authority, ' unless he is a forgerer, to 
add to or subtract from the Saka figures clearly given 
in the original inscriptions, if they do not support his 
preconceived and prejudiced ideas. Archeologists 
have no authority to mutilate the originals and set 
them to serve their purposes, when they go against 
their pet ideas. The ancestors of the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers appear to have been minor feudatory 
princes under the Hoysalas and before them perhaps 
under the Chalukyas and therefore could not have 
left many inscriptions. A few which have been 
unearthed afford a clue as to their origin. These 
should be secured with a sacred duty to find out the 
truth. This is the second Sasana which refers to a Bukka 
as ruling in Changnad and probably he may have been the 
father or grandfather of Sangaina the father of the five 

■* Mr. Rice ( H. C. Pait 1 Mynnc 'yX, 171) it in .V. U. 

107 1. The original give', onlv the cvciie >c<ii .Vtuud.l 
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brothers about whom we now know so much. A copper- 
plate j^rant tlated 11578 A. D. ^(Channaraypatna) gives 
particulars which have a peculiar interest in the history 
of Vijavaiiagar. The grant declares “ In the lunar race 
was born Yadu, from him Gimc Sangama. He had 
live sons. The eldest Haryappa appointed liis younger 
brother Mukka as A'uva raja or heir apparent. Ilukka 
eclipsed in valor all past kings. When lie ruled the 
kingdom plenty prev.iiled, tioubles di.sappeared, happiness 
spread and prosperity increivsed. Having conquered all the 
world, he built a splendid city called V'ijayanagar, Its fort 
walls stretched out to embrace Hemakut.i. The points of tlie 
battlements like its filaments, the suburbs like its blossoms, the 
elcjihunts like bees, the hills reflected iti tlie water of the 
moat like stems, the whole city resembled the lotus on 
which Lukshmi is seated. There, with the Tungabhadra as 
this footstool, tfie Hemakuta as his throne, he was seated 
like Virupaklsha fur the protection of the earth. " Mud- 
dappadandnatha, was his minister, representation of justice 
and Lakshmi. Honnayi was his chief wife who was Iiand- 
soiiie and intelligent. Harihani(ll) was triumphant on liis 
throne and made a grant of jambiir to the Brahmins and 
called it Honiialapura after his respected mother. Accord- 
ing to Sewell Harihara was the son ot Kamakchi. The 
brothers seem hi have had provinces of their own, e.xercising 
reiyal power, employing their own ministers and making 
such grants as were c.»lled out by the merits of the parties 
or the exigencies of state policy. They also appear to have 
acted as ministers to the ruling soveieigiis of Vijayanagar. 
tn f.tet, we fliid that Kampa was mantri (minister) to 
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Hai'ihara II about 1380 A, D. and had to employ one 
Ballappa to administer his province of Hadinad. * 

The Empire of Delhi was breaking up. The revolu- 
tions at the capital were too rapid and too frequent to allow 
the Sultans any time to consolidate the power they had 
acquired by conquest in the South. Hussain Gang(JO 
successfully revolted in the Deccan in 1347 A.D, and was 
proclaimed king. Mahomedan garrisons were expelled 
by the princes of Warrangal. Insurrections prevailed in 
Guzerat. Bengal was virtually independent. Several 
provinces in the South tried to set up independence and it 
became a matter of question as to which of the two rising 
states the Vijayanagar or the B.ihamini should monopolize 
the sovereignty of the South, When Bukka I ascended 
the throne Hussain Gungoo ruled in Gulburga. There 
seem to have been constant wai-s between the Mohomedans 
and the Hindus, but we have very few authentic details 
before us. Considering the phenomenal growih of tlie 
Vijayanagar empire, it is reasonable to say that Vijayanagar 
princes had always the advantage over their Mohoraedan 
neighbours. Their grants confirm this fact as they say 
they were usually successful against the Turushkas, 
and that their kingdom extended rapidg. Till 1380 
A. D., it is not easy to say what were the relations of 
the two rising states with each other. Early in the 
reign of Mohamed, large quantities of gold, and silver 

* Ballappa mantri h called here son o( Sangatna Rajii. If so, he 
becomes the giandson of Kampa, second brother of Harihara I. Whether 
Kainpa mantri is the elder brother of Bukka I or not, is not very clear. 
Hadinad is in the Mysore disliict. It was the nucleus from where the 
ancestors of the pre-sent ruling family of Mysore first met tlieir success 
Two young men called Vijay.i and Kiishna came to tliis place in the 1 .'th 
century i^ud assisted a local chiet against his daughter being demanded 
by the Polygar of Kuruguhalli who was of an infer lor caste. Hadinad 
people were helpless. .Vt this juncture Vijasa .rnd Krishn.r, by a stratagem 
killed the chief of KurugiihalliandVijaya married the girl. This Inscription 
is dated 13Mt A.D |Cliarnrajnagar) Harihara II was lire sort of Bukka and 
Unttrambika iilias Honnayr and Mr Sewell’s staterirent that his mother 
was Kamakshi is wiihowi any drrcumenlai y sup|V)rt, 
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coins belonj«in^to the Sultans were being melted down by 
the Hindus of Vijayanagar and Warniiigal, and that nurabei's 
of merchants were pu t to death. Bukka and the king of V^ar* 
rangal demanded the restoration of certain territories from 
the Sultan of Gulburga. The Sultan was not ready for war. 

He cleverly managed, for 18 months, to keep their 
ambassadors at his court and sent his own to them. He 
carefully made his preparations and when ready he made 
c.xtravagant counter-demands on the Hindu Sovereigns. 
He ravaged the country up to the gates of Wurrangal and 
retired after receiving heavy kmis from its Raja. War again 
broke out between Warrangal and Rahamani. Mohamed 
advanced against Villampatan, slaughtered the innocent 
citizens, captured the unfortunate Vinayak Deva and 
caused him to be shot from the walls of the citadel so as to 
fall in the funeral pile that was burning below. After a 
few days the Sultan retired, but was followed and harassed 
by large bodies of the Hindus and completely routed. One 
thousand five hundred men returned to Gulburga, the Sultan 
himself having received asevere wound. These events seem to 
have been enacted probably during the years l.'lGl and 1.'1G2 
A.D. The Hindu commander who fought the Turks bravely 
seems to have been Mallinatha whom Fetish ta calls Bhoj- 
mal. He was re.spected even by the Sultan and was a 
famous general and brave warrior. Bukka and the king of 
Warrangal appear to have .sent an einba.ssy to Kerozshah, 
the emperor of Delhi volunteering to offer their ser\'ices, 
should an aj'ray be sent to regain the emperor's lo.st power 
in the Deccan. 

On account of internal troubles and revolutions, the 
emperor of Delhi had no means or inclination to meddle 
with the Deccan disturbances. Mohamed collected fresh 
force* and sent them against Warnmgal and Golconda, 
defeated the Rajah and annexed Golconda to his kingdom. 
He aKo obtained a magnificent tfiroue valued at four 
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million stifling, besides immense quantity of treasure. 
Turning to Vijayanagar, we learn that the Kajas were 
generally successful against the Mohamedans, keeping 
them in check and fear. I’he Princes of Vijayanagar 
acquired extensive territories, established suitable border 
garrisons, built fresh lines of fortifications wherever 
nature assisted them by defensive lines of rocky hills 
and consolidated their power by wise administra- 
tion and the introduction of conciliatory laws. From 
l.lCiti A. D. the history of Vijayanagar, becomes more 
eventful and rapidly rises in interest during the next 
two centuries until its zenith in the reign of the 
illustrious Kristna Deva Rayalu. The Bham.iui Sul- 
tan was a consummate diplomatist. He anxiously 
watched the rapid growth of the Vijayanagar princes and 
guaged his own strength and -that of his formidable 
adversary before he determined to deal a decisive blow 
at their power. The fire, which had been kindling 
between these two powerful states, suddenly blazed and 
early in 136G A. D, Mahomed Shah opened his regular 
Campaign against Vijayanagar. As in cases of war, plea 
for raging it can easily be found and here it was a 
drunken draft which Mahomed Shah gave on the treasury 
of the Raja of Vijayanagar. Ferishta is grand and florid in his 
style in describing this event. He sa 3 '.s: “one evening when 
the spring of the garden of mirth infused the cheek of 
Mahoiuid Shah with the rosy tinge of delight, a band of 
luusieians sung two versts of Amir Kluissro in praise of 
kings, festivity and music, the Sultan was delighted beyond 
measure and commanded Malik Sayaduddln (^hori to 
give the three hundred performers a draft for a gratuity on 
the treasury of the Raj-a of Bijanagar." This was naturally 
resented to by the sovereign of Bijanagar who treated the 
drunken draft with the deserved contempt and gave 
immediate orilers for assembling his troops and sending 
detachments to lay waste the enemy’s country, Bukk.i 
11 
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seems to have marched in person to Adoni and thence to 
Miidkal, an important place in the Raicliiir doab, a tract 
which was always a debateablejjroiind in the constantwars 
.between the rival kingdoms. According to Ferishta, Biikka 
moved rapidly, captured Mudkal and put all inhabitants to 
sword. Only one man escaped and carried the dreadful 
news to the Sultan at Gulburga, who was seized with a 
transport of grief and rage and cointiianded the unfortunate 
messenger to be instantly put to death. The Sultan m;ir- 
ched southwards taking a solemn oath, observes Ferishta 
with glee, “that till he should have put to death 
intiduls as an e.'cpiation to the massacre of the faithful, he 
w ni Id never sluaf he llie sword of holy war nor refrain 
from ilaughter.'' The m iddcned Saltan appointed liis young 
s m .Mujalud Shih with Malik Ghori as his regent during 
his minority in c isi hafellaimrtyr in the holy war he 
un lertuok to avenge the death of the faithful at Mudkal. 
Hu crossed the Krishna with horse without any 

delay. According to Ferishta Bukka seems to have been 
alarmed and sent off “all his treasures, valuable baggage 
and eleph lilts towards his c.ipital and prepared him- 
self to engage the enemy or beat a retreat ne.Kt 
day as he should find it e.spedient." The night was 
stormy and rainy, elephants and other beasts of 
burden stuck frequently in the mud and had not 
advanced more than tour miles from the royal camp. * 
Hearing of the enemy's movement during the night, the 
Sultan marched towards them early in the morning. Bukka 
appears to have been taken by surprise and at a great dis- 
advantage on account of his heavy baggage and fled lo- 
waitU the strong fortress of Adoni, leaving every thing be- 
hind. Mahomed entered the Raja’.s camp and put all to 
ileath and the slaughter amounted to 7i>,0l)0 men, women 

’ riw I miiitrv retcrivil tn 11 .1 pUiii ciniipiiifiluf :t deep .illuvial tle- 
I’li'it u.vulU iiierlyiiy ('r.ivel. Tlii. i". i.illeil ttie til.iek uittini suil. lu 
tlie-H' liaiiic i- priatualiv inii'ii.'dbU' tin -.iiinc (I.u'miiUt raiiis 
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and children. Receiving reinforccnient.s the Sultan mai'ch- 
ed against Adoni in the plains of which on the banks 
of Ihe Tunghabadra, Bukka bad feiken up his position giving 
the command of Adoni to his sister's son. Bukka had 
collected agieat army ; Mahomed with a l.irge train of 
artillery, crossed the Tunfhabadra and entered the domi- 
nions of Bijanagai, saysFenshta, “for the first time invaded 
by a Mahomedan .sovereign in person". Ferishta is in a sense 
incorrect as the Sultan of Delhi, a few decades ago, had 
attacked Anagundi and was several times repulsed before 
he captured it. The Sultan stationed himself within 20 
miles of Adoni wheie the Hindus were prepared for war. 
Sewell observes : “II is ditlicult to locate with any certainty 
the scene-i of this campaign. Bukka m.irchetl out with a 
large force to intercept this move and placed himself on 
the south bank of the Tunghib.ulra in the neighbourhood 
of the threatened loitiess. Piobably the Sultan crossed the 
river somewhere neai Sirgupa in the Bellaiy district and 
fought this battle in the open cotton plains close by”. Fei ish- 
ta's account, greatly colored m favour of the Mahomechuis, 
seems, however, to be the only document on which we 
have at prCcent to take our sLind. I give here a short 
resume of it. Rija Kishen Ray received the mtelligence of 
the crossing of the Mohoinedaiis and assembling all 
his first nobles consulted them on the best mode of 
opposing the enemy. Hajiiml, a relation of the Rai, 
and commander of his armies was entrusted with the 
command. Hajimal opposed the Mohoinedans with 40,(»(K1 
hoise and .'lOOiOOO foot. Mahomed commanded his general 
Khan Mahomed to iniistei his tioops to oppose the enemy. 
His troops, consisted ol horse, foot and an 

immense tiain of aitillery. On the llth ot Jieekad 7t‘i7 
Hajri .irinies 

of light and darkness met. From dawn till 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, like the waves of the ocean, they 
continued in warm conflict with c.ich other, a great number 
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being slain on eacli side. Musa Khan and Esa Khan who 
commanded the right and left wings of the Mohomedan 
troops were slain and their lines broke, which misfortune 
had nearly given a blow to their army. Sultan Mahomed 
appeared at this juncture with 3,000 fresh horse and res- 
tored their spirits. Makrib Khan advanced rapidly with the 
artillery and caused great disorder among the enemy’s 
h«)rse and foot. He was supported by a large number of 
the nobility of the Mohomedan troops. An elephant 
named Slier Shikar belonging to the commander, refused 
tlie guidance of his driver and lushed into the centre of the 
enemy's line where he was stopped by the elephants of 
Ilajimal. Khan Mahomed with 500 horse followed the 
elephant and in this confusion Hajimal received a 
mortal wound. This misfortune seems to have turned the 
tables. The centre having broken, the infidels fled on all 
sides, the swords of the faithful were not yet sheathed 
when the royal umbrella appeared. The Sultan gave orders 
to renew the massacre of the unbelievers. They were 
executed with such strictness that pregnant women and 
even children at breast did not escape the sword.” Kishan 
Rai appears to have fled to tlie woods and mountains for 
shelter. The Sultan is stated to have followed him from 
place to place for three months, putting to death all 
who came in his way without distinction. Kishan Rai 
took the road to Rijanagar followed by the Sultan. He 
besieged it for a month, but could make no impression 
upon its impregnable defences. The Sultau drew out the 
enemy by a dodge. He pretended to retreat and Krishna 
R.ii seems to have caught the trap by pursuing the Mussal- 
mans, Mahomed siicUlenly fell upon the king’s camp but 
the Raya escaped to his capital. .A.fter failing to take the 
city a second tune, the Sultan contetited himself by ravag- 
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ing the surrounding country. Sewell says that Bukka tried 
to make peace but the Sulfem refused. * 

A court favorite remarked to the Sultan that he had 
sworn to slaughter 100,000 Hindus but not to totally 
destroy their race. The Sultan said that though twice the 
number of his vow might have been slain, yet till the Rai 
paid the musicians he would not spare the lives of his 
subjects, to which the ambassadors of the court of Vijaya- 
nagar, who had full powers to conclude a treaty, agreed 
and paid the money. The ambassadors then pleaded 
that no religion had ordained that the innocent, particular- 
ly helpless women and children, should suffer for the 
giitlly. If Kishan Rai had been faulty, the poor and 
wretched had not been partakers in his crimes said the 
shrewd ambassadors. The Sultan replied that the 
decrees of Providence had so ordered that he had no 
power to alter them. The ambassadors further urged 
that as the two nations were living close to each other, it 
was surely best to avoid unnecessary cruelty which would 
only embitter their relations. The Sultan wiis struck by 
their remarks and swore that he would not, in future, put 
to death a single enemy after victory and would bind his 
successors to do the same. This promise held good for 
some years, but wholesale mas.sacres were perpetrated by 
the Sovereigns who came after him. Feri.shta remarks with 
a triumphant air (s/c) that Mahomed slaughtered iiOOjOOO 
Hindus including women and helpless infants. 

* It is clear froni Ferislita's statement that it w.as nut ewctlv to 
Bukka that he makes a reference but to one Eish.rn Rai, who must liave 
been likelv a ijeneral of tlie nijanaR.>r princes or probably one of tlie 
princes of Warrangal who must have been helped by Hukka to oppose the 
SuU.m in bi.s march. liukka was admittedly a m.m of war and with the 
able genends he liad under him and the v.isl resources he dmmianded, 
it would be absurd to think that he could have been so easily defe.ited. 
Aniither incident that strikes any careless reader is tlie f<ict that a greedv 
monarch like Mahomed Shah should have neglected to take advantage of 
victoiy if iliere was one and should liavc .mcepted a paltrv suin in retvirn 
for ail the enormous waste he sliould have heen subjected to in under ■ 
taking this war, 
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and wasted the Carnatic. Peace ultimately was effected 
between the two kingdoms and they remained without 
open hostilities for some years. The Sultan diect» in 
1.S75 A. D,, not long before the death of Bukka I. 
According to Ferishta, this is made to appear a signal 
defeat to the Hindus although to a plain mind the after- 
results greatly reduced the extent of the victory which 
Ferishta claims for the Mussalmans. 

A few questions naturally suggest themselves at this 
stage. Mahomed Shah's array was harassed by large bodies 
of Hindus. He failed to take the strong city of Vijayana- 
gar although reinforced strongly. He refused peace till the 
drunken draft was paid by the Ray of Vijayanagar. 
Losses on both sides were great. The Mohomedan 
army would have been thoroughly routed and annihilated 
but for Mallinatha’s mortal wound and his removal fro m 
the scene of action. The battle was fought from dawn till 
evening and the commanders of the two important 
wings of the Mohomedan array wei-e killed. The 
heavy artillery was not called into action till late 
in the evening. Considering the temper of the Kings, 
the race hatred and the merit they were supposed 
to get froiu the slaughter of their enemies, it is 
easy to see that the battle was. furious and the losses 
terrible on both sides. Bukka was a man of war, so also 
Mahomed Shah. What made the former inactive when 
he could have routed the enemy by his presence and 
reinforcements from his nephew, it is not easy to guess. 
Both sides were thoroughly exhausted and crippled. The 
draft paid by the ambassadors bore no proportion to the 
losses suffered by Mahomed Shah, If the Sultan gained a 
decided advantage, he would have routed and mas*sacred 
the whole of the Hindu army. If the Sultan's resources 
in men and money were ample, if his soldiers were as 
courageous and spirited as Ferishta tries to make then^ 
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apitCiir, it is difficult to conceive why a consummate 
general lilte Mahomed Shah should have slept over this 
opportunity to strike a fatal blow to his inveterate and 
rising enemy and to have contented himself with the 
payment of an insignificant sum to a parly of his 
inuhieians fur singing two delicate verses from the poet 
Amir Khiissroo. Bukka offered a most degrading and 
humiliating insult to the messenger of the Sultan who 
brought the drunken draft. This was too much for a 
Mohomedan of such -fierce lemiTcrament as Mahomed 
Shah to excuse. The results of the bloody war seem to 
have left marks of depression on Mahomed Shah, for he 
made no further war during his life on Vijayanagar. lu’om 
a careful perusal of these records, this war seems to have 
been the greatest since the foundation of these two 
kingdoms. vSewell correctly says that “ the narrative of 
Fensht<v is necessarily tinged witli bias in favour of the 
Miissalraans and that it ('History) was not compiled till 
the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century,* 

We can clearly see from the above arguments advanced 
th.it the ;\Iuhoraedans were not victors in the field and 
that boJi bides were glad to come to some terms as no 
special advantage was claimed on either sicle. The sub- 
sequent etfects of this war ivere naturally disastrous in the 
regions subjected to the movements of the hostile armies 

' FVushU'b account is full of misintcrpret.itioiis ami contusion so 
f.ir as Hindu names arc concerned. He introduces Ltiddur Deo 
(l’iat,ip.i Hudi.i II.) He lias a Kisben Rai wlien he means H.irih.u.i I or 
Itiikica I and he c.ilU MaUinath.t by Uie title of Ilaji Mull or Hhojiiial. 
The .ifiny ot Hukka may have been larger lhan that of the Muss.iluians, 
hilt the fiKuies given by FerishU look ev.igtteiated. The description 
given hy t’ciishta shows the cap.tcit,v of Mai linatha asat'ciieial lor he 
had succeeded in Uuiiin^ the tables on the Mussalinans .md would have 
eiitiiely j lulled them and R.iincd the d.iy but for his mnital vvoimd. 
The b.itlle was luiight in the plain close to Adoni and it is a c minus tact 
th.vt neither Liuteka nor his nephew, who commanded the stiom; 
toitrcss oi Adoni, came to the help oi the aimy when it was (Usor{*.inised 
by the i.ili ol their {lencral. 
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and they were laid waste mercilessly by the uiicumpromis- 
ing belligerents. Feriahta is incorrect in his note on^the 
friendly relations between the two Stales fur some years. 
Peace lasted only for a short time and Mujahid Shah, the 
successor of Mahomed Shah, soon declared war against 
Vijayanagar. 

Mujahid, son of Mahomed Shah, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Gulburga and ruled for three yeais. He 
tleelared war and l.iid seige to Vijayanagar. 'I'he young 
Sultan, according to Ferishta, wrote to Krishna Ray that 
“ as some forts and di.stricts between the Krislina 
and Tuuiniedra rivers were heltl by them in participation, 
which occasionwl constant dis.igreements, he must, for 
the future, limit his confines to the 'ruinmedra and give 
up all on the Eastern side to him with the fort of 
Heckapur and some other plaeeV’. The Ray replied by a 
“counter-demand that the Sultan sliould evacuate the- 
whrrle of tlie Doab since Kaicluirand Muclkal had always 
belonged to the Anagundi family.” He further demanded 
to fix the boumlary at the Krishna and asked for restora- 
tiun of all the elephants taken by Mahomed Shah. The 
appellate Cuurt for national disputes is the trihuual of 
amis and Mujahul declared war at once, marched in 
person, emssed the rivers anil appeared before Adoni. 
On hearing that the R.iy was encamped on the bank of 
the Tungabhadra river, he left a division of his army to 
besiege tlu' fortress, sent a second force to advance to- 
warrls Vij.iyanag.ir, and himself proceeded in a north- 
Westerlv direction towards the river. The Hindu king 
for some rea-.on. seeiU'. to have liol heart .md retired to 
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the forest on the hills of Sondnr, situated to the South of 
Ins ^apitah* 

Vijayanagar grew into a magnificent city with well 
furnished treasury, powerful armies, strong defence works, 
and mercantile, literary and religious activity. Learned 
men and merchants flocked to this imperial city. The 
young Sultan, having heard great praises of tlie beauty of 
this capital, advanced to Bijanagjir, but finding it almost 
impregnable, he moved in pursuit of the enemy in the 
field. 


Ferishta says that pursued by the Sultan the Ray fled 
through the woods and hills towards Setu Runder Ramas- 
war, but never dared to appear outside the woods. The 
favourite of the Sultan repreaentecl the pursuit as iruitlcss 
but he would not desist. In the meantime the health of 
Krishan Ray and his family failed and they were warned to 
quit the woods. The Ray retired to his capital. The Sultan 
sent an army after him while he, with Bahadur Khan and 
5,000 men, went to Rameswaram to amuse himself and 
repaired a iiiosque built by the officers of Alauddin.t 


* Ferishta's Beckapare stands for Kaiikapore, a strong fortress to tlie 
South of Dharwar lying on the direct route from Vijayanagar to the 
sea, hence its possession by the enemy would paralyse trade. Tummedra 
of Ferishta must be the river Tungabhadra. 

*Hurliani Maasiv names this king as “Kapazali." Major King declares 
tliat there can be no doubt about the correctness of the name. Mr. Sewell 
observes — "I venture to hazard that if the word had been written ‘Pakaah', 
the sound would suggest Hukka Shah. There is uo name horne by 
tlie kings of Vijayanagar in the remotest degree resembling Kapzah." The 
\fohomedan historian had an unfortunate knnek for perverting Hindu 
names. If Pratapa Rudra can become Lnddcr Uco, Bukka as Krishna 
Ray and Matlinath as Hajiinull, the tr.ansitiou which the name of Biikka 
■liati to undergo in liecoining 'Kapzah’ inav have a line of defence in the 
, Moliomtilaii inethod of thinking, which is incoinpreheiisihle to other 
nations. 

t The story related by Fcri-slita will hardly hold water. He says : 
“Mujahid one clay went after a man-eating tiger and shot it with a single 
.arrow tliroiigli the heart. Tlie Hindus, on hearing this were struck with 
dread." Between Vijayanagtu’ and Adoni there are liardly any tigers 
now found, but there are a large number of panthers. The records are 

lo 
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Miijahid is alleged to have broken clown many temples 
and pillaged the country fiu- and wide. He returned^ in 
great haste to Bijanagar to push on the seige. The Hindu 
king sent large numbers of troops to defend the streets. 


ajnllictint'iis reuards the building of a mosque at Setu Bunder Kamaswar- 
Some traces of an old mosque at Itamaswar are shown, bat whether it 
was built tiy Mallick Kafur is doubtful. Sewell rightly observes 
regarding Mujahid’s movements thus : “ It is extremely improbable 
that a Molminedan sovereign, could in the fourteenth century A. U,, have 
tH'uolrated so far south witlt such a handful of men. They would have 
been harassed at every step by myriads of Hindus, who tliongh doubtless 
treiiihling at the sight of a Mohomedan would, we may be sure, never 
have permitted .'i,niill men to traverse in peace one thousand miles of forest 
and mountain, for Kamusliwarani is fully SOO miles from Vijayanagar. " 
Tlie same otijcction may be raised against tlie march of Mallick Kafur' 
hut Mujahid was not Mallick and never possessed tlie capacity of that 
great general. Mullick, besides, was trained in leading large armies^ 
making r.ipid marches and accomplishing his conquests by stratngic 
da.sbes. He started with Uiu.iifin horse from Delhi and must naturally 
have augmented this huge cavalry with large divisions as lie went on 
subduing kings, capturing impregnable forts and carrynig off immense 
booty. Mujahid may have wandered impotently through some of the 
neighbouring woods and besieged the Raya in his capital when he 
entered it. Force of circumstances made the Hindus well trained to 
arms and tliough their armies were not uniformly successful (neither 
were the Mohomedans unilurmly successful] it would be absurd to think 
that the wlmle army of the king of Vijayanagar would liave been paralysed 
by sucii an urdinary act of Mujahid as the shooting of a tiger with an 
arrow. The events which followed tlie inability of Mujahid with his 
boasted v.ilur to make the slightest impression un the royal capital 
the bloody battle that ensued and the disastruous retreat of the Bahamiiii 
Sutt.'in without tlie siiglitcst advantage from this large sacrifiue of men 
and money ought to convince alt the readers of tlie history of Vijaj-anagar, 
of tlie untruthiuiness of Kurislita's remarks and the credit he wishes to 
fasten mi the warriors and le.sders of •• the true believers and men of light" 
in titeir engagements ag.iinst the “ infidels and men of darkness.'* An in . 
fcretice h> he sound and genntne mast he Kssed on indisputnt>lo facts. It 
is unre.ison.ible to think tliat there were not warriors in the army of Hukka 
wlto omiit have shot tigers bv arrows or to have even caught tigers bare- 
handed. Sucli acts of courage and .skill are not wanting even in lliese 
degenerate days of tlimlu existence. In Nep.it, even in the present day 
females shoot tigers willi arrows and kilt them witlt speitfs. 
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The Sulliin drove them before him and gained the bank of 
a piece of, water which now separated him from the citadeJ 
in ^'hich Kishan Kay resided. On an eminence stood a 
temple close by covered with plates of gold and set with 
jewels, and venerated by the Hindus under the name of 
Puttuk.* 


* It is clilticult lo icluntify the piece of water alluded to. Sewell 
guesses it as the picturesque lake eif Kanialapuratu. It is useless to 
speculate considering that Fcrishhi wrote from traditinn after the 
lapse of two centuries. Sewell says with great force “ the 
strangest part of the story is that we are not told how llie 
Sultan succeeded in penetrating the oulerlines of works .and in 
reaching a spot which divided him only from the inner citadel or the 
palace enclosure." Abdur Raiiak gives in A 0. 144.S .seven lines of I'orti. 
tications but it is not easy to guess how ina,ny walls Uukka had roiiiul 
his palace. I have carefully examined these liistorical spots in person- 
The lake at Kamalapur has a line of masonry wall for its bund and lliis 
seems to have been extended on cither side to the rising liills and Unis 
might have formed a formidable line of defence. I am inclined to refer 
the reader to a sort of lake to the north of Kamalapur andsurrounded on 
all sides by rocky hills topped with powerful batteries. Ferishta mentions 
a rivulet in this connection and this irnty refer to the broad and deep 
channel which flows near it. If Sewell's guess is correct, then we have 
no rivulet there and the enemy's position would have been far more 
secure. The temple dedicated to Anjaneya was perhaps on tlie top of 
any one of the surrounding hills and may have been a place of great 
veneration. If my guess is correct, then the palace of the Kay would be 
about a mile to the west protected by three lines of fortirications from the 
place where stood Mujahid with his select body of troops. Close to 
this lake may now be seen the ruins of the palace occupied by the 
famous minister Appaje during the reign of Krishna Deva Koya. 
There ate no other sheets of wider round the palace precincts which 
■could be called lakes. Even to gain this lake they must liave penetrated 
througn four lines of fortifications, three on the northern side of the 
Tungabhadra and one on the Southern side. The breadth and depth of the 
Tungabhadra here at all seasons would have been the greatest obstacle f or 
a foreign enemy to cross. The wholcstory therefore smacks of pure fiction. 

Ferisht'i continues thus : “ the Sultan destroyed this temple 
as a religious obligation and possessed himself of the pre- 
cious jewels. The idolaters raised their shrieks and lamen- 
Uvtions. They obliged Krishna Ray to lead them and 
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aclviincccl resolutely in aslonishiii}t nimihers. Mujahicl 
laid aside his royal umbrella and with an Afj'han, named 
Mahomed, crossed a rivulet to observe the movements of 
the infidels. A Hindu, ideiitifyinj;' the Sultan from his 
horse, resolved to revenjre the destruction of his j;<ods and 
unperceived through tlie hollows and broken grounds 
gained the plain and charged tow.iiaL the Sultan at full 
speed when Mujahid, liy a lucky instant, made a sign to 
tlie Afghan wlio al once charged Ihe Hindu. Mahomed’s 
hor'-e re.iring he lell to the ground, 'fhe Hindu w.is on the 
point of putting him to death when Mujalud, with ihe 
iiuiekness ot lightning, advanced towards the Hindu. The 
latter aimed adeadly blow al the Sultan. Luckily an iron 
helmet saved the Sultan’s he.id who, in his turn, cut the 
Hindu into two. A tierce battle then ensued in which the 
Hindus were defeated, but the Mussalman army had hardly 
recovered from fatigue when the Raja's brother arrived at 
the capital with a reinforcement of 2t>,no() horse and a large 
army of foot. The battle then seems to have raged furiously 
fur a long time. Daud Khan, the Sultan’s uncle, fearing for 
the safety of his king, quitted hi&postat Dhumiasadra and 
joined in the light with g.dlantry. The Mohomedaiis were 
again victorious but the Hindus, taking advantage of 
Daud’s movements, captured the abandoned position and 
seriously threatened the wireat of the Sultan. Mujahid 
liad to leave the held hastily and ’'V skilful manneuveriug 
extricated the remnants of his army from the hills with 
about 7(1,000 prisoners, mostly helpless women ami 
children. Mujahid retreated from Vijayanagar and sat 
down before .Adoni, but after a fruitless siege of nine 
months, had to retire to his own dominions.” Thus 
ended the e.impaign of Mujalud Shah in spite of the 
successes claimed lor the "men ot light” by Kedshta 
anti the cnurmoiis losses incurred bv the Hindus * 

* tUiiili' “ nimuiutsuli.t j., .i l.uik iit tliu ti|,iin mi the- 

wsa-ni Lillie 1 .1 tin Vi\.i}'.iiu.l,u lulN i.ilkil DouiomiuiUmiu. Tlic hill K 
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(IW feet attcl litm iv/lliiii the villngc of Kanva Tiiniuapiinim. Ct>iiiiii.iii(ii(i}f 
as it does the route by vvluuli h force issuing from the capital would 
attempt by rounding tlie hills to cut off tlie only line of retreat open to 
tile invaders towards the nnrtli east. The importance of tlie post to tlie 
Mohoincdan army could not be overestimated.” Ferishta is inconsistent 
and confusing. If Mujahid was victorious and the Hindus were defeated, tlie 
reasonable inference would be that cither a peace would liave been con- 
cluded in which tile Muss;llmans, as victoi-s, would liave dictated tlieir own 
terms and exacted a fat ransom from the Hindus or that Nfujatiict would 
have captured the royal city and its king and mercile.vsiy plundered it. 
The young Sultan was a brave soldier, but he does not seem to have been a 
great general as he neglected a splendid opportunity of dealing a decisive 
blow at his enemy. Ferishta’s victory for tlie Moliomedaiiiseemi to have 
been really a disaster from which Mujahid cleverly managed to extrieale 
liiinself and Ins army and marehedoff to Adoni. This fact clearly .sliows lli.it 
he was not a victor and could not have had any advantage in tlie liattle. 
Tile brother of Bukka wlui arrived willi timely reinforeemeiits and 
virtually uliaiigcd the situation to Bukka's advantage was Mara|ipa 
who was ruling in the norlli-west of Mysore in Nagarkliaiula. 


Other sources j»ive the details of this buttle slightly difftTcnt. 
Mujuhid, learning of the return of the Ray from tlie woods 
to his capitiil, suddenly invested the city of Vijayanagar. 
He was not able to make any impression on the strong 
lines of fortitiaitions which surrounded the city and in one 
of the skirmishes nearly lost his life. In another, he pene- 
trated into the second line of fortification.s where there u’a.s 
:i celebrated image of God Hanumanta which the Brahmins 
tried to save. They were dispersed and Mujahid struck 
the image and mutilated it. A dying Brahmin, lying at tlie 
foot of the image, thus cursed the king "For this act", the 
Brahmin said, " thou wilt die ere thou readiest thy kingclom” 
a prophecy which was literally fulfilled. An image hewn 
out of a large boulder of granite still remains and sliows 
tile murks of Mujahid’s mutilation. The last efffu ts of 
Bukka to dislodge Mujahid proved more successful, fur 
after a bloody engagement, Mujahid retired with heavy 
losses in officers and men accompanied by (iO to 71) thoii- 
’ sand captives chiefly women.” 



llS MtlJAHtu's DKATri AND SlfcCIiSSiON 

Daucl Hlian, Ihc* kin^f's luiclt;, vvhtj was in conimantl 
of a division in the battle before Bijanaj^ar and who was 
severely reprimanded by the Sultan for leaving his posl,'^ felt 
greatly displeased. Smarting under this affront, Daud con- 
siiired against his nephew and killed him with his own 
hand when asleep in his tent on the 1-lth April l.'jys A.D, 
Mujahid reigned scarcely three years. He had no issues and 
as heir presumptive D.iud claimed succession and was 
at once acknowledged Sultan by the army. But the 
succession was disputed by many, especially by Roohpur- 
w.vr Agha, the sister of Mujahid who instigated one of 
her brother's attached attendants to revenge his master’s 
<leath. As Daurl was kneeling in prayer in the mosque at 
(julburga he was cut down by the assassiji on the 
I'.lth May l.'lTti A. D. and died on the spot. He 
reigned for a month and five days. His adherents 
tried to place Muhomed, his son, nine years old, on 
the throne of Gulhurga; but this was opposed by the prin- 
ces and Mohomed the younger .son of Alauddiii Hussen 
was crowned as king with the consent of all parties. 


* I’crh.iii-. this temple may h.ive been built on one of the hill sides 
enelosinjj the pl.iiii of Nimbiipiir. Even today strong lines ot lortwull.. 
iii.iy he seen oil the neut to nakkas:ig.im. and Mnjatiid must li:i\u 
iii.tii.i)jeil to sc.ile the tu'si lines of defences and enter into the second. 

Tile Moliomed.m date ^iveii for Mujahid’s death is 2lst Muliorum 
.t. U. "SO. 

Mujailid beciime king when nineteen. His father left 
him .icnmp.ict and nourishing kingdom, a full treasury, an 
immense projicrty in jewels and elephants with a well 
manned and properly disciplined army. Mujahid wtis tall 
aiul tnajestic ;ind ptisscssed of great bodily strength. At the 
Ictuler age of fourteen, Mujahid had broken the nei-’k ftf ail 
opptinent in a wrestling match. According to Kerishta the 
Bahamani Princes maintained themselves by superior 
valour ; fi ir tit power, wealth and extent of country, the Kaytis 
of Bijanagar were gre.itly their superiors. “All Southern 
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India had suhtnilted to the sway of the Bijana"ar Princes. 
The seaport of Goa, the fortress of Malpjoan and many dis- 
tricts of Tulughat were in their possession. The country 
was thickly peopled and the subjects were submissive to 
the king’s authority. The Rayas of Malabar, Ceylon and 
other islands and countries kept their a nbassador'^ at his 
court and sent annually rich presents to the Rayas of 
Bijanagar." Bukka was not idle. He overran the Doab, 
advanced to the river Krishna ‘and invested the impreg- 
nable fortress of Ralchur. According to I'erisht,i, Hiikka 
raised the seige after Mohomed I was procl.iimcd king .iiul 
also agreed to pay the tribute which he had promised to 
Mahomed Shah," 


• Theie sicems tn be no logic in Fciiilit.i'-, ■.tatemcnl Ikikkii 
witii his warlike brother Mar<tpp.i dKlodgud Mujnliid .inil compelled linn 
tn beat a hasty retreiit. There is no leasoii thuicforu i\hv he slinulil con- 
sent to pay tribute simply bec.uise a neWsovcMeigii ascended the tin one 
ot Gulburga In the lei ms of peace between Mahomed Sh.ih .ttid Ihikk. 1 , 
in the first war, stipulation w.is only tor the payment of the diiiiiken 
draft. There is no mention ot the tribute in the peace cmulitiims iind 
FeiishU makes no relerence toil. It is ditlicult to see why .i victorious 
I uler should consent to pay tiibute to a new and iiiisuttled Uni;. 


Fariiao Nuniz, in his chronicle, apparently seems to 
devote a short paragraph to the reign of Bukka, 'riie 
Portuguese narrator goes un to say "by his death one called 
Buca Rao inheiited the kingdom and he conquered 
many lands which at the time of the destruction of that 
kingdom remained rebellious and by him they were taken 
and turned to his lordship and he took the kingdom of Oorya 
which is very great. It marches on Bemgalla. He reigned .‘17 
years being not less feared than esteemed and obeyed by all 
in his kingdom. On the death of that king Buca Rao, there 
came to the throne his son called Purouyre Deo Kao 
which in Canarese means a powerful lord ;ind he coined 
ii money of Paradas which even now they call Pnrfuiyre 
Deo Rao and from that time forward it has become a 
cpstom to call coins by the u.mie-i ot kingi th.it made 
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them and it is because of this that there are so many names 
of Pariidas in the kiiiffdom of Bisna^a and this kin« in 
his time did notliin^ more than leave at his deatlf as 
much conquered country as his father had done. " 


* Nuni/. places the death of King Ueva Kao in 123!l or 12 tO X D. 
Even il a i-entur> is allowed to Nuni/, as Sewell seems to lia\e done, 
the dale (oines to laid, hut not to 1313 as he eontends. Nuni/ distinctly 
••avs that .Vnagondi was taken in 1230 1). and Mohomed Tuglilalc 

lem.iinsd there two \e.iis, this will be 1232 A. D. I)e\a Kao ruled theie 
•.eseii years and it (.nines to 1210. How Sewell justifies Nuni/ when 
he is ineniiect In user a centurv, I enimnt understniul. 


.\ comparison of ttie various sources of information 
leads us to introduce the followino documentary evi deuce. 
First the chronicles of Muniz who visited the Court of 
AchyutaRaya in the si.\tec‘nth century when the empire was 
already tottcriiij:? and who must have collected hi.s in- 
formation about the old kings of Vijayanagar from in- 
telligent people during his stay at the capital of this great 
Hindu einpiie. Second, the narrative of Ferishta who seems 
to have written his history after the fall of Vijayanagar from 
information mostly obtained from Mohomedan sources ; 
andtbirdly, thestoue and copperplate inscriptions which have 
been left to the succeeding generations by the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns themselves or their ministers and generals. Most 
of the information about the ancient dynasties in, India has 
been gathered from the ancient inscriptions discovered under 
(lovenmient control. There is very little reason to dislielieve 
facts when they are sufficiently corroborated by inscrip- 
tions in different parts of the country, Ferishta’s and 
Sen ell’" histones have to be corre'ded in the nratter of 
Pi im es who fought in 1*177 and l,'}7iS I). Sewell observes 

that “ the decease of llukka 1 of Vijuy.iiiagar nni.st 
;qiip.ueiUly, tor reasons shown. Ixi placed at about i;i7il 
.\. I). But tthat these reasons mv, he h.is not given in his 
histiuv. V'vi'ishta gets out of this diffieulty bv calling 
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the Vijayaiiagai- prince who fought with Mahomed Shah 
and Mujahid as Kishan Ray, so that, this name may be 
fixewl on any Vtjayanagar sovereign, since there was no one 
m the first period of 170 years who bore that name. A fine 
copperplate grant dated S. 1298 (Nala)(1376 A. D.) in the 
month of Phalguna records a grant by Harihara Mahipala, 
ruling in the royal city of Vijayanagar, of the village of 
Hebsur with its 40 hamlets belonging to Congonad, on 
the north branch of the Kaveri in the Hoysana country 
forming them into an Agrahar named Bukkarajapura in 
order that his father Maharajadhiraja Raja Parmeswara 
Vira Bukka Raya might obtain Sivasaynjaya (Union with 
Siva) and, through the removal of his sins, acquire the 
grace of Parmeswara, on Brahmins. From this it seems 
clear that Bukka I must have died a short time before this 
grant. I have read the original in Sanskrit and the 
language is plain. This inscription irresisfably leads us to 
the inference that it was made after the conclusion of the 
death obsequies of Bukka Raya by his son Harihara II. • 
Another inscription S. 1297 Rakshasa A. D. 1375 records 
erection of a Virakal during the reign of Bukka Raya in 
honor of Siriya Moloji by Brahmins for defending their 
cows against robbers. Another important inscription dated 
S. 1298 Nala on the 12th day of the bright half of the 
lunar month Aswija A. D. 1376 says tliat when Vira Bukka 
Maharaya was ruling the kingdom, Avali Baichi Gouda 
died and his junior wife Mudagoundi made sati 
with him. Thus we see Bukka was alive in Aswija of Nala 
1298. S., but seems to have died before the commence- 
ment of Phalguna in the same year. Aswija corresponds 
with October and Bukka was living in October 1376 A. D. 
but Phalguna in S. 1298 of the same year Nala, corresponds 
with March 1377, A.D. and, therefore, it is very clear that he 


• The copperphite amnt of Yedatore is dated S. 1308 Nala on the 
first day of the dark half of the lunar month Phalgwui on Tuesday in the 
constellation of Uttara Pbalguni. 

16 
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died towards the latter part of February or the earlier period 
of March l.‘J77 A. D. In conformity with this view a large 
number of grants after this date are recorded to have been 
made by Harihara II which I shall notice in their proper 
places in the next Chapter. 

Mujahid’s campaign against Vijayanagar seems to have 
covered the period from June 1375 to April 1378 A. D, If 
Bukka’s death took place in February 1.377, then, Harihara 
II must have been the ruling prince who, with his brother, 
drove Mujahid from the siege of Vijayanagar, took ad- 
vantage (if Mujahid's death and advanced towards the 
Doab and laid siege to Kaicluir, No Sasanas have come 
to light which speak of Bukka as ruling in 1377, or 78 or 
79 A. D. ; under these circumstances Bukka’s son Harihara 
II ascended the throne early in 1377 A. D. 

It is difficult to value the character of ancient princes 
about whose real work we have contradictory evidence. 
One who reads Ferishta, in his wars of the Bahamani Sultans 
against Bukka, will be struck at the timidity and the faint- 
heartedness of Bukka shown in his engagements against 
the Mohoinedans. Inscriptions however show that he was 
a man of great courage and capacity for war, before whose 
prowess all the neighbouring princes trembled and the faces 
of the Turushkas shrivelled up. As is often the case 
with great military men, Bukka may have shown on one or 
two occasions an unaccountable inactivity or apparent 
cowardice foreign to his nature and thus missed chances 
which might have proved of immense advantage to 
him. Even as Yuva Raja he was entrusted with impor- 
tant military operations and was usually successful. He 
extended his territories rapidly on all sides, placed his 
brothers, sons, nephews and other relations in important 
positions. He was ably assisted in his civil and military 
functions by the counsels of s;ige Vidyaranya and under 
his paternal .»dvice, he largely patronized arts, sciences and 
litcniture. Prosperity :uul plenty prevailed in his timet 
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Religious toleration was a special feature of the rulers of 
Vijayanagar. His kingdom now extended from the 
Eastern to the Western oceans and he seems to have 
exacted subsidies from the kings of Oorya, Colombo, 
Malabar and other islands. The royal city of Vijayaiiiigar 
was greatly improved and appears to have attracted the 
special attention of the Mohomediin princes by its extent, 
magnificence and wealth. Probably it was the largest 
city in India, if not in the world at that time. Trade was 
seriously encouraged and schools were established for im- 
parting spiritual and temporal education. The civil adminis- 
tration had assumed a settled form and taxes were imposed 
and collected at rates consistent with the productive 
capacity of the lands. The large number of tanks, villages 
and towns, built after his name and the names of his 
close relations, shows his keen interest in agricultural and 
economical conditions. Temples, agraharas, and canals 
sprang up in quick succession and the people, as far as we 
can learn from Ferishta, Nuniz and other foreign writers, 
were contented, happy, andloy.al. Rebellious princes were 
subdued and their lands brought under the control of the 
Central Administration. He seems to have commanded 
the love and admiration of all those with whom he came 
in contact, and on the whole, he appears to iis as a man of 
remarkable civil and military capabilities. His ministers 
were able men and discharged their important functions 
with vigour and foresight. One of these was Muddappa, 
the dwelling place of justice and policy and an ornament 
to the Lakshmi of Victory. 

Harihara II inherited from his illustrious father Hukka, 
the wealth of the kingdom together with the wise minister 
Mudda Dandadhipati. Mmappa ruled in the North-West 
of Mysore and Kampa, had the charge of the Eastern 
dominions. In the face of clear evidence contained in 
the,se genuine documents (inscriptions) it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the pei'sons were not wluit 
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they purported to be or that they quarrelled for the suc- 
cession to the throne of Vijayanagar. It is remarkable that 
Bukka and Sri Vidyaranya, the greatest general andT'the 
greatest statesman, respectively, of the age, had so combined 
their efforts that the empire, founded by the latter, pro- 
gressed phenominally “ till it reached its zenith” in the reign 
of Krishna Deva Baya. Their religious policy with respect 
to the Jains. Mahomedans and Vaishnavas formed an 
admirable coiytrast to the religious bigotry and racial hatred 
which actuated the policy of the Gulburga Sultans. Plunder 
seems to have been the aim of the Mussalman sovereigns, 
while consolidation of their power and protection of the 
subjects brought under their sway seem tf) have been the 
goal of the Vijayanagar princes. Bukka must have been 
an old man at the time of his death. He was in the prime 
of youth when the city of Vijayanagar was revived in l.'jl56 
A, D. by Vidyaranya and made Yuva Raja. He died -11 
yeare after its foundation. During this long period of 41 
years, he was its chief military man, and extended Vijaya- 
nagar from being a little nucleus of a political state to that 
of an enormous empire yielding crores of pagodas of yearly 
revenue. Vidyaranya was their chief guru, minister and 
counsellor. They possessed quite a large number of minis- 
ters who referred all complicated questions to Vidyaranya 
and acted under his general control and guidance. In 
ordinary matters of administration, they seem to have 
acted largely on their own responsibility. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Early Rulers or Vijayanaoak. 

Harlhara 11. 

Haiihai'A II succeeded his illustrious fathei without 
Ally dispute. Pie has been specially distiiif>uisj)ecl as tlie 
lucky son of Bukka I by Gauramhika. Bukka had five 
sons probably by different wives. If Bukka's death took 
place early in 1377 A. D. Hanhara II, soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne, had to enffajje himself in a bloody war 
with the Baharaini Sultans from which he appears to have 
emerged quite successful.jfThe Chronicles of Nuniz, with 
reference to the dates of succession of the early Vijayanagar 
princes appear to be rudely shaken by the clear statements 
in tlie inscriptions discovered all over Southern India and 
the Deccan. Without casting any slur on the veracity 
of Nuniz as a narrator, a distinction must be made between 
his’ relation of facts which he personally observed and 
those statements he obtained from men who were strong 
in traditional lore and in whom Nuniz was compelled to 
place great confidence. As a Portuguese traveller he labomed 
under special disabilities in the knowledge of the verna- 
culars prevalent at the Court of Vijayanagar. As stories, his 
observations may be very interesting, but as facts to be 
assimilated into the histoncal fabiic they lequire careful 
thrashing and elimination. Nuniz was entirely wrong 
with reference to the dates of the early Vijayanagar tillers. 
He gives the first king Deo Rao (Hanhara I) a 
reign of 7 years which is entirely falsified by the light 
thrown by the inscriptions. It would he idle to 
say, therefore, that Deo Rao died in 12.311 or 1210 A. D. 
as Nuniz says distinctly, even it we allow one century, 
as Mr. Sewell seems to do, to the Chronicles of 
Nuniz, History is averse to allowing centuries or even 
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days in recording its facts. The date of the invasion of 
Anagondi by Malioined Toglilak given by Nuniz is liJ.'iO 
A. D. and as siicli can have no value hi a historical wcfrlc. 
Then Nnniz gives Biicca Ra<j, successor of Deo Rao, a 
period of 'M years. This brings up tlic period, as per Nuniz 
to li7t) or 1277 A. D. Therefore the statements of Nuniz 
about f-Iarihara II are of no value to a historian as he 
mentions neither llie date of his accession nor the length of 
liis reign.* 

Nuniz says tliat “on the death of that king Hucca Rao, 
there came to the throne his son called I’uroyre Deo Rao 
wliich in Canara me<ins powerful lord and he coined a 
money of parodas and from that time forward the 
kings that made the coins called them by their names and 
that this King had a son, who, by his death, inherited the 
kingdom who was called Aja Kao and he reigned 43 years 
in which time he was always at war with Moors." 

“According to the inscriptions Harihara II reigned 
20 years" says Mr. Sewell and that he was the first king 
who had assumed to himself imperial titles. He gave many 
grants to temples and consolidated the supremacy ot his 
dynasty over all Southern India. Sayana, brother of 
Madhanvacharya, w;is his chief minister as he was to king 
Sangama II. Mudda, is mentioned in two inscriptions of l,‘j7H 
and 1332 A.D. as the king's general. Another of his generals 
was called Eruga. His name appears on a pillar in a jain 

*Mr. Hcw«ll U inisluci by facts enmncMtetl by Nuiii/. Probably he 
tikl nut carefully re.«l flic imuvirou-. inscriptions relating to the reigns of 
these Mivercgins. tlisUctails about Ilariliara fl have been hastily (ligu..tc(l 
an I incorrectly reconied in liis “F*irg-itte’» Empire. ” They retiuire to be 
.miemletl when .» second edition is cilleil out. M.ihumed Toghfak ruled 
irinn tSilS to IS.'it .VI), and his iiivaiium of Aiuigondi to ISSS A.D. 
i> well borne out by other hM»>rical records. The revival of .Viugnndi 
.Is Vfdyaiwg.w by Sri Vidyaranya took pi, ice in llWti .V. D. or ia.'»8 
S.S. .M iSveii Ue.irlv bv the f.itnoiis ilampi inscriptions. Even - if Nnnlic 
ti*d cmifonniled the S.ika era with the A I), the d.itvs do not tally. 
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temple near Kamalapiir at Vijayanagar which piovej. that 
the king was tolerant in religious matters. Another general 
named Gunda lived in his reign but his date is uncertain. 
Another inscription declares that king Harihara early in 
hi.s reign, expelled the Mahomedans from Goa and that 
one Bachana Oodeyar waa then governor of that place. 
One of his principal wives was Malladevi or Mallambika- 
The extent of his dominion is shown by the fact that in- 
scriptions of his reign are found in Mysore, Dharwar, 
Conjeevaram, Chingleput and Trichinopoly. He was a 
worshipper of Siva under the form of Viriipaksha but 
appears to have been singularly tolerant of other religions. 
The latest actual date of the reign afloided by inscriptions 
is October 1,5, A.D. 1399.” * 

Regarding the inaccuracy of Nuni.c in his dates 
Sewell frankly says thus “ I can give no explanation as to 
WhyNuniz calls the successor of Harihaia II Aja Rao 
nor to his estimate of 43 years for his reign. The names 
and lengths of reigns given to Aja Rao's biiccessors by 
our chronicler proves that by Aja Rao he means two kings 
Bukka II and Deva Raja I and the period combined by 
their reigns was only 14 years not 43." To a logical mind 
Nuniz proves that he was confounding centuries and years, 
the names of lulere and the dates of their births and 
deaths. During the reign of Harihara II, about the end of 
1398 or the beginning of 1399 a war broke out between 
this kingdom and that of the Bahamini. Daud was mur- 
dered about the latter part of May 1378 and was succeeded 
by Alauddin’s youngest son Mahomed I. He appears to have 
been welcomed by all parties, so says Ferishta. Mahomod 
reigned 20 years and was lucky in inducing his maternal 

* Sewell is wrong when he savs that "the fust inwrii'tion of his 
successor Harihai a II is dated .VD 1.179" He quotes Hnllzah's Ep. In. 
Vol . HI page 2-1 which is also off tha iniSik See page 27 Koigotten Em- 
pire. From these it seems pl.im tha. Sewell did not cimsnlt the l.itest dis- 
covered inscriptions. The whole tf this paragr-rph lemiires Lonection. 
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grandfather Sufuddin Ghori his father’s chosen companion 
and counsellor, whose wisdom and foresight had mainly 
supported the well government of the Bahamini kingdom 
since its foundation, to become his minister. Mahomed was 
a peaceful and virtuous ruler and foreign w-ars and domestic 
insurrections wereunknown during his time. Considering 
the licentious times he lived, he was virtuous in marrying but 
one wife to whom he was loving and constant and in his 
liteniry tastes and the duties of the kingdom, he found 
congenial occupation. During times of scarcity, he got 
grain from Mahva and Guzerat and distributed the food 
among the suffering poor. He established schools and en- 
dowed them liberally. Mahomed died on the 20th of April 
1.197 and his eldest son Ghiasuddin, a lad of seventeen years 
succeeded him. On the 14th of next June, he was heacher- 
Qusly blinded in an entertainment by an ambitious slave 
named Lallcheeu who aspired to the office of a minister. 
His younger brother Shamsuddin succeeded him, but after 
a nominal rule of 5 months, he was blinded and deposed 
by his cousin Feroz Shah, second son of Sultan Daud. 
Feroz Shah was a member of the elder branch of the royal 
family and became one of the most celebrated princes of 
his line. He ascended the throne on the 15th November 
1398 A.D. Ferishta calls him “ the merry monarch of the 
Deccan" and even after the lapse of 500 years his name 
survives in song and tradition. He was fond of music 
and drank hard, but this love of pleasure never interfered 
with the performance of his State duties. He worked assidu- 
ously during the day ami the evenings were given up for 
pleasure. His entertainments were open to all. His harem 
was immense and contained select ladies from all parts of 
the world including f air European s. He was well versed 
m several languages and boasted that he could speak to 
each lady in his harem in her tongue. He built a fort and 
town on the Bhima and called it Ferozabad. Deva Haya 
of Beejanagar encouraged by the news of constant 
revolutions at Gniburga invfaded the Haichur Doab 
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with 30,000 horse and a vast army of foot, Mr. Sewell 
says “ the first movement of the Hindu array must 
therefore have taken place in the beginning of the cold 
season of 1398 A.D., when the great cotton plains were 
passable.” Harihara II must have been an old man and 
probably entrusted this invasion, for which Ferishta gives 
no reason, to his son Bukka whom Ferishta calls Deva Raya, 
Harihara's .son Bukka alias Deva Raya may have been the 
person referred to. The Hindu princes tried to capture 
the important fortresses of Mudkal and Raiclmr. Feroz 
Shah moved rapidly to meet the enemy. The Krishna was 
in full flood and the Raya was encamped on the northern 
frontier of its bank. The Sultan held a Council of war, but 
the advices were not satisfactory. A Mahomedan Cauzi 
named Seranje read the concern of the Sultan and offered 
to cross the riv^r with a few friends and to assassinate 
Deva Raya or his son as chances would permit. Hundreds 
of boats were prepared expeditiously to cross the river. 
The Cauzi, with seven of his friends disguised as holy 
mendicants, repaired to the Raja's camp where the dancing 
girls resided. The Cauzi pretended to fall in hopeless love 
with a courtesan. In the evening she dressed herself in 
her best jewels and when about to start, like a maddened 
lover, the Cauzi fell on her feet and begged her not to 
be absent from him. She said that she had orders to go to 
the Raya's son and could not take any body unless they 
belonged to the class of musicians. He gave her proof of 
great musical skill aijd thus followed her to the tent of the 
young Raya. Several actors performed at the same time 
and the dancing girl obtained permission for the Cauzi ami 
one of his companions to show their feats. Having been 
disguised as women, they entered the tent ogling and 
smiling and so well imitated the murmurs in playing on 
the mandal, dancing and mimicry that the Raya's son was 
charmed with their performances. At length each drew a 
dagger and like the dancers of th ; Deccan continued to flou- 
rish them making a thousand antic posturr-s in advancing. 

17 
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retreB^tii^g and turning round. Then suddenly rushing 
op, Ihe Raya’s son they plunged the daggers into his 
breast^ afterwards attacking his companions. Their fri^ids 
who were watching without the tents ripped up the curtain 
apd entered to assist them. Many of the company being 
tapoh intoxicated were easily put to death. The Cauzi and 
his friends extinguished all the lights, made their escape and 
mingled with the crowd. The outcry became general 
round the tents. Some cried out that the Sultan had 
crossed the river and surprised the camp. Others shouted 
that one of his chiefs with 12,000 men had murdered both 
the Raya and his son. 'rhe night was extremely dark and 
the Raya’s camp extended for nearly ten miles. Various 
rumours were circulated and the different Hindu chiefs, 
ignorant of the real cause of alarm, contented themselves 
with waiting in their own quarters under arras. About 
4,000 of the Sultan’s troops crossed the river in this 
interval.” “The enemy's foot stationed to oppose the 
passage, terrified by the alarm in camp, fled in confusion. 
Feroz Shah crossed the river with the whole of his army 
before morning and assaulted the Raya’s camp with 
great fury. Deva Raya, grieved by the death of his 
son, made but a faint resistence. He took up his son’s 
corpse and fled with his army. The Sultan gained 
immense plunder in the camp and punsued the Raya 
to Bijanagar. Several actions happened on the way and 
the Sultan was successful.” The Raya took refuge be- 
hind the walls of Bijanagar. Feroz Shah sent his brother 
Ahmed (afterwards Sultan) to ravage the districts South of 
Bijanagar. Ahmed plundered the country, carrying 
many Brahmins as prisoners. The friends of these begged 
the aged king to offer ransom and after much nego- 
tiation, the Sultan accepted lb lacs of Huns” and con- 
sented to enter into a treaty. “ The two kingdoms were 
to be the same as before the wai-s and each party refrained 
from di.sturbing the subjects of the other.” Mr. Sewetl rightly 
observes with great force “ this does not look as though 
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the Sultan had gained any very material advantage in the 
campaign, since the true boundary was always a subject 
of Sispule." The Burhani Maasir says that the Sultan 
began the war and accepted a large indemnity and 
promise of payment of annual tribute. Mr. Sewell 
observes " not long after this war, but certainly not before 
October 15, A. D. L'JOO Harihara died and was succeeded 
hy Bukka his son.” Sewell is wrong in his inferences. An 
inscription dated 1377 A. D. records Madaiasa as ruling 
Araga and Gooty when Harihara II was ruling the king- 
dom m peace and wisdom. Another grant of the same 
year declares that when Harihara Maharaya was ruling, 
his brother Udayagiri Virupauna's female apartments 
and his mother Padmaladevi gave some grants to 
Vccrabhadra God in Araga. An inscription of’ the same 
year records the gift by the Nadu Prabhus (chiefs) to 
Bacharsa’s son Govinddeva when Udeyagiri Virupanna 
was ruling the kingdom of Araga. An inscription dated 
1379 A.D. Kalayukti (Lunar year) declares that Harihara 
was ruling in peace and wisdom. A copperplate grant dated 
1378 gives a graphic account. II says Harihara was the 
son of Bukka and Honnaye who was in accomplishments 
like the science of love, in wisdom like the Vedas. Then like 
Harihara (godj their son Harihara was glorious as a king. 
He inherited all the wealtli fiom his father with the minis- 
ter Mudda Daudadhipathi, for the purpose of clearing 
away all darkness. He was the cause of joy to all his 
people. Virupaksha himself as the supreme deity of his 
faraily? Kriya Shakti <is liis family Gum and the minister 
able in protecting, and punishing did he inherit along with 
the b<iine city. Harihara II g<ive the vill.ige of Jambur 
to the Brahmins m the Hoysana cuuntiy and called it 
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Honalapura after his tnolher’s name. Chikkaraya Udeyar,, 
son of Harihara Maharaja was niling in Araga in l.'JTG.* 

o 

Mudda was his famous general and minister. He 
hound down the hostile kings by his policy and was like 
Sum.intra the famous minister of Dasaratha and Kama. 
Harih.ira comniitled the cvires of the estate to his minister 
and was at ease like H.iri. He built an Agraharam called 
Mudcladandanay.ikpun otherwise called Chikkahadaka in 
the Ucchangi Siine andgaive it to liralimins. An important 
cop|Terplale grant dated Kitfi A.l). introduces us to a 
series of interesting facts ironi which inferences regard- 
ing the relations of the ruler and the ruled, tlie mercantile 
activity and their lionesty, the state of the commercial and 
agricultural classes, the means of communication they used 
for the supplies of the royal cities like Vijayanagar, the 
slate of public feeling and the weight attached to it by the 
governing officers, the extent of the kingdom and the 
unanimity among the public leaders of all classes and 
creeds may he safely drawn. The public leaders of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom declare their appreciation of the 
invaluable services rendered to the country at large by the 
famous Mudddadandanayaka in this sasana. These 
leaders included, among them, merchants, traders, heroes, 
virtuous men, learned scholais, greatmen, truthful men, 
self-.sacrificing individuals, polite gentry, famous men, 
administrators of justice, adventurers, descendants of 
great Lunar families, men distinguished in various walks 


* aa‘. tlie Ciipital wf Mal.ij’arajjy.i nr tim hilly counlry. The 

S,inUr.) kint,o i>t Hombu>chu laviicd it as feudatnries „f the Chalukyas 
ill “the I tth .ind l.lth eenturics, it coini'ic.eU of three idties nr 18 kainpalins 
idiitriUi) and sseiit utuler the name nf the kiiiKdom m .Vraga fioverued 
by .\ 1’riiM.e «t the VijayaiuK.ir tamily. Atler the i.ilt of Vijayan.igar 
prinee-, the Kel.uli cliieis held it until thev were nu.,ted by the loii- 
^liie-t, nf Hvdar (loiitycir Ch.uidr.ij'nnK is a hi.(;h peaked hill to the 
west nt Sm.)h .uid striiD;;Iy irii tilled riiv 'Uiiiinit is S.iino feet high. It 
was imce tlie residence nf Tr>ii«tiak.til.unb.i inentinned hy Itie European 
WlitWi. 
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of life and those who eslablished paths of virtue. The grant 
says “ the illustrious Bukka was born in Somavamsa. 
Na''a, Nahusha and other kings ruled the earth but 
none with such distinction as Bukka. His great son was 
Harihara II. His kingdom was invincible. He made great 
charities and gifts. He obtained victories over Chola, Kerala, 
and Pandya, although he made victorious expeditions in 
the clear days of autumn to the lotus faces of the Yavana 
women. Their falling tears (by the death of their husbands 
and children) made the daj'h always appear cloudy. 
Harihara was perfectly tolerant in religious matters and 
hisopen-handed charity to all, without reference to caste or 
creed, makes him agreat king. Mudda, his famous gencial, 
seized many prosperous kings and confined them by his 
valor. He granted many Agraharas to Brahmins. He 
protected the various castes with the same love as if they 
were his own children. He established justice on a firm 
basis and was ever ready to relieve the needy and the 
oppressed. Greatly rejoicing in the just and merciful way 
this minister governed his subjects, the farmers, merchants 
and all the leading men resolved to pay him (Mudda- 
dandanayaka) certain taxes cn account of the privileges 
he gave them and the peace they enjoyed under his wise 
administration. The names of towns given in this grant 
show the extent of the empire of Vijayanagar and also the 
antiquity and importance of many of them. We have 
here Hastinavate Vij ayanagar, Dwarasaraudra, Penugonda, 
Adavani, Udayagiri, Chandragiri, Mulvayu, Kanchee, 
Padvedu, Chidurangpatna, Mangaluru, Barakuru, Hon- 
navara, Chandavaru, Araga, Chandragooty, Annigeri, 
Nidugallu, Chinnatanakullu, Taraikallu, Anaviddu, Sari- 
kalluyu, Tilakalambi, Singpatlana, etc. The Mayorality 
of all these and many other towns were confen ed on this 
minister and certain collections on merchandise were given 
to this minister by way of gratitude. The details about 
the customs and the dilfercnt articles of trade lead the 
readers irresistibly to the conclusion that the merchants 
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had a Chamber of Commerce or a union at the capital 
citicb and their arrangements were sacredly respected by 
others in the mofiissil. Carts, elephants, bullocks, donkftys 
and other beasts (jf burden are clearly mentioned; and the 
traflic seems to h<ive been immense in spices, grains, 
psecegoods, fot)dstuffh, horses, cattle, agricultural produce 
and manufactures of alt varieties. It may be signiticantly 
noted here that if the merehants had shaky accounts 
or consciences, the enforcement of these resolutions would 
have been simply impracticable. The sums mentioned 
refer to small g(jld coins of dilTerent values and the super- 
vising agency to control such small items from thousands 
of mercantile linns w'otild have found its work' impossible^ 
and tlie cost of its maintenance quite out of proportion to 
the sums collected, The honesty of merchants seems to go 
down in proportion to the elaboration of rules of evidence 
and the loop-holes afforded them to rush to ruinous 
litigation and defeat their creditors. 

Harihara must have been liighly flattered by the good 
administration inaugurated by this’ minister and to have 
allowed the people to express their loyalty and gratefulness 
by the cession of taxes on certain articles of consumption. 
From this grant it is made cle;ir that Himhara's kingdom 
was peaceful, his subjects were intelligent, appreciative, 
grateful and loyal and that his empire extended over the 
whole of Southern India and portions of the Deccan and 
the whole of the East Coast up to Bengal. 


Thv i)t.icripti(>i> Myi that the Maluimud.ms wurc dcfeateci by llari- 
Imm. It instructive to note that public opinion had ^rcat vvei^'ht 
even among tliv mint dv.-potic tornis ol government and its ollkcrs were 
vdteu made t» fee) it by the act-> ol the public. « 

Mi. Kivt* give . I wrong d.itc in bii h.insl.iiioii. ) have sect) the 
nngin.it and it gtve-S.ika tlS.1 Dniiduhtii oi ,V.I), t'jfil. I'htf, is ,t peculiar 
eaxana and piolMhly leler-, tn -loinc eavlv king a, the uly of Vijayanagar 
not nunevi, E C. Vul. XI page-, lUI and I ts. , 
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A Sasana dated 13S2A. D. records that Vijaya named 
Hai’ihara granted to Brahmins Siinkaripura, Another 
dal-fd 13!s3 A. D. {Dundnbhi) speaks of some grant to 
Mudda Dannayaka during Harihara’s reign, but is con- 
sideiably defaced. A grant dated S. 1307 (1385 A. D.) 
Raktakshi declares tliat during the prosperous and increas- 
ing reign of Harihara, his great house minister IMadhava 
Mantri gave the Ambalikodigi to Dasamaisa. ^ 

A copperplate grant dated 1386 A. D. Kiodhana 
records that Harihara gave to Brahmins Ghattadahalli in 
theSeganad in Hoysana Kingdom and named it Sarvagnya 
Harihara Maharaya Purara. A Sasana dated Prabhava 
1.387 A. D. records that when Harihara was ruling with 
Muddappa as his minister, the lord Malagarsa of the 
“Kashmirivamsa” had the broken Kalaui of the Kesava’s 
Temple at Beluru restored with gold. 

A Sasana dated 1388 A. D. declares that when Hari- 
hara was ruling in Vira Vijayanagari, the elders of Sena- 
guna bowed to the virtuous Yati Bhadra Deva who obtained 
Siddiu, Another of the same date records' th.if when 
Harihara was ruling a prospei-ous Kingdom some 
merchants made a division of lands in Arahanahalli. 

An inscription dated 1390 A. D. records Thippanaikii 
granting l.andtoGod Mylara during the reign of Harihaia 
and his great minister Mallappa Odeyar ruling in Araga. 
Another of the same year says that when Harihara was 
ruling the kingdom in glory a great number of gowdas 
(village and district officials) gninted villages in order that 
merit may accrue to their popular king. This shows the 

* This M.idh.'ivii MiHitri is tlieaon of Clmnnd.t and disciple of Kasivilasa 
Ktivasakti. He must not be nnstak.cn lot the great s.igc Madliavacluiya 
(Vi dyaranya) whose status and intellect w.is the highcstmlndiaatth.it 
time! For full arguments on this important itnestion teCei to nekt 
chapter. 

* 1 ijnotc so iTi.'vny inscriptions lo show tb.it Haiiliain 11 was ruling up 
to a later date than A D fixed for his death bs Euiopenn writers 
and that the inscriptions aietiustwuithv .ind speak ot bis rule .st least up 
to September 140k A. D, 
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appreciation of the King's rule by the lower classes and 
their gratitude towards him. 

A lasaiia dated 1301 A. D. relates that during Hltri- 
hara’s reign a part of the customs in Yedatore was set apart 
forGod Ankanatha. One dated 1302 A. D. declares that a 
Raja went to Swarga during Harihara’s reign and his wife 
made wli with him. An inscription dated 1,‘593 A. D. 
{Srmuhhti) records the grant of land to a Brahmin when 
Bukka’s son Harihara was ruling the empire. A copper- 
plate granf records that when Harihara ruled in magni- 
iicencc in Vijayanagat, by his order Subbana Odeyar ruled 
the Araga Kingdom and a grant of land was made to 
Ramachundra Saraswathi Odeyar, free of all imposts. 
In 13'.4 A. D. Somanna Odeyar ruled Araga under Vira 
Harihara Maharaya. According to an inscription found in 
Kamakshi Temple in Conjeevaram the vinmana was built 
by Harihara in 1390 A. D. A Chilaraakiiru inscription 
records under date 1383 A, D. the endosvment to the 
shrine by Harihara of Vijayanagara, A copperplate 
grant dated 1394 A. D. states that in Yadu's line rose 
Sangama. Bukku was his most famous son. His eldest 
son was Harihara 1 1 who ruled in the royal city of Vijaya- 
nag.ir. From him followed the sixteen grand gifts and 
nourished the tree of Dharma. At the time of the moon’s 
eclipse, Harihara made a gift of two villages at the conflu- 
ence of the Haridia with the Thungabhadra, where 
“myriads of Thirthas unite" to Nsrasimbhafta one for his 
astrological abilities and another for writing this sasana.* 

H'.irulra ii a itru.ini flowini' from the faiuuu'i "Sulckcrc" (danciii(> 
Kiris' tank) eonstnieted in tlie Uth ceiilurv A. D. by Santava dauKhier of 
Kintf Vikrani.i R.ti.< Ills capital c.tlled SvvarKav.iti was submerged 
when the t.oik w.is full and he called his d.iuKliter Sole or piostitutu in 
ins irritation at the loss susUiiied by her careless ,ict. The t.ink is the 
finest ill Soiilhern India having a circumfeience nt hi miles. The dr,iina(»e 
of 20 siinate miles is received UirooKh .» jjoiSe and the defile"" between 
the hills heiii)* iwiiow the bond is very small, but of stupendous width 
height .uxi stieuKth. The irrii'ible .ue.t under the t.mk is 20,000 acre", 
.«ut is mostiv coccwl bvdensc juiiKle. In spite of the hemendous foice 
oi the ruslmiK w.iters the cmb.inkineiit h,is remained firm tor i]ti.irly 1,000 
years w itlioul repairs and shows the }j>"e.it engineering skill of the ancient 
wurlimcn in India, 
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Tlic houhe minislei ol Haiihara II, Gundappa 
Daniiayaka made a present oi bell metal lamps to some 
Gocrin Vijayanagar in 1395 A. D. 

During the reign of Hai'ihara II from 1377 to 1404 
A. D., the empire seems to liavfc been peacetul and pros- 
perous, and if there were any wars with the Mohomedans 
they must have been of a minor nature whose results, 
probably, were in favour of the Hindu Princes.j Araga 
was an important province ruled by those in whom the 
Vijayanagar Emperors had the greatest conlidence. The 
ministers were also Dannayakas or Commanders of armies. 
When occasions arose they fought battles for their luaslcrs, 
and generally seem to have b^ii men of approved military 
capacity and courage. Many of them distinguished them- 
selves as statesmen of raie skill and foresight. The palace 
establishment appears to have been a huge collection of 
guards, horsemen, clerks, servants, artisans, priests, trainers 
of elephants, horses and wild beas/s, wrestlers, gymnasts, 
accountants, newsbearers, store- keepers, carriers, doctors, 
and literary men, dancing and singing men and women, 
and all such persons who pandered to the tastes of the 
royal ipe nbers, and who were attracted to these courts by 
their liberality and nmagnilicence. .An inscription dated 
1390 A. D. (Dhatu) records that Bachana Udeyar sat on the 
thiune in Bandanike, in Hanavasinad, when Harihara 
Maliaraya was luhng the kingdom in peace and prosperity, 
when a grant of customs was made fur temple repairs, The 
Viceroys under Vijayanagar monarchs had their "thmtes’’ 
on which they sal and carried on their Political business, 
similar to their suzerain lords, and under their general 
eontrol and authority. A copperplate grant of the same 
date, records the grant of an Agrahar to the Brahmins 
I called Harlharapura on the bahks of the Thimgabhadni 
’near Hasana in Sigenad during the eclipse of the mooiu 
An insciiption d.iled 1397 A. D. {Isimui) s.iys that in the 
extreme South of Jainbu Uwipa is the glorious Temple of 
IS 
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Kcsav.i ill Vclapuri (licUir), The S,iiva'> .ulurc limi ah 
the Vcjclanlliih as Brahma, the Buclclas ab Buddha, the 
Nayyayikas at, Kartha (Creator), the Jain.s as Arha aiuf llie 
^limamsakas as Karma. God Kesava ^ives sight to the 
blind, raises the poor to r oyalts’, causes the lame t o walk, 
and maKes the d um b eloquent. 'J'he union of Hangaiua 
with Sarada produced five sons. The first was Harihara 1 
and the third w;ls his illustrious brotlier Bukka. Hanhara 
1 1 was born to Bukka. When Vira Harihara Mahaniya was 
rilling, in the new royal city of Vijayanagar, his extensive 
empii-e in wisdom and peace, devoted to his feet, disting- 
uished for counsels, and attraction for victory was his 
famous commander-in-chief (iunda Dundanatha, into the 
flames of his valour, the Yavana, Tiiruka, Anclra ami other 
kings fell like moths. Anga lost his limbs, Kalinga fell 
senseless, Ghurjaras got lever, Panchalas were almost dead, 
Syndhavas tell into the ocean. Andhras got blind, Cbolas 
were caught in the nets of skirmisher-, when (iundanatha 
thought of war. When he became the head of all Vijaya- 
nagar troops, Anga broke in battle, Kalinga bolted, Andhias 
ran into caves, Ghurjaras became silent, Konkana and 
Kataka drove into the corner, and Cholas and Pandyas hid 
themselves in hills. He draj^ed the proud Tiirukas, and 
confined Saipa, Patheya and other generals, like so many 
apes in his stables, jaista and Kanista were also seized by 
tlie throat. He was like Mariiti (Anjanaya) ro Hama. 
I'hen follows a list of the important countries, where this 
famous general and cuiujuenror Gunclri, set up golden pillars 
of victory. He set up •' Satakumbhalankrita jayasthara- 
bhas" In the interior of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Katora, 
Kambhoja, Siinhana, Tuluva, Magudha, Mallana,’ Kerala, 
Oddya, Jinn, Jonigu, Ariuiaua, Konkana, Chera, Chola, 
Patidya, V’'idarbh:i, SourastRi, Kuru, Maru, *Panclui, 
Panchala, Magavayya, Tet^nga, Parasika, Pariyatra, Kol- 
Iwna, Kashmira, Berber.i, Bhotta, Maha Bhotta, K.ika, 
Maka, Kkapadu, Hu<lanmkh.i, niul Kemhi. Under Ihe 
orders of Harihaia Maharaya. Giuula restored the grants 
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which Vishnu Varclkana Bitti Deva Raya had made to God 
Kesava, and which had been reduced by lapse of time. • 

Gunda built with seven storeys the Gopiira 
(towerj over the doorway in Belur which Ganga Salar, 
the Turuka of Kuluburge, had come and burnt, 
and set up on its summit a golden Kalasa. « 

A Sasana dated 1397 A. D. records that Narayanadeva 
Odeyar, son of Malfappa, brother of Haihara II, came to 
the junction of Kauveri and Kapila and granted an Agrahara 
called Pratapa Hanharapui-a in the Chennapatna Nad to 
Brahmins for the long life and prosperity of his uncle. 

There are two insciptions under the same date which 
lecordtlie grant of Hemniuge to Varada Bhatta by Hari- 
hara II and a grant of a vill.ige to Sarvagnya Puri Sripada by 
the Nad people. An inscription dated l.‘I99 A. D. records 
that Chendagowndy became .i sanyasini, when Harihara 
Maharaya was ruling, * 

■* Tills Sasana gives particulars which have a great significance, 
liclui was lui influential suburb ol Dwarasarauclra (Hala Bedu) under the 
Hovsiila BellaUs. Chaiinakeiiava was .idored by all sects alike for 
the succour He gave to the trulv distressed. The identity ot Vijayanagar 
1^ established beyond any doubt as being placed neai Pampasarovar. 
Gunda seems to have been commander-in-chief of Vijayanagar forces 
alter the famous general Mallinatha. The inscription aKo shows that 
Gunda conquered many Turuka or Mohumedan generals and confined 
them In his stables The establishment of pillars of victory in the coun- 
tries named above calls for some remarks. Pillars of victory cannot be 
citahtWicd in nnconquered countries and in the provinces of poweiful 
hostile princes, ff tlie statements in the inscription are correct 
the conntiies conquered by the commandei-in-c'iief must have been 
inncxed to Vijavaniigar or must have o\\ ned its nominal sway. As in 
Vsoka’s time so also m titis insUnce pillars of victory were set up on a 
large scale luostlv m tlieir own territories and some iii those of fneiully 
or siihordiii.tte smeieigns who could not Lake .inv ohjections for fear 
ol offending rising .iiid poworiui (nimcs 

’ i’liispioves that there was great attection jiiioiig the ruititg princes 
of Vtjavati.ig.ir and their numcions cousins and lelatioiis, ihusaciouiiting 
loi tilt pheiiDinennl .growth ol this mighty empire. 

'X teinalu .Sn/ivnsi is .i raiity . Now and then yogiiis or wometi prac- 
tising Yoga arc seen. Among liiabmms temales cannot betome Sanya- 
sinis." lint among the Sndras ii a woin.m e.iriis gnana or piaitiscsj 
Viiga, lier guru mav allow lu'r to use “ aslies anti k<ivi clothes ’ 



MO IIARIIURA’S CrLTt’RIC 

A sn-iaaa<Kitecl 11192 A.D. says that Raya Settles made 
a money realised by oil mill taxes to Chennn- 

kesavfi for “ Nanda Dipa” to increase the extent ^and 
prosperity of Harihara's Kingdom. 

A grant of land in 1400 A. D. is recorded during the 
eign of Harihara II. .A sasana dated S. I.'l^.o (1403 A. D) 
(Swatihanu) records that the Naika Vadies of A1 nr made 
a grant, during the reign of Harihara Maharaya for the 
support of dancing girls in the temple of Desanatha, 

Another of the same date records the gnmt of six vil- 
lages to Vittana Odeyar ruling in Araga. * 

An inscription dated 1403 A. D. records the grant of 
the villages given by the cultivators of the IS Kampanas to 
V'ittana Odeyar to the Brahmins during the prosperous 
reign of Hariliara II. This throws light on the culture of 
Harihara II, He was noted for his proficiency in mu.sic 
and poetry and also for his devotion to his father. An 
inscription dated 14(14 .A. D. states that under the orders 
of Harihara II, who ruled in Vi jayanagar, protecting the 
Vaniasrama Dburmas, when Rayappa Odeyar's son 
Vittana Odeyar was protecting the Araga Kingdom a 
grant was made by the Nads of 18 Kampanas to God 
Kalinatha. This is dated Poornama of Phalgunaof Swah- 
hanii and therefore corresponds with middle of March 
1404 A. D. We have now clearly seen that up to this period 
Harihara II was ruling and under his direct orders Viceroys 


* It is 8 meritoriou'} .set to beep a perpetual light before God and it 
i« considered to be etlicadiuis in averting evil-, of all sorts. 

’The father oi V'lttaiu is railed here Hemadri and is distinguished 
as a Uralimin Chief Minister. KriyaKakti was tiie Gnrii nfoMadhava 
Mantri, and ilicreion- HemadrI and Vittana seem to be his disciples, 
Vittana Odevar U c.'tlU'd ttr,ihin.t Kshetri .uul belimgs to Dharadwaja 
iiotra. ProbahW thew were descendants of SwUappa and Kavappii 
famous Mantris, under some old sovereigns and mav have belonged to 
the iiar.tsvv,tth;( {trahioins emigrating from Kashmir, 



bEATH OF HARIHAKA II 'MI 

were ruling in Araga, Mulvagal, Xcllore, Sefrungapatan^ 
and other places. * 

We now come to the most important in.scnption 
which refers to the death of Harihara. II, Vittana Odeyar, 
ruler of Araga, granted Miikti Hariharapura to the Brah- 
mins for the spiritual benefit of Harihara Maharaya on 
the 15th day after the death of that fortunate monarch. 
This grant is dated Ekadasi of the first half of Aswija in 
Tarana and clearly records the date of the death of Harihara 
II. The original runs thus : Harihara Maharaya died 
on the 11th of Bhadrapad i (rainy season) in Tarana S. 
l,'12t‘i (1404 A. D)," No more inscriptions have been dis- 
covered as yet which relate to Harihara’s rule after this 
year. In tlie absence of further documentary evidence, 
the death of Harihara If must be placed in September 
1404 A. D.« 

A few observations on the character ajul general 
administration of Harihara II will not be out ot place 
here. He seems to have been a middle-aged man when 
he ascended the throne. The Kingdom founded by 
Vidyaranya, and extended under his able counsel during 
the reign of Harihara 1 and Bakka I had been prosperous 
and consolidated. Harihara 1 1 seems to have been a man 
of great culture, refinement and generous instincts. His 

* Ar,iga seems to have been formerly the cnpitnl of the Mala\a 
Rajjya {hilly Lountiy) and comprised 3 royal cities and 18 Kampanas. A 
Kampam means a district ruled over by a military officer exercising 
also civil powers. A Viceroy seems to liave been appointed here from 
the Vijayanagar court with a " throne" and ample civil and cnilitarv 
anthority under the direct control oi the Vijayanagai Emperois 

*Mr. Rice in Ep. C. V'nl. VIII. Pt II pp, 188, 338 and ."iSh, thorough- 
ly contradicts himsell and in his Iiilioduction muUcs no note of tliis 
important historical fact. Mr. Rice quotes in his transliterutimis lalseh 
.tncl at v.ariance with the original. In his translation he contradicts him- 
self. The original distinctly -ays. Ekadasi mul Mondas. The translation 
makes it Sunday while the transliteration lecordsas bii'ami nnd Satin 
dav. Mr. Rice seems to be iii liopeicss confusion. Miikti iiie.ins tuiva- 
tion and Mukti Harihaiapura means tlie gift ot Hariharapura tin Ins 
salvation. The originals arc lully quoted and disaissed in my notes on 
p. 220 of my History ot Vijayanagar to which i refer all lliosc readers 
\vho would like to see things for themseKe-, 
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charities flowed on all classes without prejudice. He 
succeeded to the throne when there was a fierce war wjth 
the Miissalmans of Gulburga and appears to have come 
out with considerable advantage to himself and his subjects. 
His administration, which lasted for about 28 years, was 
marked by continuous progress and prosperity. 

All the inscriptions are agreed in recording him as a 
groat sovereign from whom flowed the 1(5 great gifts which 
nourished the stem of Dhanna (charity and merit). The 
most distinguished of his generals were Madhava Mantri, 
Ciunda Dandadhipathi, Mudda Dandadhipathi and Vittana 
Odeyiir. That Harihara II wjis e.\treinely popular and 
beloved by his subjects as well ;is his able ministers, is 
proved by the large number of inscriptions which record 
private grants and charities by his subjects for the benefit 
and long life of their illustrious monarch. Undisturbed 
by foreign invasions, undistracted by internal insurrections, 
the reign of this monarch, appears to have been one of 
continued peace and progress. He had 4 sons vis., Bukka 
II or Devaraya 1, Virupaksharaya, Sadasiva Raya and 
Chickkar.iya. The latter ruled in Avaga for some time. His 
empire included the whole of Southern India with portions 
of the Deccan, and the whole of the East Coast up to 
Bengal, Gunda claims victories over many of the coun- 
tries of N. India and probably many of them paid tributes. 

Diventmg these Sasanas of their hyperbolic language, 
it may he re.isonablc to infer that his conquests extended 
over a Urger area, and he might naturally have built 
** pillars of victory ’’ in many of those regions which he 
conquered completely or brougfit under his nominal 
suprein.icy. Vijuanagar had grown up into a mighty 
empire and its revenue assumed gigantic figures. The 
humbler titles of Odeyar and Mahainandalaswar had been 
dropped and the imperial titles, such as Rajadhi Raja, Raja 
Pai-araesvv.tra, and Maharajadhi Raja had been a.s8uraed as 
a matter of fact. Harihara II appears to have been the 
greatest .ind the most fortunate Hindu emperor of his age 



'jAt.L MDYAKANH 
CHPTER XII. 

'I he Eai ly Ruleis ol Vij.ivan.if'ai 
VlDYVRA\Y\ OH MADH VWCHAKW A 
It IS iiecessAiy to nuke obsetvations upon those cha- 
laeters, who played veiy impoitant paits in the histoiy of 
Vijayanagar duiing its earltei \cais Mention has already 
been made of the names of great minisleis, such as, Madha- 
vaehaiya, Mallappa, Basavayya,Gunda, Mallinatha, b.iyana, 
Kampa, Madhava, B ichappa, Viltan.i and olhet s. Tlie must 
piominent amongst them w.u> Vidvaianya, who laid the 
foundation foi the empue and tstabhshid the tamous 
bangama Uynastv on the thione of Vijayanagai. It is 
eonbi&tcnl with the oiigin, use and antecedents of the 
Vijayanagai luleib, to declaic that the piedeccbsoib ol 
Haiahaia had alieady acquiied domination ind influence 
in the countiy lound about Vijayanagai, and that they 
weie able to pitch upon a most convenient centie fni 
then capital on the delibci.ite advice and bubstantial 
pecuniaty help of then family Gui u Vidyai any a. 

The city, tounded b\ this leiiowned Biahniin sage 
Vidyaianya, was one ol the must luctuicsque and it- 
maikable in India. \n iticguiai plain on tin light bank 
of the Thungabhadia, neai Kishkinda was suthcieiit but iio 
more foi its enumlc, on the K.ibt and West, it was 
bounded by locky giaiiite lulls, thiough which weic a 
fewi uggedpasbCb. On the bouth may be seen the bpuis ol 
the lofty Ramandiug Hillb descending into it On the 
Noith, m addition to the hills ol coiibidei able elevation, was 
the uyer Thtmgabhadia in a hue ol c\tiemely decppoulb 
and dangeioub rapids w’htch form an .ilmisl unpassablr 
boundaiv. Immediately bevond and using out ol the bed 
of the liver a lange ot still iiiuie luggcd and impassable 
gtamte hills, with only one m two diHicult outlets, louiicd 
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an uuUinc uf fortifications of great natural strcngtii and 
when the passes and the hills had been strongly fotilied 
by bastions and curtains, the whole place was rendered 
almost impregnable. 

The encieiiteoi the city proper-e.'ccluding the important 
suburb of Anagondi with its strong lines of for twalls- 
onclosed an area of 80 square miles, and the ruins attest 
at once to the vast amount of population the royal city 
cmitaincd, while the temples, palaces, stables, monasteries 
and receiving houses for the pilgrims of Kishkindha are 
some of the greatest to be seen in India. Many of them 
still in a good state of preservation speak eloquently for 
the great skill and ability of the hands which raised them 
into existence. Whether from the sequestered situation 
<jf this magnificent city, the wild and strange beauty of 
the Thungabadra scenery, the temples and ruins of palaces 
and pavilions, or its peculiar historical, religious and 
literary interest, there are few places in India, more worthy 
of the attention of the traveller than Vijayanagar, the 
grand capital of the great empire of that name. Tlie 
credit of reviving a magnificent city, in a most lovely yet 
itnpregnable locality with wild picturesque surroundings 
belongs etitirely to the mastennind of Vidyaranya, and 
the Mahomedans, in spite of their fierceness and .superior 
valour, were never able to capture it, although they often 
tried their best. The mention of Kula Gnre [Family Pr 164) 
in Vidyaranya's works makes us to infer that there was a 
hereditary attachment between the royal family of 
Sang^ma and the Priestly family of Vidyaranya. Their 
mutual attachment for many generations culminated in 
the estabili^hment of the greatest Hindu empire during 
the modern times. Brahmin advisers, from time imine- 
mortal, graced tiie courts of the Indian roomirchs and also 
attended to their spiritual concerns. Looking back to 
the carliC'it history, it is seen that sage Vasista was the 
adviser and Kula tjuru of Sri Kama. Drunacharya 
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and Kripacharya lauglit the Kurus and Pandus in all the 
military arts and were generals ol unmatched valour and 
cowage. Dhouinya was the adviser and minister to 
Pandu Princes. Brihaspathi is the chiel counci ll6r and 
Guru to Devatas headed by Indra. 

Amatya Rakshasa was minister to Sarwartha 
Siddhi, Nava Nandas and after their destruction, to 
Chandragubla founder of the Mauryan Dynasty. 
Chanikya was a Brahman of extraordinary abilities, 
and placed Chandragupta on the throne of Magadha. 
Yogandhara was the able minister of Udhayana. Yugan- 
dhara was a minister of great abilities under the power- 
iul Kakateya Princes of Warangal. The early history of 
Vi)ayanagar i.s intimately connected with the history 
of Vidyaranya, After him we find the famou.s "Mantri 
Appaii ” under whose able counsel and control the 
empire ol Vijayanagar rose to the highest power and 
prosperity. Appaji commanded the highest confidence of 
Narasiraha Devaraya, his eldest so'i Viru Narasiraha and 
his second son the illustinous Krishna Devaraya. The 
latter called “ Salva Thirama" as Appaji or revered father 
and was greatly benefited by his wise counsels. During 
the more recent periods Brahmin ministers have been 
greatly instrumental in making the fortunes of many of 
the Native States in India. 

Madhavacharya worked with great zeal and tact in 
consolidating the power of the Sangama Dynasty. 
When his policy was eminently successful he selected 
competent ministers and gave them general directions to 
successfully carry out the wise measures which his 
mastermind had conceived and put into execution. 
An inscription dated 137(5 A. D. records that how Bukka 
with the help of Vidyathirthamuni became famous 
throughout the world. Harihara I and his four illustrious 
brothers testified their gratitude by making a grant of nine 
villages to Bharata Thirtha Sripada.* 

* See No 4 1 of Yedatore and No. of Srinceri E. C. Hice. 
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Inscriptions speak ol Vidyaranya with tlic greatest 
veneration and tlie sage continued to be the guardian 
angel of the empire for over half a century and to have 
steered its course safely through the political storms which 
raged furiously round the newly founded empire. The 
great bulk of his memorable works Vidyaranya seems to 
have composed before he became a Sanyasi in 1331 A. D. 
His younger brother Sayana was minister to Sangama II 
andHarihara If. Vidyaranya does not seem to have 
taken any active part in the routine work of the Kingdom. 
There seems to have been a great confusion even among 
the learned Pundits, over the identity of Vidyaranya and 
Madhava Mantri, (also a very learned Brahmin). Tlie 
following facts are offered to the educated public to clear 
these misapprehensions. 

I, Vidyaranya speaks of himself in his Parasar.i 
Smriti, as belonging to Bharadvaja Gotra and the son of 
Mayana and Sn Mati. \Vherea.s Madhava Mantri belongs 
to Angirasa gotra and son of Chaundra and disciple of 
Kriyasakti, and was also called Madaaiisa.’ 

II. When a person becomes a Sanyasi, he loses his 
parentage and assumes a spiritual name and the di.sciple- 
ship of his Guru. This is a civil death which entitles him 
to forfeit his blood relations, property and his parentage 
so much .so that lie cannot mention this previous relation- 
ship or associations. 

The father who commands the highe->t respect in a 
Hindu familv becomes a chela to his son, the moment 
the latter mounts on a pontifical throne.* 

The Guru who initiates ' him into the truths of a 
Sanyasi, Incomes thereafter his spiritual fatlier and gives 
liim a separate name. Vidyar!in)a was consecrated as 

* See Ntt. -’SI siitk.irpar K. O. Riir 

’ MilfH T)eMi Hti.u.*, Pitrn IK'vi> liliai n-l'iianisluds, Sik<)(ia 
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jdjjact Guru in 1331 A. D. unci therefore, he could not have 
been called thenceforwards as Madhava Mantri or Mada 
UrSi. Theiefore events connected with the name of Madhava 
Mantri after the date of 1331, A.D., must have been enact- 
ed by Madhava Mantri or some other man who bore 
that name. A few inscriptions will be examined to 
expl.iin what is meant by the above. The eailiest inscrip- 
tion relating to the foundation of the Sangama Dynasty 
and the revival of Vi jayangar, declares the sage's name Xir- 
inanui Nil inn mendm or as the Prince of ascetics. He is 
similaily adclresed in a Snngeri inscription which settles 
the question of Agra Taraboola (or giving first betel leaves 
and nuts by way of respect). I’lie ne.xt sasana dated 
134(5 A. D. Snngeri lecords the grant of nine villages to 
Bluu'atha Thirlha Sripada, by Harihara and his lout 
brothers, where Bhoganatha, the younger brother of 
Vidyaranya, assumed the spiritual name and renounced his 
original family name. 

Every Hindu knows that as soon as a man becomes 
an ascetic oi sanyasi he separates himself from all tem- 
poral lies and carnal atlections, which chain him to his 
poorvashrama, ” He also rises superior to Gnhasta, 
w ho contorras to the lower ntes ot Karmakanda. The 
sanyasi cannot dwell upon any aspirations, ot ,i tempoial 
natuie. His conception of the Almighty, partakes of all 
the essence of worship, which is enjoined on sages b\ 
Upauisliads. It would be inconsistent with the learning 
and position of Vidyaranya, to enter into any temporal 
woi ship, to take vows, relating to Saiva or Vaishnava Agamas 
and to perform ceremonies with the object of removing 
temporal troubles and dangers. In all works, attiibuted 
to the immortal pen of Vidyaranya, we read the siuti (in- 
vocation) of Vidyathirth and the great sage Sankaia- 
charaya. But nowhere, does he invoke, the blessings ot 
a temporal Guru, like Kriyasakli. No Yati, can be guilty 
ot perloiming Itni’rt (irUiana uijdei the sectarian upadesa, 
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of lemporiil Gurus, nor could he be ever described as 
dwelling at the lotus feel of his King. Tliis applies witli 
the greatest force in the case of Vidyaranya. Tlie cusfom 
sanctioned by the Vedas in India, requires Kings, lunvever 
mighty ^hey may be, to go and fall on the lotus feet of 
their Kula Gums* 

The custom of falling on Ihe feet of Gurus is not 
peculiar to the Hindus. It is found all over the world 
with some slight variations. The “ Bishop” anoints the 
king among the Christians and places the crown on his 
liead. The “ Cau/.i or Moulvi" blesses the Mahotuedau’ 
princes. The Hindu Gurus place the crowns on the heads 
of tlieir sovereigns. The priests have always held this right 
and no records in History are found of the highest priests 
falling on the feet of their sovereigns. No Matadhipathy, 
no Guru, no Bishop, no Moulvi, no Pope, no Saint or no 
Philosopher ever fell on the feet of their Monarchs. On 
the other hand the Monarchs have fallen ou their fed in- 
variably. Vidyaranya worked for a short time, gave 
thoughtful instructions for the regulation of the political 
work, introduced vigorous measures into the administrative 
details, and then withdrew to his mure important and con- 
genial work of contemplation upon God and imparting 

Noth— A grij TamUula, It i-> cihtoraarv ainuuii large gatherings 
LDgivc betel leave-) .md nuts tn the highest man first. 

“ Ufadtit"— one who takes a man nearer to the ubject of his 
worsliip. 

“ KttruMktiiuUi." Tile Hindu-- have two ilivisimih ol tlieir rite.-. 
Jt'aMtta and fiiiutiii. •• Karma ” th.vt whieh is dmie leads tn “Guana’’ 
timt which is to he Known— Gnd. 

See Hindu loiw and rites and liabilities nt Sany.isi-. 

When a man withdraws himselt for contemplation under Lerlain 
cmiditions iruin his doineibtic ciiviunniueiit), tic becomes a saipiyasi aii 
opposed hi “ -.;riha.U' one wliolisc.. with hi' lainiti 

■' r«frii»sftii*«in Ihfstati •>! a tpdii before hi lieioniea a aaii- 
nyam 

“.VuHfattic't.iirt ' Mam.i is sell Nirni.iin.i neiuitei imselhshnees. 
Mcmamendra ie ihe cinet among the sannyai-is. 
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spirituul uibtiiiclions to his disciples and explaining tlic 
inti'icale paths of the highly developed “ Adwaila Philo- 
sophy.” 

A sasana dated A. D. clearly states the position 

and the creed of Madhava Mania as distinguished fromtlie 
great sage Madhavacharya. It runs thus — ^To the famous 
king Bukka was the minister named ^ladhava, noted for 
policy, courage and good qualities. His father was Chounda 
of Angirasa Gotra. He gained fame as a Saiva, through 
his master Kashi Vilas. He conquered m.iny countries 
on the Western ocean, cleared and made easy, the paths ol 
the Upanishads. Madhava was the incarii.itic)ii of the 
valor of Bukka. By order of Bukka he accepted the 
Goverimient as far as the Western ocean. On the advice 
of Guru Kriyasakti, IMadhava, worshipped liis favourite 
linga " Triainbakaanalha in the manner of “Saivaiunaya ’’ 
by means of special ceremonial rites and practices. On 
the tilh Lunar day (dark half) of Karthika in Kilaka S. 1290 
or 1368 A. D., Madhava obtained permission from Bukka, 
to grant a village to Kashmere Brahmins, from his own 
funds, ill order to fulfil the great saiva vow, taken a yeai" 
before. He was a pradhani to the Provincial Governor at 
Chandragutlipura, who was, one of the princes ut the 
ruling dynasty. The sale-deed of the lands granted to 
the Brahmins, calls him Mada Ursa Odeyar. 

Madhavacharya was born in 1267 A. U. So he 
would be more than a century old at the time of this grant, 
and it would be quite unreasonable to suppose that with 
his advanced age, his previous training, history and work, 
his unrivalled intellectual capacity, his religious position 
as Jagadgyru and Guru of the ruling family in Vijayanagar, 

Noil " I'lie luve been uartfitlly rtru-itd by me 1 hev .itc 

dear Thio preclude:, -all ide.i of Madhava inautri. being identihid with 
Madhavacharya 1 he inscription it .-$3 yeari alter the foimdati-cn of 
Vldyanagar and J7 jears alter the eoiiietratiuii ol Vidyaiaiiaa 
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Vidyaranya, could ever have been persuaded to take up the 
Government at Chandrgutti as Pradlian to a Provincial 
Governor, acknowledge any temporal guru as Kashi Vilas 
and become famous through his grace as a great Shaiva, 
receive orders from Bukka, worship his linga in the man- 
ner of Saivagama and engage himself in wars and con- 
quests. Madhavamantri therefore was altogether a dil'for- 
eitt man and appears for the first time in this sasana as 
receiving orders for his Government at Gutti from Bukka. 

The Status, intellectual and spiritual, of Vidya- 
ranya was far higher than that of the Hindu Sovereigns 
and he gloried more in the epithet "Karnataka Simhasana 
Slapaivacharya ” (Founder of this Karnata Kingdom) than 
as Governor under its princes, Vidyaranya belonged 
purely to the school of Sankara’s philosophy, which to- 
tally repudiated the doctrines of Saivagama. Vidyaranya 
denies the wuhvovity o( “Agamas” in aUhis Bhasyas, 
"Harvugna Ssahintaithaoa" was a title bestowed 
by the gratitude of of the contemporary and succeeding 
generations and he who wrote the "Veda Bhashyas’’, 
who e.vpounded the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
who sat on the pontifical seat of “ Adi Sankara," 
who established the Sangama Dynasty on the throne of 
Vijayanagar, who revived Vidyanagar in grander pro- 
portions, who caused “ Httinirna VrLhli,’ (rain of gold) 
to pour, and who strictly followed the grand Adwaita sys- 
tem’’ so ably expounded by the illustrious Saiikaracharya 
would, we believe, be the last man, to seek the help ot 
a temporal Guru, to take a religious vow foi worldly 
advantage, to get a name as a great Saiva through the 
grace of a temporal teacher, to perform rites in the manner 
of a Saivagama, to worship at the lotus feet of the ruling 
monarch, and to acquiie the kingdom from the Princes 
ot Vijayanagar and rule it under their orders. 

the ilatc ot this sasana, Vidyaranya, had long ceas- 
ed to he e.dlcd .M.ulhava, and the traditions of the Sringen 
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Mutt, would not permit, its Gurus to be called m such a 
common manner. Madhava Mantn, seems to ha\ e been 
a Biahmin ot great intellectual and military parts and was 
a later contemporary of the great sage Madhavacharya, 

The commentary' in “Suta Samhita” is called "Tatpar- 
ya Deepika” and is erroneously ascribed to Madhava 
Vidyaranya. But if the invocation is examined in the light 
of facts related here, the doubt is at once cleared and we 
see that Madhava Manlri is the author of "Tatparya Dee- 
pika" and not the great sage Vidayaranya. The commen- 
tator, invokes his Guru as “Kashi Vilasa Ki iynsnkii Paravta 
Hliakta Piidab)a Sn'aka" adjectives totally absent in all the 
accredited works ot Madhavacharya. Refeiences further 
show that Madhava Mantn served sometime under Sanga- 
ma II was a great wairior, appeared on the political stage, 
some years after the foundation with the permission of Vid- 
yaranya, wielded supremacy over Goa and Chandragutty* 
under Vijayanagar Kings and wa.s appaiently a Saras wata 
Brahmin. He was also called Veera Vasanta Madhava. 
Marappa, having conquered the Kingdom ol the West, 
ruled at Chandraguttipura. 

To this King was the ministei Madhava, whose Guru 
was Kriyasakti. He compiled the “Saivaamnaya Sastra.’’ 
Marappa, encountered Kadamha King neai Gokurna .ind 
defeated him. 

Madhava ’s title.s, in the “ Suta Samhita ” are exactly 
the same as in the inscription above quoted. From the 
list of dates furnished by the Sringiri Mutt aiithoritie.s it 
will be seen that Vidyaranya obtained his " Siddhi’’ in 

* Note— VaiHiina Sastn mentions tlie phrase Rhu\an Kavecra in 
respect to Madhava and gives a description oi Madh.i\a expelling the 
Mtihamiylans from Goa. Varaana Sastn as well as Ifessis Sivavadhain. 
Rice, Sewell, Fleet, Rufnell and other wrileis, hate obviouslv not gone 
deep into this important question ot the identity oi this great sage and 
the misconceptions thev have fallen into could only lie piopetiv undei- 
stood by those who ha\e made .i patient leseareh. into the vohiminoiis 
pociimentary evidence, now beiore the public. 
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1386 A.D. The inscription dated 1391 A.D. refei-red to by 
Vamaii Sjislry, editor of the *• Madhava Rudra Bhashya" 
commemorating the expulsion of Muhamodans from Goa, 
must certainly refer to Madhava Mantri and not to Vidya- 
ranya who had passed away five years before this period. 

I’arasarasrariti Vyakhyana, Manusmriti Vyakhyana, 
Veda Bhashyas, Jaimini Nyayamala Vistaram, KalaMadha- 
nyafti, Vyavahara Madhaviyam, Sankara Vijayam, Sarwa- 
darsana Sangraham and otliers were the productions of 
Madhavacharya before he became a Sanyasi. His special 
verse '* Vagisyadyasumanasaha," etc., be declares should 
be the identifying mark for his works. In the commentaries 
by himself on his " Jaimini Nyayamala Vistaram " he 
clearly say.s that his " Mudra Bhutha Sloka ” has been 
used in all his works, to identify them as his productions. 
But in the works he wrote after he became a sanyasi 
these seem to have been studiously avoided, 

(1) “ Vedanta Panchadasi " 

( 2 ) “ Vivarnaprameyasangraha " 

(3) “ Brahmavidasirvadapaddati " 

(4) '■ Jivamnuktiveveka” 

(')) “ Devi Aparadha Stotnim ” 
and other works, seem to have been composed, after 
he became a sanyasi as they contain no references to his 
name or to that of his father or gotra, but only mention 
the name of his spiritual guru** Vidya Thirtha and Sankara.” 
Vidyaranya's brain was ever active and looking at the 
quantity, quality and the variety of subjects he has 
handled with ease and mastery, one cannot but be struck 
by the gigantic nature of his intellect, and the erudition 
he has brought to bear in his immortal commentaries on 
jhe Vedas.’ 

Vidyaranya's position in the world then, as it is now, 
is quite unique. No Hnthmin minister or adviser in the 
Indian Historv, wielded greater power, spiritual, jKilitical 
and intellectual than sa^e 'Vidyaranya, 
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Biikka 1 and Harihara il were the greatest Hindu 
sovereigns of their tiine^. Their empires comprised the 
wtible of Southern India, portions of South Deccan and 
the whole of the east coast including a portion of Oriya. 
The power exerted by Vidyaranya, was greater than these 
monarchs. His name implies a forest of learning and no 
doubt he was the greatest scholar of his age. Even after 
the lapse of five and a half centuries, he stands far higher 
than the scholars who appeared since his time. 

A small island formed by the two branches- of the 
Tiingabhadra is still pointed out as " Sanyasi Dibba” and il 
is a stone mantapa of humble proportions in whicli the 
great sage lived and practised his yoga. Like Chanikya 
and other famous Maharishis, he led a severe ascetic life, 
undisturbed by the bustle of the grand city. His whole 
file seems to have been a strange illiistnition of wli.il 
estiaordinary intellects can do to the world. It ni.iy not 
be possible to find many names in the History of 
the World with such a career and wonderful personage 
and it Vidyaranya stands to-day as one of the greatest 
men among the historical and literary characters m the 
world, he richly deserves that proud distinction, by his 
gigantic intellect, versatile genius, political foresight, busi- 
ness capacity and his simple and devout life. Lapse ot 
five centuries have added a bright halo around his revered 
name; and the future seems to have a still higher tribute 
to pay to his unrivalled genius.^ 

” Viil varan v.s had an Indian rcpubition during hi!> litetime. HU 
I'nmmentaries of the Vedas and other philosophical wort*., iiave now 
reached the remotest corners of the world and continue to v.iden liis 
llterarv fame <uid to add fresh laurels to it liy the gre.dest oiieiitalists 
of this age, who have to depend entirely on Vidvar.in}j for collectiut* 
llie priceless treasures fif knowledge from the Vedantic work- nt India 




-CHAPTER XHF. 

THR E.VRLY RhLERS of VIJ-WANAO-XR. 

Brkka II OR Deva Raya I 

There is much confusion over the events, the length 
of reign and the identity of this sovereign. Lists of Princes 
published by European and Native Historians, lead the 
readers to a state of chaos. A patient examination of the 
inscriptions preserved in good order, however, lielp the 
Historians of Vijayanagar. Mr Sewell, devotes a short para 
to this Monarch and places his readers in a state of greater 
hi.storical uncertainty. Whether Bukka II, Devaraya I, or 
Pratapadeva Raya, were one and the same individual, 
or were different personages, is a point of gre.at interest, 
which has yet to be solved by its historian. Mr. Sewell 
thus begins. “ We have little to guide us as to the events 
of Bukka’s reign. But Ferishta says that he ceased to 
pay tribute to Feror. Shah partly owing to instigation from 
Guzarat, Malwa and Khandesh, In Hijra 808 (June 1405 
"^lo June 1406 A. D.) four years’ tribute was owing, but the 
Sultan took no notice and waited for a more con- 
venient time. Bukka was followed on the throne of 
Vijayangar by his brother Deva Raya I, the date of 
whose coronation is fixed by an important inscription 
at Hassan in Mvsore as November 1406 A. D. 

The last inscription of Bukka Raya at present known, 
liears a tlate corresponding to April .‘lOth in that year; in 
Hindu reckoning the t2th day of the first half of the 
month tTaisakha in the expired Saka year 11128, the name 
of the cyclic year being Vijaya. Ferishta tells lus of ap event 
that nni-t have taken phice towards the end of the year 
1406 .\. I>. in which the principal actor was the king of 

* Sate— Mv-oit* liisrriptian't •• Hice f‘. 27!' No. l.-id Professoi 
tviet Kuril. Inil-Aitl Chapter KXIV. I'. Sol No .‘lol, uiul note. 
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Vij«iy«inagai . Tljibking I believe to have been Biikka 11 ’b 
biicccbsor, Ins youngei brother Deva Raya I. « 

Mr, Sewell could not have introduced greater con- 
tusion into what otherwise would have been simple facts 
of Historv. Mr. Sewell does not seem to have read the 
inscriptions published ten years belore his time, by Mr. 
Rice. An inscription dated l.‘Jj!S, Vijaya (May 1406 A, D.) 
Jaista, records that Hariham Maharaya’s son Bukka 
Raya was ruling in Vijayanagar. A copper-plate grant 
dated Septcmbei llOO A. D. records a grant made by 
Bukka Raya Jleva Raya. The originals are clear and 
admit of no doubts. The date of the coroijation of Deva 
Raya, was “lutilhika Ki ibltiut DtHUHu” (Kriday, November 
1406).’* 

Mr. Sewell tries to make Bukka 11 ditterenl troiu 
Leva Raya 1, Nuni/., another untrust woi thy recordei 
of years and who probably wrote his narratives by 
what he was able to gatliei at the capital at a later 
peiiod observes that “ this king had a son who by his 
death inherited the kingdom who was called Aja 
Rao and reigned ‘t^l years in which time, he was 
always at war with the Moois and he took Goa. Chaul, 
Deball, Geillao and all the counliy of Gharamandal, which 
had also lebelled after the Hist destruction of this kingdom 
,ind he did many otlu r work.s, which are not narrated 

Note ' S. I. Iiisp. I. s2 Ur. Kult/scli, Sec pp. 5li-.">7 “Forgotten 
limpire” Sewell. 

' Xoffc— See No los U.i\aiiageie li, C. No 2s M,iti(lva .nul 
No. l:l3 ot Hassaii. M. G, Vul, I. K 34(1. Kicc. 

1 have read llie urigiti<ils .uul they .tie in ,i pcUcU ''t.ite iil 
presenvUiun Mr. Rice seems to have nvet Inokeil n\,uiv inipoitaiit 
tubtorical taels ill Ins gi cat h.iMe to get through tlie 111 - 1.1 ipiion wink 
Ite doesuol make even .in .ipulogv to lecoiailf lin. nwii nieoiisiatcneie.. 
The solutluii of '■udi nnpoitant point, wliieh the pulilie tspecUd ol him. 
iroin the laiilitiis .tlluirUd to Iniii hv the Iruteiinneiit ol Mv >orc, ecin 
to have been sadly neglected. 
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here. Tliih King made in the city tjf Bisiiagar, many 
wallb and lowers aOd enclosed it anew. Now the city at 
that time was of no u.sc, there being no water in it 'ny 
which could he raised gardens and orchards, except the 
M'ater of the Nagundyam, which was far from it, fur 
what water there was in the country was all brackish and 
allowed nothing to grow; and the King desiring to in- 
crease tliat city and make it the best in the kingdom 
determined to bring to it u very large river which %vas at 
a distance of five leagues array, believing that it would 
cause much profit, if brought inside the city. And so he 
did, damming the river itself with great boulder's and 
iiccording to story, lie threw " in a stone, so great that 
it alone made the river follow the king’s will." It was 
dr agged thitlier by a number of elcpliants of which there 
were many in the kingdom, and the water su broright he 
cairied througli such parts of the city as he pleased. Thr.s 
water proved (jf such irse to thir city, that he increased his 
revenue by .'151), OUO jragodas or about 14 lacs of rupees. By 
means of this they uvade round about the city, a quantity of 
orchards and gardens, and great groves of trees and vine- 
yards of which this country has many and many plantations 
of lemons, and oranges and ro^es and other trees which in 
thrs country hear very good fruit. But on tiiis turning of 
the -river, they say, the king spent all the treasure that 
had come to him from the king his father, wliich was a 
very great sum of money. This king left a son called Visa 
kao, who inherited the kingdom on the de.Uh of his f.i- 
thcr and he ruled (! ye.us and during this time did nothing 
worth relating.’’'' 

' Bveii alliiwiiiK Xuiiii! a century wUicli Mr. Sewcii ghidly si:.iiits 
Utm as A Hislmiau, Nuui/ is ulic in ins dales, KnuiuUitioii ot ^^ijayn- 
iiatfar l»3ii U. Virst King Pen Roo ruled seven years, riiis briny>> 
N'uni/ and SruvH down In 1313 ,V. I). Hiikka Kan ruled 37 yc.irs. Tlii> 
brings tliciii to 13HU.\ P. I’m eorv lien Kan died hi i:(!i!i l.. I). ’I’lii- 
givus him .a tmiiti III J!) year-. Aja Ran riiics lur 13 years and Uiis 
biuigstheiii tu UI3 ll. 't'liG'C are nun inund to be <imte inconcet 
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All inscription (Thariuia S. cliiled November 
] -i(34 A. U. states that when Virnpaksha Maharaya son of 
Vii^pratapa Hariliara Maharaya, was ruling in Vijayunagar, 
Vittanna, ruler of Araga, under his orders made a grant 
to Goddess Bani in Hirigundi. 11 seems- that Bukka II 
was not present when his father Hariliara II died, in the 
same year, two months earlier. * 

This may also show that after the performance of his 
lather’s obsequies, Bukka II may have gone on his royal tour 
of inspection, leaving his younger brother Virupaksha at 
Vijayanagar to attend to current duties. A few years later we 
lind Sadasiva Kaya doing the same thing. Dr, Burnell gives 
to Hariliara II 1401 A. D. as the latest, and names his son 
as his successor from 1401 to 1418 A. D. This- king 
married Thippamba. He also stales that the elder son 
of Bukka II, Devaraja, Vera Uevu or Vira Bhupati as 
ruling from 1418 to 14.34 A. D. and notes the name of his 
brother Krishna Raja. He states that Deva Kaya married 
Padraaraba and Mallamba and was succeeded by Vijaya 

and wc luay disini!i!i Niiiiiz and Sewell as t|uite oft' tlie mark ol' U'uili. 
See p. IS oil. Ill of uiy bigger History ’ Nagundyain I'criiaps stands fur 
llie Tungabliaclra. Nuni-^ betrays his ignorance! 'when he says that it is 
.'i leagues froin this city. It is on both the banks of the river as can be 
tiuw seen in the majestic ruins, .tiiagundi is situiitcd uti tlic Norllieni anil 
Vijayangar on the Southern bank. Devaraya's anient is about lu niilcs 
from llic city and is a magiiiliceiit work of irrigation. Sewell rightly 
observes— •* liukka's great work was the construction ot a huge dam in 
the Tliungabbadra river and the roruiatiun of an aqeducl lii miles long 
from the river into the city. If tliis be the same cliainiel that to the 
present day supplies the fields which occupy so much of the site of the old 
city, it is a most e.vtraordinary work, for sevcr,-il miles tlii.s uhaiincl is cnl 
out of the solid rock at the base of the hills and is one of tlie most remark- 
able irrigation works to be seen in India." Myself and tlie present Raja oi 
.Vnagotidi were greatly impressed with the inagiiilicetice oi the work wliicli 
required dxti'aordinary labour, ingenuity and patience. It can never 
be pretended that the Portuguese traveller had any knowledge ot titesc 
inscriptions nor tlic capacity to read the vernacular inscriptions. 

* Note— site P. 23(1,, ray big History of Vijayanagar for fuller 
detail's. 
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1414 to 1454 A. D. and others Proiidlia IJeva 1456 ly 
1477 A. D., Mallikarjuna 1481 to 1467 A. D., Kamacluindra 
1487, Virupak&ha 1488 to 1490 A. D. 

Mr. Rice observes that Harihara II married Malla 
Devi of the family of Rama Deva (Yadava Kinj^). He was 
succeeded by Deva Raya or Pmtapa Deva Raya, who first 
called himself Bukka Raya. There were also two soii.s 
Chickkaraya Odyar, perhaps the same Prince who came to 
the throne governin}' at Araga, and Virupaksha, who con- 
qured all the eastern countries down to and including 
Ceylon. Davaraj'a’s son Vijaya Raya by Demambika ruled 
•it Mulbagal and .seems to have come next to the throne, 
But there is some confusion m the history here. 
Uev.u-.iy,i had also a sou by Mallayy.wi, who ruled at 
Hoiuvar, During the last two reigns the greater 
part ot Karnula and Telinga with the coast of Canara 
had come under the Vijayanagai- sway. The remarks 
of Taylor are piitment. He says*. “ It is not easy to deter- 
mine what Prince reigned in I'ijayanagar at the period ot 
accession of Muhumed Sh.ih to the throne of Cnilburga 
as none ol the genealogical lists agree one with the other. 
Tile most probable is Deva or Devaraya, who is named 
Kishna Ray by Fensta." I'rusling to Ravenshaw's lists Mr. 
Taylor has also considerably bunglid in his dates and 
names. In the long paragraph he writes, no mention of 
Bakka 11 is made. I’roudha Devaraya is mentioned as 
Pandiira Dev.iraya. Vijava is introduced as king in 1 il l 
.4. D. and Proiida Devaraya in 1424 A. D. and he seems 
to have lieen the Prince who was engaged in war with 
the Mussalmans in 14i;} A. D., which has been interesting- 
ly confirmed by the journal of .Abdur Ramk, ambassador 
trom Persia. Proudh.i Devaraya is given a reigti up to 
1450. 

^ SiWL'il ' liiiM'iitiiti' untc may lir luiil. See iiiv Ilistmy ol Vlja\.i- 
iiagir I* 2li S. I \tit Vi*l II !• A. Ku. eli XX I*. S 3 . 

* JjH, I' Is'J I.i\Kii j 
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Let US examine the course of events trom UOG A.D., 
th^date of the accessiop ol Devaraya 1 to the tlirone and 
1443 A.D. the year in which Abdur Razzak made his 
appearance. The names of Devaraya, \'iiaya Devaraya and 
Proudha Devaraya appear in the li.sts, but they make no 
reference to Bukka ll, Virupaksha and Sadasivaraya. 
Devaraya I was crowned in November 140G A.D., and 
Harihara II died in September 1404 A.D. Tlie f^ap is not 
properly filled up by the previous writers on this history. 
!\ large number of inscriptions have been carefully exa- 
mined by me in the original and (he facts supplied by 
them furnish undisputed evidence as regards the rulers, 
who governed Vijayanagar during this period. Harihara 
II had four sons. Bukka II or Devaraya I, Virupaksha, 
Chickkaraya and Sadasivaraya. Two inscriptions examined 
carefully speak of V'irupaksha Maharaya as ruling in 
Vijayanagar in 1404 A.D. One is dated Tharana R. T32t» 
9th day of Kartika Monday and records that Vittana, ruling 
in Araga under the orders of Virupaksha Maharava in 
Vijayanagar, made a gi’ant. (Novembei 1404 A.I).} 

The other dated 13th of the dark hall ol Maragasira 
Saturday, records that when Vittanna was riitiiig in Araga 
with the permission of Virupaksha Maharav.i, the ruling 
prabhus of the 18 kampanas made grants of lands (Dec. 
1404 A. D.) 

Bukka II made a grant of at Agrahara called Haia- 
mattur to the Brahmins on the Pournima of Kartika in 
Tharana on a Monday (November 1404). A week after we 
find Virupaksha Raya as being seated on the throne of 
Vijayanagar and making grants. In December also we 
find Virupaksha on the throne. Then we have a large 
number of inscriptions relating to Bukka II or Deva 
Raya I. Harihaia II died early in September (1404 A.D.i 
Bukka II, after performing the obsequies and settling 
the affairs at the capital, seems to have se.ited X'iriipaksha 
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on the throne and apparently left V’ijayanagar on a 
long tovu' in his extensive territories, for we lincl, the next 
inscription of his is dated July or August 1 411.") A. D., ifrsi 
day of Sravana in S. 1327 of Parthiva."* 

In November 1405 A. D., when Bulika 11 was ruling 
in Vijayanagar, his palace minister Heggappa made a gift 
to God Chennakesava in Belur. The Koppa inscription 
states that Bukka II was the son of Harihara II by Pampa. 
From these it seems clear that Bukka II was identical 
with Devaraya I and that the htst name was assumed a few 
months before the coronation. The Kings of Vijayanagar, 
became the sole rulers of the whole of S. India and their 
deaths and accessions to the throne, had bectnne events of 
the greatest political importance. It Bukka 11 had died in 
140(5 A.D., before the coronation of Deva Rava I as a 
separate sovereign, some record of that important event 
should have been discovered. This doubt between the 
identity of Bukka 1 1 and Devaraya I is entirely removed by 
an inscription dated Vyaya S. 1328 (September 140G A.U.) 
in which both these names occur separately and also 
together.^ 

As Bukka I was very' famous the later princes added 
Bukka, Vijaya or V'irapratapa as additional honorific', 
to their name'.. In 14.‘52 A. D., we find Pratapa Deva 
RayA Mahaiaya, styling himself as Vijaya Bukka Raya 
Mahuraya’s son. In 1423 A. D., we find Deva Raya 
II being styled as Vira Deva Raya Pratapa Vijaya 
Bukka Raya. Here these epithets Vijaya and Bukka, 

* JiiiTi;. — Serf Xii'. 12, I.S, 12K, and lUfi nf Tliirthalialli and S.l <>t 
KoJS'.i •* k. I' ' Kire. 

* Xirri— Ur. Uuniell and Mr. Rice share die same view. Mr. Sewed 
l).o not inn>rpi)r,ited these diwoverie* tntu Ins >• Forginten Empire." 
Mueli reli.»l>le inrorniation niav be i;.Uhercd rrnm (he uAoHptiiMis 
published under the direction of the GtivernineiU of Mysore ,iiid that of 
.Madras to ivliom tlie public owe a deep debt of gratitude. In the 
genealogiinlli'ts gbeii ill the inscriptions, Deva R.aya I is the son of 
Ilarihat.a 11. Hn son Vijava whiwe sou is Ueva R.U’a ll. Knkka U 
was the Mine as Uesa Kiva I 
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DevA R:iya II being styled as Vini Deva Raya Pratapa 
Vijaya Bukka Raya. Here thesjc epithets Vijaya and 
Bukka one indicating tne City of Victoi y.^heir capital and 
the other, the name of Bukka I, the most famous sovereign, 
who consolidated their power in the earlier days, were 
names which subsequent sovereigns assumed as a mark of 
honor. Bukka 11 therefore was called so till he was 
crowned regulaily two years later after his father’s death 
and (hen he permanently assumed the name of Deva 
Itay.i Mahavaya. 

An inscription dated S. l.’i 1(1 (1 ia-1 A. D.; styles (he 
.Maharaya as Vijaya Bukka Raya, As a matter of tact the 
prince referred to was Devaraya II or Proudha Deva 
Raya, son of Vijaya, 

Bukka II or Deva Raya I reigned up to 14^2 A. D. 
This gives him a rule of Id years. An inscription dated 
Shobakritu Sravana Pournima S. I.‘i44 Monday (Augmst 
1422), A. D. commemorates the death of Deva Raya I, by his 
son Harihara Raya forming an Agrahara in Terukanambi** 
and calling it Devarajapura. He granted it to the Brah- 
mins for the spiritual benefit of his illustrious father and 
his union with Siva. It is clear that Deva Raya I died 
shortly before August 1422 A. D. 

" Notb Tirnkanambi, is ot great antiquity, formerly called, Tri- 
kndambapura, having risen to importance out of the village Kudngalin, 
wlicre Itie boundary stones of Oravida, Kerala and S. Karnata united. 
A Karnata prince named Lambakarna (long eared) erected a temfile 
ill tlie fith Century. Probably he was Trinetra Kadaraba or Mayura 
Vaiina, The Kadamliiis were subdued by the Hoysalas and who were 
in (urn ousted by tlie Vijavnnagar Princes. Harihara added much to 
the importance of this city. Keinaiiis of live lines of strong fortifications 
m.iy be i^eii now. The Fort was finally destroyed by the .VTaharattas 
in17l7.\. D. The mins of the old palace are still pointed not which 
was said to have been S or 7 storevs high. Tltere are ahont U large 
ruined temples containing many inscriptions. In the netgiioonrkood 
way be seen a large number of unused tanks iiuiirating tne great eatenf 
of the former city. 
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An examination of the j{ranl>^, made by Deva Raya I 
may now be made. A grant dated S. 1.129, records that 
when Pratapa Deva Raya, son of ftanhai-a was ruling,'' all 
the people of Mandanad and Hombuchunad made a grant 
to Kamoja, when Vittanna ruled in Araga. (1407 A. D.) 

A prince named Sadasiva Raya is recorded in an 
inscription dated Sarwajitu S. 1329-13.10 as ruling in 
peace and wisdom at Vijayanagai' when Vittanna ruled at 
Araga under his orders, and a grant was made to God 
Dakshinamurti, This will be 1407 A. D. In the previous 
year Vy.'iya we have Deva Raya ruling in Vijayanagar.’'' 

Sadasiva Raya is a new name, but there seems to be 
no great obstacle to get over this difficulty. He was pro- 
bably a brother of Deva Raya, who might have been 
placed in charge of the current official duties at Vi)ay,a. 
nagar when Deva Raya went on a Royal Tour. 

There are several grants under date 1408 A.D. which 
record that Deva Raya was the perfect reflexion of Hari- 
har.1 II ruling in Vijayanagari in peace and wisdom. One 
of these is peculiarly interesting as showing that a Jain by 
name Gopanna, made gifts of gold, grain, lands and cows 
to R.-ahmins. 

Another records the gi’ant of a village to Venkanna- 
bhatta by Deva Raya, in 1408 A. D. for reciting puranas 
before god Ramanatha in Kiidali *the southern Varanasi, 

* XoTK.— .Mr Ki:e puts Deva Raya in the translation for Sadasiva 

Itaya in the nrijrinat. It is diflicnit tn understand the duties of an 
archeolnjiisl If the facts and fisures do not agree with the pet theories 
of the arcbeoln^'i'it, he ha-, no business to mislead the public by insertion 
of f.ai^e names in his transl.atums. >ie may add, if he differs from the 
originals, hi,s own views in foot-notes. In his transliteration Mr. Rice 
lias entirely omitted the name ot tlic suvereign. Tire procedure scons 
strangle and iuexpUcable. * 

}5e<i No. «2 ThirtUahiVlli, K. C. Vui. Vlll, pp, l!ii!, 3.10, fill. Rice. 

• Notp— Kt.dah is .a sacred vlUime at llu> uonflncnce of the Tonga 
and Uhadra .dtont n miles horn Shimoga. \ biancli of Hringeri Matt is 
localcAJierc si at-n another beloni'inR t<> the Vaishnavas. The copper- 
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A copperplate grant S, 1332 (A. D. btiites. that 

Deva Raya Maharay t ^nade an agreement for the god 
HaJiharaandfor the Brahmins livdng there as lollop;— 

The Brahmins of Harihara sliould build a datu to the 
river Haridra, at tlieir own expenses, and bring channels 
through the God’s lands. Of the lands so irrigated, two 
parts shall go to the God and one part to the Bnihmius* 
The enjoyments tube held inperjwtuity free of all imposts. 
One hundred and eleven shares were formed out ot whieli 
lOd were given to Brahmins, one for otferings to god and 
two shares for feeding 5 Brahmins every day. Tlie details 
of the working are splendidly given and the name of the 
Prime Minister is given as Nagappa to whom and Deva 
Raya Maharaya, tlie Minister jaganatlia made application, 
and after their sanction, gave orders to his son Miijistei' 
Ballappa,* 

An inscription (14iy A, D.) on the south wall of the 
Vella Raja Gopura, Tiruvanainalai, records gift of jewels to 
tlietempleby Vtra VijayaBhupati.’ (Deva Raya Maharaya), 
Another dated (1410 A. D.) states tliat a grant was made 
by Deva Raya of Vijayanagar. 

plate grant at Brahinasw.u’a temple profes'.cs to have been granted bv 
llie Emperor Rukuiangada ruling at Ayodhya. -A. Kadamba Prince 
Purandara has also made a gr.ant as per an inscription preserved in the 
Sringert Mutt dated in the tlth centmy .A.U. Var.in.isi is .mother name 
for Bennies or Kasi as it IS enclosed by the two sni.ill streams Varuna 
and Asi. Hence sacred places in Soutbuii India getieially go under the 
name of Uakshina Kasi or Varanasi. Once in 12 years the saued watci 
of the Ganges is supposed to Bow into the ponds, tanks and rivers lIojC 
to these places of pilgrimage. 

* Froiti this we learn the great interest evinced by Deva Hay a 
Mahatayain the irrigation works and the improvements of agriculture. He 
built a dam over the ThungabhiKlca and extended the fortifications round 
the city and increased Ihe city revenue by 14 lacs ot rupees a year. By 
this beconvcitud the baireu surroundings of tlie city into a set of smiling 
fruit and flower gardens : and thus eiih.inecd tlie comforts and value ot 
this royal city llo. 28 Davangere. E. C Vol. XMiicc. 

* .Vflfc;— S, I. Ant. Vol II, pp. 103 to 107, ScwUl. B h unnecessary 
to call Vfjaya as Devaraya, Devaraya’s eldest son was Vrjaya afld 
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I’HK FIVE SONS OF DEVAKAVA 


A copperplate dated Vikari Pubhya Amavasya, 
January 1120 A. D. records that wlyii Devaraya Maharaya 
was ruling in Hampi Hastinavati, belonging to Anegunai- 
Durga, protecting his territories in peace, seated on his 
throne, Mallappa Odayar, governing Gutttdurga, under the 
orders of his monarch, granted Mugalgiri, to Tiriima- 
lagowda in the Yedavatnad belonging to the Banavas' 
Twelve Thousand ; with an order that the rents should be 
paid to the palace.* 

An inscription dated Khara (1112 A. U.) reajrds a 
grant by Mallanna Odeyar, son of Devaraya Maharaya, of 
a village to the cast of Bemraattana Kallupattana. Deva 
Raya seems to have had 5 sons. (1) Bhaskara, (2) Mallanai 
(3) Harihara, (1) Vijaya (who succeeded him on the throne) 
and another who was murdered by the disguised Cauri. 
This inscription is important as showing liie antiquity of 
Chittaldroog and its local traditions. Mallaua Odayar ruled 
here and in honor of his mother MallayavvS gave a grant 
of Kunchiganahalli calling it Mallapura, for (he worship 
of God and building a tower over the southern entrance of 
the temple of Hidarabanatha. 

ASasana dated Nandana(1113 A. D.) states that when 
Vira Deva Raya Maharaya ruled the Kingdom in peace and 
wisdom, the Lord of ships, Mangalore Naga Gowda's son 
Selti Gow'da went to Swarga and his wife entered the fire. 

»ucc«tided him to tbe throne alter his father'ii death. A'> Yuvariija, Vijaya 
had .tiuple powers to give jewels to gods ani lands to Btalunini>. Mr. 
Sewell’s gucis is against facts. 

* .Vofe.’— Uultidurga may refci to CUandiaguUi or Until in .Uiautajiui 
Distnct. MalUppa is here called Mahanmntri. aud wus the brother ut 
Hachainia Oodayar, Aiiegunclidurga i-> introduced and llastiiiavali 
Vijayaiiagari is called a Maharajadhani or Imperiat capital. 

t See No. It, Chittaidroog Hice, £. U. 

t Xolambapattana, Chandcavali and (Penjafu, were luyal cities in 
this district and beinniett.iiia Kallu, became the capital of tbe later 
Hoysalas hi the 13th ceiituiy. From tlie uilddtu of the Hth century, it 
passed into Hie Vijayanagar family and continued to be the chief mty ui 
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Two Sasatias dated 1416 refer to Vira Pratapa Duva 
Maharaya as ruling in peace and wisdom, An inscription 
dat^d Manmatha (A. D. ilia) states that when Pratapa Deva 
Kaya ruled in Vijayaiiagar and Cliandra Sekhara Bharati 
Odeyar in Sringeri, the Brahinins and Bommadcva 
Heggada of Harandor, granted lands at the moon’s eclipse- 

Another inscription dated Hevalambi (August 141 7 A.D.) 
declares the sale of certain lands when Vittanna tldeyar 
was ruling in Araga, under orders of Vira Pratapa Deva- 
Kaya, who was ruling in Vidyanagari, protecting the 
different religious systems in peace and wisdom, ■ Another 
of the same year (September) records that when Vira- 
Pratapa Devaraya ruled the Kingdom in peace, Kama- 
gowda died and his wife Bumma Gowndi, performed 
Sati and look Swarga by force. An inscription dated 
1411) A. D. states tliat when Vira Deva Kaya was ruling 

that proviuce. InthelSth century, a number of auburdiuatc Pollegars, 
aeein to have held tracts of country on feudal tenure. Loc.d traditions point 
out that Bhima, tbe 2nd of tlie Pandu Princes killed Hidambasura here, 
Cliituldroijg is surrounded by strong lines of fortifications on a dense 
cluster of rocky hills, considered formidable in those days. .A sinai^ 
temple on a huge boulder on one of the liills is said to contain the tuotli 
of hidamba. The shrine is approached by a narrovv flight of steps and 
cuntiiins two towers one of them probably is referred to here. When 1 \isi. 
ted the temple, (1S07 A. D.) the priest showed me a big sized toutli apd 
swore it as Hidamba's. .After Hidamba’s deatti, his sister Hidambi, inaiTied 
Bhmia and Ghatothkkeha, one of the greatest of the Mababliarata 
Heroes, was their son.. He w.is specially skilled in Mayayodda and was 
kilted by the fauiuus warrior, Ksu'iia in a night battle after doing 
luerediblc deeds of valour. See No, tii7. Sorab Vol. VIU, Part 2 
P. 10 Kice. 

11 .A most inlerestitig point is brought to light by this .Sasana, Uie 
possession of a powerful navy by the Vijayaiiagar Princes in Maiigalure 
under u^Cotnntander called Nagagowda,. The empire of Vijayanag-.ir had 
already extended to the Western, Southern and Eastern Oceans and 
30 years later we find Abdur Kazitak, stating that the K.:yasof liijanagar 
had • 300 ports in their duuiiiuuns. The coasts toutd not , tic lield 
and commerce protected unless tlie Einperojs ot Vijayaiiagar 
(unnnauded a‘ powerfoi uavy. 
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HlbrOHV' OK lALAKAU 


the Kingdom of the world, tlic ruler of Talaluid hud made 
a grant of paddy lands. 

a r 

A sasan.i dated November 1450 A. D. refers to Deva 
Kaya Maharaya as ruling a peaceful Kingdom. Another 
dated Shubakritu Sravana Puurnima (August A. D. 1422) 
records that Harihara Raya Odeyar, son of Vira Pratapa 
Dcva Raya Maharaya, made a grant of the village Maliyiir. 

.An inscription dated Shubakritu Aswija (October 1422 
A. D.) records tliat when Vijaya Raya Maharaya, son of 
Vira Piratapa Deva Raya was ruling in Hastinavati in 
peace and wisdom, Dallideva, gave up the pleasures of this 
life as they are transient. 

We now come to the most important inscription, 
which aimuiuices die gifts, tor the spiritual benelU of Deva 
Raya, by his sun Harihara Raya dated Sravana Puurnina, 
Shobakritu (August 1422 A. D.). 


.Votii— .'T.iUkiul ii .1 eity ui icuiutu antiquitv. In SaniicrKit wab ealtcd 
Ualavjiiapui a Si ee Kama, beisms tii have halted here for some time 
oiihib c-ipedition to Laiik.i. The liang.-i line of King,, had their uapital 
here for It eenturics. The Chulas captured Tiilakad in the Uth century 
aii.l called it Kajarajnpnra. .V century inter the famous Vishnuvardhiiiia 
Hoys.ila oiptured It and drove the Choldb out. it is finely bituated on 
thcC.tii\vii and llie town ut Moilingi lay on tlm uppusile aide. It 
rem.dued in tlic liandb of the Huyaalas till the middle of the Uth 
eentmy and tlieii passed into the hand'i of a feudatiry piinee under the 
Vij.r aiMijar inler.,. I he old eity lies buried under tlic band for over a 
iniie. Tlicic is an .imeiit and a eaual allied M.idliava Mantri aiiiuit, 
built by tlial t.iiituu9 ininistei, tuiv.irds the latter part ol the 1 1th century. 
Chundiasefc.na Bharati Odeyar mubt huve been a Ptince ol Vijayanagar 
as mme of tlie t>rnig.iri Gurus is called an Odeyar. 

•Vc/t:— riierc is ,liqhi difference between Shiihhaktitu and 
Slioh.ikritu HI the S.ks.vii,is The Si,ik.i ye.ir is correctly Riven in both 
hut the cydu >fc.us ditfer. Sim and Shti, it, -we not much dilference in 
Kaimad.t ,md a, months, d,iys, etc. ore the bume, there is no doubt 
whatever lli.it botli of tlicm were i>,ued by Harihara foi the spiritual 
benelit of In, father Cteva Ka>a Sobaiia No. OS, Sliit.inpur, dated 
October ot the .atue year, mentious Vijaya Kaya soa nt Vir* Pratapa 
Ra;^a as ruluij’ in Hastiiuvoti, 
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Duva Raya died in the latter part ot July 1-132 A. D. 
and that after the funera^l rites, ants were made for Ijis 
spiritual benefit by his son Harihara Raya. The next 
month is Bhadrapada, the latter part of which goes under 
the name of Pitru Paksha (fortnight devoted to the ntaiies 
of the dead), and no good deeds could be done at that 
time. Then commences Aswija (October) which is good 
and we find Vijaya Raya ruling in Hastinavaii Anagondi. 
Documents are clea' and the facts, of the death and length 
of the reign of Deva Rava, may now be considered to be 
finally settled. 

An iascription (Shobha kritu), dated April 1433 A. D., 
states that when Vira Pratapa Devaraya was ruling in 
Vidyanajari, Sirigiri Natha was protecting Aiaga under his 
orders Gungadhara Pim Sripada pui'djased lands.* 

Bhaskara, son of Devaraya Maha Raya ruled in some 
province in the South-West and under his orders Vittanna 
Odeyar in order to obtain the four desires of human exist- 
ence granted five villages in Santaliginad. Vittana is here 
stated as protecting Araga, Gutti, Barakur, Mangalore and the 
Karnataka Kingdom as far as the Western Ocean. 

This must have formed a large territory by itself, and 
Prince Bhaskara was probably the Viceroy, while the 
actual administration was carried out by Vittana under the 
Prince’s orders.t 

* It is Tegi'ettahle to note that Sewell and other aivh:eolo(ji>.ts did 
not take any interest in sifting through the viiluminows rernrds. Tlie 
Saku date does not correspond with Shobhakrllu. Tins must lie obvi- 
nuslv S. 1 314 as the year is clearly named. 

t See. No 3.S Kopp.n. Rice. 

Ohartna, .Artha, Kama and Moksha aic the foin de-.iips oi (mman ex- 
istence. 

Dharma— securing of invisible happiness bv slwstraic wa>s 

Artha— acquisition ot wealth by l.i\v{ul means. 

Kama— satisfaction of reasonable desires. 

Moksha final emancipation from .all gioss ranttrr and incoipura- 
tion with Para Brahma. 

y/ip Sasaiftt further sboxys the enUivation of large g.irdcns, 
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KERIM' \'s ACCOT'NT OK \VAt{ 


Vijaya Raya does ikjI seem to have lieen present 
when his father died at. he ruled in Mulvagal. A tew quota- 
lions from Ferista ought to be m/de here before clo^ng 
this chapter. The purport of his long narrative is given below. 
" A farmer’s daughter in Mudkal called Pertal was of ex- 
quisite beauty and learning. She was trained by .an old 
Brahmin and became the attraction of all. The 
Brahmin thought she would make a splendid spouse for 
Deva Rava, and went to Bijnagar, and spoke to Deva 
Raya in admit able praise of her. The Emperor entreated the 
Brahmin to arrange tor the marriage and sent him back 
with costly presents. The parents were overjoyed but 
the maiden refused the offered presents. She cleverly observ- 
ed that one who entered the harem at Bijnagai must be 
entirely sep.arated from her parents and slie did not like 
to do this. The Bnahrain returned to Bijnagar with the 
presents and this refusal inflamed the Prince with greater 
passion and he resolved to satisfy hts desire by force, 
lie m.arched at the head of a large force, and arrived at 
Tummedra, whence he took .5,000 select horse and 
marched on Mudkal and surrounded it The inhabit- 
ants and the parents of the girl, as well as herself, left 
the place on the approach of the Bijnagar forces. The 
troops disappointed ravaged the country round. They were 
attacked by superior forces of the Sultan and 2,000 were 
slain. This led to war. In the winter of 1406 A. D. the 
Sultain of GnUturga moved in great force and arrived near 
Bijnagar in which I)ev.il Kay had shut himself up. 
Some sti-eets weie captured which however he could not 
hold, hehig repulsed by the sturdy Karnatics. Deval Ray 
encouraged by this success now ventured to encamp his 
artnv imder the protection of the city walls and molested 
the loval camp. The Mussalinan horse could ,not be 
brought near the lines as there were pointed rocks, and 
this cau'.cd great uneasiness*' 

* t h.ive seen the MirrouncliM?sofH\n.ifion<li and IlijangBf. Where the 
(«pt walW mil «n level «iii>imh thcKav.is, In prevent the use of enemy'* 
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Ferozshah was wounded in the hand. The enemy 
were at last driven c\ut by the valour and activity 
of Ahamed Khan and Khan Kanan, and the Sultan had 
to move to a convenient place further from the city where 
he hatted four months till he recovered from his wound. 
The troops harassed the surrounding country and 
attacked Bunkipore. Mr. Sewell observes “ that this 
convenient plain was probably in the open and rich valley 
near Hospet south of the cit 3 ', for the Sultan could not 
have ravaged the country to the south unless he had been 
master of the whole of this valley for many miles." liunki- 
porc was captured and 60,000 Hindu prisoners were 
brought, on which the Sultan left Khan Kanan to hold 
Bijnagar, while he himself attempted to reduce Adoni, the 
strongest fortress in possession <if the enemy. Deva Raya 
was compelled to sue for peace. He agreed to give his 
daughter to the Sultan in marriage, indemnify him with 
immense treasure and to cede for ever the fort of Bimki- 
pore. Though the Rays of Karnatic had never yet marri- 
ed their daughters but to persons of their own c.iste, and 
giving them to ifahomedans was disgraceful, yet Deval Ray 
out of necessity cotaiplied. The preparations for nuptials 
were celebrated on a magnificent scale by both the parties. 
The communication was open for forty days, betiveen the 
camp of the Sultan and Bijnagar and both sides of the 
road were lined with booths, shops, elc. Khan Kanan and 
Mir Fazulullah went to the city with the customary 
presents. They brought the bride after seven days witli 
rich dowries from the Ray to the Sultan's camp. Deval 
Ray wanted to see the Sultan and Ferozshah with gallan- 
try visited his father-in-law with his bride. 

From the gate of the city to the palace, a dis- 
tance of 6 miles, the road was spread with cloth of gold, 

cavalry, had btrong pointed btonei pl.tu:d in the ground o\er a consider- 
able extent. These stones aie called Gmtam Date Ra\c or the -’nties 
to prevent the movements of horses. 

23 




liO pektal's disgraceful marriage 

velvet, SHlin and other costly stuffs. The two Princes 
rode on horseback between raijks of beautiful girls and 
boys who waved plates of gold and silver flowers over 
their heads as they advanced. On arrival at the palace gate 
the Princes dismounted, and got into rich palanquin set 
with precious gems. The Sultan was magnificently enter- 
tained for 3 days and took leave of the Ray who followed 
him for four miles and returned to the city. Ferozshah 
was enraged at the Ray for not going with him to the 
camp, and declared that he would have one day his revenge 
for this insult. When informed of these remarks of Feroz- 
shah, Deval Ray passed some insolent remarks, so that their 
hatred was not calmed in spite <'f the marriage. 

The Sultan returned to his capital, and sending for 
the lovely Penal (the famous Mudkal beauty) gave her in 
marriage to his eldest son Hasan Khan. The latter seems 
to have been a weak and dissipated prince. Though he 
was heir to the throne he was ousted by Khan Kanan, 
brother of the Sultan, He lived privately at Firozabad 
entirely devoted to indolence and pleasure, Ahamed Shah I 
his uncle, treated him kindly and gave him a ]agir. 
The lazy youth was quite satisfied with the permission he 
had to go out and hunt within 8 miles whenever he 
wanted. He was blinded afterwards and kept in his 
palace till he died. 

* Sewell lias gone into hopeless coiitraclictions .ibuut the characters 
who played their parts in the political stage of Vijayanagar. 

The confusion in the head of Mr. Rice is equally prominent. Oa 
p.i}3 of his F. Empire. .Mr. Sewell says *' that Duvaraya I lived till at least 
1H2 A. O., and was succeeded by his son Vira Vijaya whom Nuniz calls 
Visaya ; and who, he says, reigned six years The last extant inscription 
of Devaraya 1 is dated 1412 to 1413 A. D. The first of his successor 
Vijasa 1413 to 1414 A.D. Vijaya’s last inscription is one of IMti to 1417 
.V. D. and the first yet known of bis successor his eldest son Devaraya 
U IS dated Monday, June 2G (1421 tu 142.> A. D.J. In 1417 A, O. Feruz- 
shah commenced a war against Telangaua and besieged Fangal 7U miles 
N. E of Adoni for two years but failed to take it, Devaraya collected 
ttis army, marched against the Sultan in 1419 A D. ; and since this was 
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Here Sewell introduces between 1399 and 1419 A, D. 
Harihara II, Bukka ll, pevaraya I, Vijaya and Devaraya II, 
But Irom indisputable documentary evidence the death of 
Harihara II has been fixed in 1404 A. D. and that of 
Bukka II or Devaraya I (both being identical) in July 
1422 A. D. Mr. Rice admits “ some confusion" in the 
history here but makes no attempt to harmonise tlie fact, 
in the light thrown by his own inscriptions. He give.-i 
Devaraya 1 (Bukka II) a rule from 1406 A. D. to 1415 A. D. 
and then brings in his son Vijaya who is given a reign 
of one year from 1416 to 1417 A. D, Devaraya II is 
brought in afterwards. * 

Inscriptions in the name and during the reign of, 
Devaraya I are found up to 1422 A. D, and in July of. 
that year we have his death clearly announced by 
his son Vira Harihara Raya. It would be silly to neglect 
authentic facts in the compilation of a valuable history. * 

not consonant with thechaiactec of Vijaya, wemuat suppose that it 
took place as soon as Devaraya II was crowned." Mr. Sewell gets into 
further confusion about the death of Devaraya 11. 

Sravana Belugola inscription says that Devaraya 11 died in Akshaya 
S. 1S68 (1440 A. D.). I have seen the original and it is clear. The genea- 
logies given in all the inscriptions are clear and distinct. See. P. 79, F.E. 
Sewell. 

See P. 262. My bigger History 

* M. G. Vol. I. pp. 346, 4T, Rice, 
see Nos. 169 Chamarajnagar. 

24 Gundlapet. 

93 Shikarpur. 

It is strange that Mr. Rice who pretended to eollect lus materials from 
his inscriptions, should have fallen into such inaccuracies. He seems 
to have published them but does not seem to have read them carefully 
as a historian ought to have done. 

* The following inscriptions and copperplate grants may be 
perused* with advantage. They prove conclusively tliat Devaraya I 
ruled up to July 1422 A. D, 
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kerista’s false accounts 


Vijaya I ruled for a short time and therefore very few 
inscriptions are found in his name^ 

Nuniz is hopelessly wrong in his account of Visaya, 
No references are found during his short rule about wars. 
As Devaraya I ruled upto 1422 A. D., the remarks of Sewell 
about the faint heartedness of Vijaya are quite uncalled for 
and must be rejected as based on Mr. Sewell's imagination. 
As regards the inscription dated Vilambi S. 1.^40 (1418 A.D.) 
quoted by Sewell it is easy to see that Devaraya 1 or 
his son Vijaya may have made a gift of jewels to the God at 
Tiruvanamalai. Vijaya was in Mulbagal, and ruled all the 
N. Eastern Provinces of the empire as Yuva Raja. This is 
partly confirmed by his absence at the time of the death 
of his royal father.* 

A few remarks are here absolutely necessary to dispel 
the confusions and contradictions, which are found in 
Ferista's account of Devaraya’s daughter’s marriage with 
Ferozshah . The Mahomedan historian’s graphic account 
of this marriage is too long a pill to be easily swallowed by 
unbiassed readers of Vijayanagar annals. While his 
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168 Tirthahalii dated l‘(20 A. D. 


288 Shikarpur 
141 Tirthahalii 
93 Shikarpur 


1420 do 

1421 do 

1422 do 


144 Chamarajiiagar August 1422 do 
159 do 1422 do 


An interesting fact striking the reader of these snsnims is the grant of 
lands mostly in N.sgarkhand in which lies Sringeri the residence of 
KulaGutu Vidyatanya and his successors on the pontiRcal throne. 
lUce publishes two inscriptions of Vijaya, dated 1422 and 1423 A.D. in 
which if is clearly stated that Vijaya is the sun of Devaraya Maharaya 
and still Mr. Rice gives Vijaya a rcigii of one year from 1416 to 1417 A D. 
Mr. Sewell ascribes a grant dated 1418 A. D. to Vijaya Bhupathi but 
despatches him to the other world in 1417 A. D. These gentlemen 
would do well to read the inscriptions carefully, and reconcile their 
statements in their light. Mulbagal appears to have been Irom very early 
times the seat of Provincial Governors or Viceroys. It first formed 
Mahavati or Sana's territory. In the 10th century the Pallavas included it 
In their government. Later on it passed into the pontrol of Vijayanagar, 
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literary flourishes may be admired, his facts cannot be 
accepted as true. The fact of a powerful Hindu Emperor 
marrying his dauglitei", against all rules of caste, to an old 
Mahomedan Prince, his bitteiest enemy, looks on its face 
highly improbable. A careful reader of the progress of 
this Hindu empire from 1336 to 1406 A, D. the 
period when this drama was alleged to have been enacted, 
cannot fail to perceive that in spite of the incessant strug- 
gles on the part of the Bahamini Sultans to annihilate 
their Hindu neighbours, the Princes of Bijanagar had al- 
ways succeeded not only in keeping the Sultans under 
proper check but also in extending their empire on all 
sides and getting advantage from their Mahomedan 
enemies. Ferista admits that as early as 1330 A. D. 
the Rays of Bijnagar were infinitely the superiors of the 
Bahamini Sultans. All Southern India, and the East 
Coast up to Bengal had to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Vijayanagar. They had a navy at Mangalore, Goa 
and other seaports. Ambassadors from Ceylon, Tennas- 
serim, Persia and other kingdoms brought rich presents 
to the Rayas. The conquests and resources of a century 
of its existence must have added greatly to the might of 
this empire. All historians are perfectly agreed in saying 
that Ihe Princes of Vijayanagar were immensely superior 
to any other sovereigns in India in power, wealth and 
extent of territories. The northern parts of Vijayanagar 
empire were constantly subjected to the Mahomedan in- 
cursions but no instances are quoted where the power 
of these Princes was crushed in pitched batlles, or where 
they were compelled to accept any humiliating terms. 

The forces of Vijayanagar always obtained some 
advantage in their struggles with those of the Bahamini, and 
the reader finds that for nearly three centuries this king- 
dom grew in power, resources and extent. 1 he Princes 
made extensive grants for charitable purposes. None of 
the Princes who ruled up to this period, was ever found 
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cowardly, and the military skill of Vijayanagar generals 
was recognised and admitted by tjie Tiiruka commanders. 
The war of 136G A. D. waged so furiously by Mahomed 
Shah ended without loss to Vijayanagar, The defeats so 
graphically pictured by Ferista, eventually ended in the 
advantage of the Hindus agiinst their bitterest enemies 
the Mussalm.uis. Mujahd reaped no advantage from 
his wars and was actually driven out by the Karnatics. 

The war waged by Vijayanagar and Bahamini in 
A. D. resulted in nothing worth mentioning as the bound- 
arie.s of the two kingdoms were to be the same :is before 
and each party agresd to observe perfect neutrality to- 
wards the other. At the time of Devaraya I the power of 
Vijayanagar was thoroughly consolidated. They possess- 
ed a powerful navy at Mangalore and other important 
ports. Their array and cavalry were immensely Increased 
and by wise rule and suitable encouragement to irrigation, 
the revenues had swelled into huge amounts. At this 
time, it would be absurd to think that the Bahamini had 
any chance of success against Bijnagar, and the fact of 
Feroz Shah's wound and his going away to besiege 
Adoni, show also the impotent rage which he was com- 
pelled to swallow in his sheer incapacity to raalce any 
impression upon the enemy's lines of fortifications. Under 
these circumstances it is extremely improbable that a 
powerful Emperor of the Lunar race, every way superior to 
the enemy, could have persuaded himself to commit such 
an act of degradation as to marry his daughter to a Maho- 
medan for such an act would have brought disgrace 
to his caste as a Kshatriya, to his position as a powerful 
emperor, to his reputation as protecting the Varnasrama 
Uliarraas and to the nobility of his ancient Royal .family. 
Hindu Princes of pure Kshatriya descent have been 
known to kill their ladies and children and then to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible in the field of battle, 
rather than allow them to fall into the hands of 
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their enemies. The Raja of Anagondi, did this in 
his war with Mohamed Toghlak. Ferista’s narrative 
does not in the least disclose political conditions 
of that extreme necessity which alone could have driven a 
powerful monarch like Devaraya, with unlimited resour- 
ces at his command, to prostitute his own daughter to the 
fading lust of an old Mahomedan Sultan. It is difficult 
to imagine that Devaraya could have committed this 
humiliating act of his own free will and choice unless 
compelled by irresistible brutal force. This view is 
strongly supported by the silence of Pae.s, Nuniz and 
Abdur Razzack, in not making any references to this 
remarkable marriage. Ferista's statement that Frozshah 
occupied the streets and was driven out by the Karnatics 
speaks a plain truth that even if he had gained access to 
the outer lines of defences he was compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat. His cavalry and infantry proved useless before 
the fire of Vijayanagar batteries, and he was compelled to 
move to a greater distance for safety. 

Taking Bunkipore with 60,000 helpless women and 
children could never be considered as such a crushing 
defeat as to justify Devaiay to prostitute his daughter to 
his inveterate enemy. Ferista remarks that Ferozshah 
felt deeply insulted when the Raya did not escort him to 
his camp and vowed vengeance. The Raya was alleged to 
have passed very insulting remarks against Ferozshah. 

Feribta admit!, the incapacity of Frozshah when he commenced the 
war of aggression against the Hindus. Though he besie,uJ Paiigui for 
2 years he failed miserably in its capture. Ferista observes that 
.-rdoni was the strongest fortress in the Hindu empire, and P.ingul was 
an insignificant fort 70 miles from it. Adoni was not captuied and 
the Sultan moved away. Where then were the extreme political condi- 
tions which could have driven an Emperor of Uevaiaya’s power to 
sue for pe<ice ol the most degrading kind. Tu gam admission to the 
street there must have been bloody war. Ferista is siluit. Feiu/bluiti 
who failed to take an insignificant place like Fangul though he besieged 
It with all his army in person for 2 years could not have gained access 
to the streets of Bijnagar by simple Mahomedan Magic, 
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Ferozshah had the greatest advantage according to Ferista 
and if the K aya was so helpless as to be compelled to 
prostitute his daughter, it is really surprising to sec why 
Bijiiagar was not occupied at once, the revenge taken 
upon Devaraya and the country annexed to the Bahamini 
kingdom, if ever the city was carelessly defended, it was 
so during the forty days of marriage preparations, and also 
after the insult offered by Devaraya, Ferozshah had after the 
marriage splendid opportunities to teach a good lesson to 
the haughty Raya. In fact,Ferista is hopelessly illogical and 
to have inserted a story which, according to his ideas, 
added a fresh laurel to the cap of the “Meriy Monarch of 
of the Deccan.” It was in tlie power of Ferozshah not 
only to have carried away one daughter of Devaraya but 
as muiy handsome ladies from his harem as he wanted, 
Ferozshah certainly showed v\o scruples with regard 
to the injunctions of his Prophet Mahomed about the 
number of rvomen he kept in his custody under the vain 
pretext of satisfying his brutal lust and he honored his re- 
ligion more in its breach than in its observance. The 
whole incident seems to have been inserted by Ferista by 
way of a set off, as it were, for the deliberate invasion and 
ravaging of his territories by Devaraya I. * 

Feribta is most inconsistent in his narration. He makes Pertal say to 
her Uratunin Guru — " tliat whoever entered the harem of Bijnagar was 
altogether separate J from her relations auj friends; and though they 
might sell her for worldy riches she would not consent to be separated 
from tier parents.” These are e.\pression3 which would bring honor even 
to angels. But the same Ferista has nothing to put into her mouth 
when she had to enter the harem of a dissipated Mahuinedan Prince 
who had no position in life; and who lived a prisoner all tlirough his life. 
The processes by which these psychological phenomena were produced 
in her mind and tlie undignified fall to which she was made to consent 
in marrying a dissipated Mahoinedan, the greatest foe of her nation and 
rcligtim .ire m.tUe(s which Ferista leave, to his re,iders to inf(!r. She 
who li.td the iiuliility and the feiniiiine grace to reject witli contempt 
the proposals ui her gum, her patents, the costly presents and the hand of 
the greatest Hindu emperor, to marry whom would have been considered 
as the highest hunor to her family without any loss oi caste or social 
{'OsitiOii is made by Ferista, to marry without the slightest objection 
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Feroze Shah in his great distress implored the help of 
the Sultan of Guzerat brit could get none. Afterwards the 
etneny were driven out of his dominions by his brother 
Khanan. These misfortunes preyed heavily on 
Feroz Shah and in his old age he fell into a lingering 
disease. Feroze Shah died on the 24th September 1422 
A. D. Khanan, his brother assumed the title of Ahanied 
Shah I. and confined Hasan, son of Feroze Shah.* 

Ahamed Shah I, strengthened his army, tried to win 
the affection of his people and made preparations to 
attack the Hindus. Deva Raya’s generals collected 
their troops and marched to the Thungabhadra. The 
Sultan arrived on the north bank and “leagured." He 
halted here for 45 days and surrounded the camp with 
carriages to prevent the enemy's night attacks. This will 
probably be in the beginning of 1423 A. D., says Mr, 
Sewell. Fensta introduces his readers to a dramatic 
episode. The Sultan’s cavalry crossed the river and 
ravaged the Raya’s dominions. The Sultan determined 
on a frontal attack, while the troops of Warangal deserted 
the Raya. 

or compunction a weakininded Mahoroedan Piince, thereby forfeiting all 
claims to her excellent education, worldly advancement, social honors^ 
religious merit and personal happiness. Ferista's reasoning stands 
self-condemned and the whole anecdote smacks of pure and simple 
invention. 

The battle and other incidents related by Ferista as occurring in 
U19 A. D. must refer to Devaraya I. Feroze Shah was throughout 
unsuccessful In his attacks on Warangal in 1419 A, D. and the troops of 
Vijayanagar marched against him. The Suitan gave battle forthwith and 
Meer Fazuluilah who commanded the troops of Islam,— observes 
Ferista, charged the Hindus with great vigour and died. The fortunes 
of the day suddenly changed and the Sultan escaped with the greatest 
dlHiculty. The Hindus made a general massacre of the Mahoinedans 
and erected a platform with the heads of the enemy . They pursued the 
Sultan, ravaged his country, burned many mosques and showed that they 
discharged the treasured malice of many ages. 

♦Scott’s Ferista, v. 93. Feroze Shah was very old when he died and 
thereiore could not have been a youth in 1.405 to think of iove affairs 
and marriage celebrations, 
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Alam Khan, Lodi Khan and Delavoy Khan crossed the 
river and reached the enemy’s cany). The Raya was sleep- 
ing, attended by a few persons in a garden close to which 
was a large plantation of sugarcane. A body of Miissalmans 
entered the garden for plunder and Devalray being alarm- 
ed, fled almost naked into the sugarcane plantation. 
The Mussalman soldiers took him to be a common per- 
son, and loading him with a bundle of canes obliged him 
to run before them. Devalray rejoiced at his being un- 
discovered, held his peace and carried the bundle. They 
had not proceeded long, when the alarm of the Sultan 
crossing the river spread over the camp. The Hindus dis- 
persed in confusion and Deval Ray's captors hoping for 
more valuable plunder forgot the sugarcane bundle and 
left Deval Ray to shift for himself. He ran with his troops 
till about noon, when some of his nobles recognised him. 

Ahamed Shah ravaged the country and put the peo- 
ple to death. Whenever the number killed exceeded 20,000, 
he halted and made a festival for three days on this bloody 
affair. 

A body of 5,000 Hindus vowed to kill the Sultan as 
the grand author of their country's suffeiings. Spies 
watched him, and found him in a but. The banded 
infldels, informed of his separation from the main army, 
arrived in sight. The Sultan got alarmed, and galloped on 
to a small mud enclosure. The infidels attempted to 
enter and a sharp fight ensued. The Sultan was reduced 
to the extremity of distress. Abdul Kadir arrived with 
a body of troops, and when the infidels were about to 
enter a breach they Ivad made, they were suddenly attacked 
in the rear. The Sultan joined his forces and attacked 
the enemy. There was a desperate struggle. Both sides 
lost heavily. It deserves place among the records of time 
as a remarkable coincidence that two sovereigns at the 
head of their respective armies, should fall into such 
danger fur want of numbers and both escape uninjured. 
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Ahmed marched to Bijnagar and kept it closely blocked. 
Dgval Ray sent ambassadors to treat for peace and the 
Sultan consented.* 

The character of Devaraya has to be inferred from 
the important events during his rule of 1 8 years. Like his 
father Harihara II. he was brave, liberal, popular, careful 
and encouraged largely irrigational works. The dam he 
built across the Thunghabhadra was a work of great utility 
then as it is even to-day. He brought canals into the 
city and encouraged irrigation works all over his terri- 
torie.s. Extensive plantations of areca, cocoanut and sugar- 
cane are frequently mentioned in sasanas and his rule 
seems to have been marked by wisdom, statesmanship 
and affection to the people. 

He had plenty of wars with the Mahomedans, and 
inflicted severe defeats on Feroze Shah that, even Ferista 
admits, had broken the Sultan's heart and precipitated him 
into his grave. It is enough to note that the Persian Am- 
bassador Abdur Razaak was an eye witness, while Ferista 
wrote his history from inlormation which he collected from 
his ill-informe 'I Mahomedan friends two centuries later. By 
this time the whole of S. India was brought under the sway of 
Vijayanagar. This motley collection of various castes and 
creeds seem to have been heated with singular affection and 
toleration by the Princes of Vijayanagar. Progress in 
arts and sciences marked the growth of this empire and 
we see that Sanskrit, Telugu, Kanarese and Tamil literature 
received great encouragement. The government appears 

* Devaraya I. died in July 1422 A. D. and Feroze Shah died in 
September of the aaine year. The campaign of Ahamed Shah, therefore, 
in the commencement of hie reign mustiiavc been agaiiibt Vijaya whoie 
inscription is, dated October 1422 A. D. The earliest inscription of 
Devar.iya il. is dated Krodhi S, 1345 (H2l A, D ) Tiie month is defaced 
but it must be early in that year. The wai was continued during the 
leiijns of Vijaya and Devaiaya 11. Ferista’s mention of Deval Ray, ma.v 
lead us to say that Devaraya II. completed the wai. Vijaya seems to 
have died before April 1423 A, D. If so, he ruled for about S months. 
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to have been popular and the people were contented and 
loyal. Vijaya appears to have had two sons, Devaraya 1 1 , 
and Paivalhi Raya who died in I-ISS A. D., and a daugliter 
Harima who was married to Salva Tipparaja. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

RULERS OP VWAYANAGAR. 

DEYARAYA II. 

In the case of Vijayanagar princes the reigns of two 
kings father and son often overlapped each other. 
Devaraya 11 followed Devaraya I, his grandfather, after .a 
few months of his death, as his father Vijaya ruled only for 
a short lime. Mr. Sewell gives an inscription dated 20 th 
June 1421 A. D. as the earliest relating to Devaraya 11. It 
contains the genealogy of the kings as Bukka I, Harihara II, 
Devayara I, Vijaya, and Devaraya II. The close of the 
Moharaedan campaign may be guessed from Ferishta's 
narrative, Ferishta says “ when the Sultan returned to Gul- 
burga, there was a great famine in the Deccan, so also in 
the next year. These years extended from lr5th December 
1422 to 23rd November 1424 A. D. Ferista further says 
in the year 328 A. H.tlie Sulta i marched against Warran- 
galand was thoroughly successful. 

The Hindu Kingdom of Warrang.il was completely 
destroyed in 1424 A. D. 

Ahmad Shah I was succeeded by his son Alla-ud-deen 
II on 27th February 1435 A. D. Ferista is silent about 
Vijayanagar affairs till this year when a fresh war broke out 

.Vo/t'.— The copperplate gr.Mit is lilted Krodhis S.iattiaiul recorila 
the ftvant ot .i viltaje to Wa''.«»j;n.ith.i ‘Siva) in South .Vinother 

inHcriptlon dated the same year i. <*., (I .1. U.l is (ouncl iti a IhxUC at 
the Anauta temple ol Karakuta. 

iVuti!.— Btitlsts calcuUtes that A. H rt2« corresponds with U21 A. D 
and begins in November ot that year. The campaign against Warraugal 
WAS ot short duration. 
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between the neighbouring States. We have to look into ins. 
crijitions for events during these eleven years of Ferista’s 
silence. Vijaya was also called Bukkaraya in an inscription 
dated May 1423. Devaraya II was also called Immadi Dev - 
raya and Gajabentay Devaraya. The latter means he was an 
expert in elephant hunting. A Sasana(Krodhi Kartika S1346) 
dated November 1424 A. D. records that during the reign of 
Virapratap Devaraya, son of Virapratap Bukkaraya (Vijaya) 
Bullaraja enquired as to who would undertake the restora- 
tion of Haridra dam and finding Chamanripala, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of Devaraya’s forces, a devotee of the linga,of 
agreeable qualities, of handsome features, fierce in war, 
well skilled in the four modes of policy, Saraa, Dana, 
Danda, and Bheda, protector of righteousness and 
expert in music, Ballapa, addressed him thus, “Haridra dam 
was constructed by me under the orders of Davaraya I 
and it has breached. There is loss to God Harihara and 
distress to holy Brahmins. You are acquainted with 
the shastras which speak about the unlimited reward of 
such a work of merit." Your e.xcellency must restore 
that Dharma. Chamanripala gave the necessary funds for 
the restoration of the work. 

An inscription dated Feburary 1425 records purchases 
by A. Viltanna during the peaceful reign of Devaraya II 
on a Jain Basti in Vijayanagar. A Sasana (1426 A. D.) states 
that Devaraya made a grant. In the temple of Kamakshi 
in Conjeeveram a private grant (1427 A.D.) refers to the 
reign of Vira Deva Maharaya of Vijayanagar. A set of 
copperplate grants (1427 A. D.) evidence the gift of Deva- 
rajapuf am by Devaraya Maharaya to his house priest Nara- 
simha Chari. The genealogy is short but perfectly correct. 

Na/e.—Sama-wlnning over enemies by persuasion, aiguinents, eet. - 

Dana-offering money, presents, advantages, etc. 

Danda-military argument of arms, etc. 

Bheda-means used to create differences among tbe enemies causing 
desertions and betrayals. 
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It names Chandra, Yadu, Harihara, Pratap Dcva, Vijaya 
and Devaraya. , , 

Another Copperplate records a gift in Kilaka by 
Devaraya of the village of Abhuri to Brahmins of different 
gotras and sutras at the request of a chief named Mailara. 
The genealogy is to the point. Harihara, Devaraya, Vijaya 
Bukka, and Devaraya the grantor. The genealogies are 
cleverly inserted and perfectly correct . Harihara 1 1 was 
succeeded by his son Devaraya I. He was succeeded by his 
son Vijaya Bukka and Devaraya II succeeded Vijaya, his 
father. The researches of the scholars have confirmed the 
truth of this genealogy. 

A copperplalc grant dated Sadharana declares the 
grant of lands to a temple by Devaraja under the orders of 
Devaraya of Vijayanagar. 

A Sasana dated Plavanga (1428 A. D.) records that 
when Virapratapa Harihara Maharaya seized Kareyapatna 
in the west of Jambu Dwipa, Karaayee and her children 

iVjfi!.— NniiUi Nay.iri Characters are used here and it was found 
buried in Ayal, a village in the Wnllajah Taluk. See No. 1.S8, Vol. 11 and 
Vol. I, paye 161 S.i. A. Sewell, 

See No. Hi, Vol. II, page 13, S.I.A. Sewell. 

Mr. Sewell remarks tli.at “ Genealogy of the king given here differs 
from that of the gr.anW previouly noted in some respects." He is wisely 
silent about what the differences are. I have examined them carefully 
and tind no difference. 

Gotr.i K Uie genus froiu which Brahmins claim their descent 
F.'imilius of the same Uotra cannot intermarry. Gotras are taken after 
the names of the famous Maharshis. 

Sutras are tiic principles of conduct in the performance of rituals 
arranged b> tlie. gre.at Rishis, Thus liratiiniiis belong to Vasliista, 
ntKiradwaj.i, .lugiras.i, SaUmik.-iyana, Atr.ayasa, etc., gotras. The most 
lamoifi sulrakar.is are Hodhay.ma, .Vswalayana, Apaslhambiua, etc The 
insciiption is dated ItSh A I), and K in the Collector’s oHice at Nellore. 

The Sadh.irna grant is t.ikeii from tlie Collector’s otflce, South 
Caii.ira and is now in the M.idras Museum. It hears the date MSI). 
nevar.tja prolwWj was a loc.ai chief oi governor who acted under the 
OCshtts ot emperor Oevarava. 
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found shelter under Kundikeri Byia Naik, Her son 
jaakka Deva Iniilt a tank in 1417 A.D. to the south of the 
river called Meddarihalla to the south of Hiryur, 

We hear again of this Harihara in Rakshasa, (1435 A* 
D.) where he is invested with all the imperial titles and as 
ruling in Vidyanagari in peace and wisdom. Under his 
orders Singaya Naik of Btdari made a grant. Another 
sasaiia dated Dundubhi S 136.5 (1443 A. D.) declares that 
Vika Bukkaraya’s son Harihara Raya was ruling iji 
Vijayanagar in peace and wisdom. If seems plain that 
Harihara Raya, brother of Vijaya and uncle of 
Devaraya II. ruled Vidyanagri now and then and made 
grants. Probably Devaraya II was young at the time of 
his accession and was ably supported by the experience of 
his uncle Harihara, who was not only a man of great mili- 
tary genius but was also possessed of considerable ability in 
the work of civil administration. 

A sasaiia (1430 A D.) records complete genealogy of 
the Kings and Queens of Vijayanagar. Bukka I married 
Tarambika. Their son was Harihara II . His son was 
Pratap Devaraya I to whom, by Hemambika, was born 
Vijaya. His queen Narayanambika gave to him a son 
Devaraya II. It declares that the princes of Anga, Vanga, 
Kalinga, etc., waited upon Devaraya and that there were 
ten thousand Turuka horsemen in his service. Another 
inscription dated 1431 A. D. records that Devaraya H, 

Note . — Harihara refers probably to Vira Harihara Mahamandale' 
swara son of Devaraya I. hence uncle of Devaraya II. 

Harihara seems to have taken a prominent part during the reigns 
of his father, Devaraya I, his brother Vijaya, and his nephew Deva- 
raya II, He had tare capacity for managing the state affairs along with 
(he princes seated on the throne. This pioves a spirit of onion and 
loyally among the Vijayanagar princes, 

Karayyapatna is called a royal city. It is difficult to identify it. 
Probably it was the capital of a powerful line of kings on the Western 
Coast. Harihara reduced the kingdom and annexed it to Vijayanagar 
See Ko. 31 Shimoga, No, 14 Hiryor. E.C. Rice, 
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was the son of Vijya and that he had an elder sister called 
Harima married to Saluva Tipparsya of the Lunar race.^ 

An inscription dated 1431 A. D. records that Devaraya 
was protecting the empire of Vijayanagar in peace and wis- 
dom and that the ruler of Araga granted lands for Dharma 
chatram. A sasana dated l432 A. D. states that when 
Devaraya II ruled in Hampi Hastinavati as cliampion over 
three kings, Amar Naika’s sons were ruling in Vijaya 
Somnathapura. Chikkabbimanna caused Samprokshana 
to be made to god Sadashiva. Another inscription dated 
Ananda (1434 A. D,) records that Devaraya Maharaja 
granted a village to God Rama at Manchenhalli 

A sasana dated 1442 A, D. records that in the reign 
of Immadi Devaraya, Baicharsa and Surappa Naika 
blocked up the town of Kuppugiri and died in its siege. 

An inscription (Durmathi) dated l44l A. D. records 
that when Immadi Devaraya was ruling in Vijayanagari, 
Maha Prabhu Baichappa Gowda, supplier of gunpowder 
to Nandigirinad Raja, slew some powerful enemies and died 

Tipparaja is called Raya Bhonhatta Malla probably a title ot 
political distinction. Mr. Rice translates this under his Pandit's advice 
as chiet of the Royal spies. The words do not carry such signiRcalion. 
Being brother-in-law of the ruling emperor and possessing natural abi- 
lities, probably he headed a potiticai department of great significance. 
The intelligence department and the Royal spies contain men of extra- 
ordinary abilities and political shrewdness. See Mo, Is Seringapatam, 29. 
Chitatdroog, S2, Hiryur 31. Shimoga E. C. Rice. The cycle year offers 
some confusion to the beginners but can be easily reconciled. 

See Mo. 211 Chennarayapatna, No. 1 Tirthahalli. E. C, Rice, 
Samprokshana is a ceremony by which images in temples are set up 
after purification. No. 32 Moinkalmurn. 

Nandagiri is the famous Nandidroog hilt foi-t captured by Lord 
Cornwallis on his march to Seringapatam. From early times the 
Ganga Princes possessed the title of Nandagiri lords (Hill of pleasure) the 
Cbulas in the 11th century changed the name into Nandigiri meaning 
the hill of Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva. The temple of Nandish wara 
at the foot of this precipitous bill has been in existence during the times 
of Pailava, Chola and Hoysala dynasties. This is a fortified kill iP the 
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An inscription dated Krodhana (l445 A. D.) contains 
the genealogy of Devarjiya II. It gives details of Deva- 
raya’s conquests and power over the neighbouring princes. 
When Devaraya II. was engaged in battle, the faces of the 
Turukas shiivelled up. King of Konkan Sancha, was 
terrified. The .Andhras fled to the neighbouring hills, 
the Gnrjaras Were paralysed, the Kanoiqas lost courage and 
Kalmgas were broken; the rulers of Anga, Vanga, Kanouja, 
Kamboja and Nepal were their servants doing the menial 
work of holding his umbrella, chamnia, stick or vessel. 
Devaraya changed the name ol Manangi into I.akslimi- 
Narayanpura in honor of his mother and gave it to his 
Acharya. 

An inscription dated 14.31 A. D. on a slab in the inner 
gopura of an old letaple in Vandalur refers to a grant by 
Devaraya of Vijayamgar. 

Fensta observes that Alla-ud-deen’s first act was to des- 
patch his brother Mahomed Khan with a powerful army 
against Deva Raya of Bijnagar, who withheld his tribute for 

S.W. of Chitvba'lapui and contain» a plateau ; an esccl'ent late c.illed 
AmtiUi.amvar contains very clear water. I hare seen these senes oj 
hills. They aie worth a visit. The extensive luins of tm tifications nnw 
seen on the Nanjy Hill were elected by Hyder and Tippu strengthening 
the older ones ot the Poleyagaca Vijayanagar ptince^ subdued all 
the strongholds and placed them undei their Viceroy at Mullvagal. 

The mention of dist.int counhies like Nepal, Kan'mj, etc., raises 
doubts as to the extent of power of these princes. It looks probable that 
kings flora distant countries might have courted the favor of these 
poweiful emperors to secure their alliance against the aggression 
of the Mahoiiiedans, sending their deputies with costly presents. In confir- 
mation of this we find that the emperor of Persi.i sent his ambassador 
Abdiir Raazak with costly presents to court the friendship of Emperor 
Devaraya II. 

Krodhana corresponds with S. 18fi7 and not with 13" t A. D. The 
words us5d in the original ace Sindhu, Adri, Rama, Cliiiiidra. When read 
ill the reverse order they imply 1374. Ari suggested by Rice does well, but 
spoils the metre. Speculation is oulof iiuestion when sasanas are wriltcn 
in fine Sanskiit. There must be some mistakes Sindhu mc,ins “ Four but 
Rice puts it tor “ seven” I do not know what authority he has tn do so. 
Sec. No. 200, Tiithahalli. 
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five years and refused to pay. The country was laid waste 
in a ferocious manner, and the Ray^made peace, by giviijg 
twenty elephants, a large sum of money and two-hundred 
female slaves. Flushed with this victory Mahamecl, re- 
belled against his brother, took Mudkal, Roijore, Sholapur, 
Bijapur and Nandirack ; but in a pitched battle, he was 
completely defeated by the royal forces. He was forgiven 
by his brother and the fortress of Roijore was conferred 
on him. 

In M4:2 A, D. Ueva Raya began to consider very 
seriously, his position, observes F crista, called his nobles 
and Brahmin advisors and observed to them that his 
country far e.Kceedecl that of Bahamini and his forces 
were greater. He asked them to find the causes for the 
defeat of the Hindus. Some ascribed this to the superiority 
of the Mussalman cavalry on account of the good breed of 
the horees, as against the ill-bread country mounts of 
the Karnatic. Others said that the Sultan kept a large body 
of excellent archers while there were only a few in the 
service of the Ray. Deva Raya entertained Mussalmans 
in his service, allotted them jahaghirs, built mosques, 
and commanded that none should molest them.* 

He made all the Hindu soldiers, to learn the dis- 
cipline of the bow in which, he and his State officers 
used such e.xertions that in a short time he had 2,000 
Mussalmans and 00,000 skilful Hindu archers, besides 
80,000 horse and 200,000 foot, armed with pikes and 

• Note.— Ruins of mosques may now be seen, by the traveller to 
Bijnagar. The Kayas, were highly tolerant in retigioui, matters, and 
dealt with the different suctiouH of the huge population, in their empire, 
ill a manner, that would reflect great credit, upon their generosity. They 
decided caste disputes witli .great hicl and readiness. They introduced 
wise measures, into their Regulations and Government. Deva Raya I i was 
pecuUarly gifted with political, tact and went to the length of sacrificing 
his Royal Dignity as an Emperor, by altowing the Mussalman servants, 
to pay their respects to a copy of the Kot.m wtiich he placed in front of 
hia throne. 
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lances. Between November 1442 and Apnl 1443 A. D., a 
desperate attempt seems to have been made on the life of 
tlie Emperor Deva Raya, by a close relation of his. Abdur 
Razzak, who was a contempoiavy of this event, begins 
thus 

“ During the time I was still sojourning in Calicut, 
an extraordinary and most singular occurrence happened 
in Bijnagar. The King's brother invited the monarch and 
the principal personages of the Empire for food. The 
usage of the “ infidels" is not to eat in the presensc of 
each other. All the guests were assembled in one grand hall. 
At short intervals, the Prince came in person or sent some- 
body, to say that such and such person should come to eat. 
He collected all the drums, kettledrums, trumpets and flutes 
in the city and made a tremendous uproar. As soon as an 
individual entered the above-mentioned house, two assas- 
sins placed in ambush, sprang upon him and cut him to 
pieces. Guests disappeared very fast in this way. On ac- 
count of the noise of the drums none was aware of what 
was going on. All those who had any name or rank in the 
State were thus treacherously slaughtered. The house 
was reeking with the: blood of his victims. Leaving his 
home, he went to the King's palace and invited the 
guards, with flattering words, to go to his house and 
partake of the dinner. The palace was thus deprived of 
all its defenders. The villain then entered into the 
King's presence, carrying a brilliant poignard, in a dish 
covered with betel-nut and said to the Emperor “ the 
hall is ready and they only wait for your august 
presence." 'The king following the maxim which says 
that eminent men, receive inspirations from heaven, said 
to him, “ I am not in good health to-d ly." This unnatural 
brother then drew his sword and struck several violent, 
bows. The prince fell at the back of his throne. The 
traitor, believing the king to be dead, left a confident, to 
cut off his head and went out. He then ascended 
the portico of the palace, and thus addressed the people, 
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I have slain Ihc king, his brothers, Amirs, Brahmins and 
Viziers, Now I am king". His emissary, approached 
the throne with the object of cutting off the king’s head, 
But the prince seizing the seat, struck the wretch with 
such force on the chest as to throw him on his back. 
The Emperor then, with the help of one of his guards, who 
had concealed himself in a corner out of panic, slew this 
assassin, and went out of the palace, by way of harem. 
Addressing the people the king said " I am alive and well, 
seize that wretch." The whole crowd seized upon the trai- 
tor and put him to death. The D,mnayak, the Vizier, 
having gone on a voyage to the frontier of Ceylon escaped 
assassination. He was sent for in haste and with his help, 
the king put down the conspirators with deserved se- 
verity. Abdur Razzak says that during the second 
half of 14-1.3 A. D. the Dannayak set out on an ex- 
pedition to Gulburga. The Bahamini Sultan, hearing of 
the treacherous attempt to kill the king of Bijnagar and 
his nobles, sent a message to the king demanding, pay- 
ment of seven lakhs of pagodas deeming the moment 
auspicious, for CTushing the enemy. Devaraya was troubl- 
ed and irritated, but being a brave man, sent a bold re- 
fusal and prepared for war. Both armies made great 
ravages on the frontiers of the two kingdoms* 

Ferista thus refers to this war. “ Devaraya wantonly 
attacked the Bahamini Princes, crossed the Tummedra 
suddenly, took the fortress of Mudkal, sent his sons to 

• Note — N uniz, inaccurate all along his narrative in n the early 
rulers of Bijnagar, states, that this king’s son was attacked by his 
r.eplievv and died six months later and was succeeded hy his son. .Vbdur 
Ka/aak cle-srly .says ttiat lie was presented in person to Deva Raya II in 
December 1 1-13 A.D. 

r\ 

A careful student nf the lives of great men finds that they get some 
suggestions from some unknown souices in desperate situations or when 
treachery overtakes them. Mapolenn, C.i'sar, tlmmihat, Bruce, 
Haider, Shivaji. Dewet, Oyama, Togo, and otlier great le.iders, escaped 
danger, hy changing their plans suddenlv under inspired suggestions 
from higher sources. 
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besiege Raichur and Bunkipore, encamped liimself along 
the banks of the Krishna and sent out detachments who 
plundered the country as far as Saugar and Bijapur; AHa- 
ud-din collected his forces from Telingana, Daulatabad 
and Berar and repaired to Ahmedabad. He reviewed his 
army comprising of 50,000 horse, and 00,000 foot with a 
considerable train of artillery. 

In the .space of two months, according to Ferista three 
great battles seem to have been fought, and multitudes 
were slain on both sides. The Hindus had the victory in 
the first and the Muhammedans in the other two. The 
eldest son of Devaraya was killed in the last. The 
campaign must have been of short duration. It began in 
May 1443 A. D. and was over before December of the 
same year, when Abdur Razzak left Vijuyanagar. From 
other records we find that Devaraya was young at his 
accession in 1423 A. D. and in 1443 A. D. he had already 
reigned 20 years. The India Office copy, states that the 
king was exceedingly young at the date of Abdur Razzak's 
visit. The difficulty may be got over, by imagining that 
the Persian Ambassador was presented to one of the 
sons of the ruling monaixh.* 

An inscription, dated 1426 A. D. records that Deva- 
raya caused a Jain temple to be erected in Vijayanagar in 
the Pansupari bazaar. This is within the palace enclosure 
and to the rear of the elephants' stables still standing. The 


Note; — Ferista’s narrative is against the recorded evidence of .Vbdur 
Ra/«sak. Devaraya's sons were in charge of independent divisions of 
Vijayanagar army, and the emperor ordered his sons to reduce 
the strongholds of Raichur and Bunkipure. They could not liave been 
mere striplings, and Devaraya himself must have been about 40 at this 
time, to have grown-up sons to lead the armies on the battle field and 
besiege important fortresses, requiring great military t.alcuts and 
experience. Abdur Rarrak di.stinctly says that Devaraya looked 
young. Feriata was probably misled in liis information Looking 
young is different from being young; some look remarkably younger 
than they really are, 




I9d STRONG INSCRIPTIONAL EVIDENCE 

full imperial titles are mentioned in this sasana. Fansu- 
pari bazaar lies on either side of the road running along 
the level ground, direct from the palace gate, near *the 
temple of Hazar Ramaswaray, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to meet the road which runs to the Thungabhadra- 
ferry. * 

In 1430 A. D. Devaraya made a grant to a temple 
far in the south of Tanjore Districl. There are two inscrip- 
tions, dated 1434 and 1435 A. D. at Padavedu in N_ 
Arcot which give full imperial titles to the king.f 

An inscription on a stone two miles North of 
Anagondi in a temple (1436 A. D.) records a grant by 
Devaraya II. Another dated 1437 A. D. on a stone in 
the temple of Hanuman in Vijayanagar, declares a grant 
by that monarch. A sasana dated 1 438 A. D. in Kamakshi 
Temple at Conjeeveram records a grant during the reign of 
Devaraya Maharaja. A Sasana 1438 A. D. found in the Siva 
Temple at Tirumalai, in Madura District, declares a grant 
during the reign of Devaraya. This shows that at a very early 
period, the kings of Vijayanagar acquired power in the 
extreme south of the Indian Peninsula. On the top of the 
hill here, a very large old cannon may be seen even to 
this day. 

An inscription dated 1445 A. D., in the Durga 
temple in Uppenda near Kundapur, records a grant by 
Vira Devaraya of Vijayanagar. Another inscription at 
Tanjore dated 1446 A. D, mentions the name of Deva- 
raya and gives him title of the “Lord of four oceans.’’^ 

* iVofc.— The road p.i'^scj along the north side of the Kallamma 
and the Kuugasawmy Temples leaving the imperial ollice enclosure, with 
its loEty walls and watch towers and the elephanf.s’ stables on the left. 
This would approach directly from the old city of Auiagondi tatbc king's 
palace. See page 7ft, F, E. Sewell. 

t .Vote.— Sec HultacU's S. 1. 1, vol. f, p. 19. 

X S. 1 A. Vol I, pp. 107, 181, 207, Sewell: Mr, Sewell says 
there is an inscription dated 3nd August 1449 at Conjeeveram recording 
grant, by King Vira Fratapa Iminadi Devaraya, jo wliom full 
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Mr. Sewell’s remarks as regards the death of Deva- 
raya II and his introduction of a new reign from 144:4 to 
1449 A. D. of a Devaraya’ III will be found incorrect, in 
the light of the following documentary evidence. In 1447 A. 
D. an inscriptioii, records the correct genealogy of the royal 
family down- to Mallikarjuna, who was then ruling and who 
isalso called Immadi Devaraya. He grants the village of 
Hagalahalli in Hoysana country to a Brahmin called Devara 
Bhatta. It further proves that Mallikarjuna, son and suc- 
cessor of Devaraya II was ruling in December 1447 A. D. 
and that no reign of any other sovereign intervened 
between Devaraya II and his son Mallikarjuna. The gene- 
alogy is given as follows. In the Yaduvamsa, Sangama was 
born. His son was Bukka, whose son was Harihara II. ; 

royal titles are given. Mr. Sewell finds fault with Nnnia for not men. 
tioning the name of the successor of Devaraya It. as known to tradition 
n the 16tb century. He thinks that there must have been a Devaraya 
Ilf. reigning from 1444 A. D. to 1449 A. D. 

See pp. 79, 80, F. E. Sewell. 

Mr. Sewell is strangely inconsistent, in page 70, F. E. he publishes 
an inscription by Dr. Kielhorn in his I. An. Vol. xxv, p. 346, which says 
that Devaraya died in Akshaya (May 1446 A. D.) The sasana referred to 
is No. 12.). Sravanga Belagoia, page 123 — Rice. The translation is highly 
colored. Mr. Sewell's remarks on Nuni^ seem to be a repetition of his 
confidence in the Portuguese chronicler ; who is utterly unstrustworthy 
in his names and dates of succession of the early rulers of Vi jayanagar. 
After quoting the clear inscription of Kielhorn about the death of Deva- 
raya If. Mr. Sewell has no business to place confidence on the shaky 
Portuguese chronicler. Mr. Sewell belittles the title of the lord of the 
four oceans. When a king is given the rank of an emperor, no other 
state pharaphernalia is necessary. No imperial titles could express 
higher dignity than the Birudu of the “ lord of four oceans. ” Mr. 
Sewell is wrong when he says that " Nunix has not given the name of 
Oevar,-iya's son, nor yet the length of his reign,” and contradicts his 
own inference on page 302 of his book, by saying that “Pina Rao 
sacceed.ed''Deva Rao and he reigned for 12 years. "'Nauix does not name 
Pina Rao’s son and makes Virupaka Ran, the great-grandson of Deva. 
raya ; whereas all discovered inscriptions and archteological researches 
show him as the second son of Devaraya who inherited the kingdom 
from his elder brother Malikarjuna— see pp. 63, 64, 74, 79, 80, 304— F.E, 
Sewell. 
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Harihara had Devaraya I whose son Vijaya had 
Devziraya II. Mallikarjuna or Iinmadi Devaraya was^the 
son of Devaraya II. and the donor of this grant. There 
cannot be any clearer evidence than this and Mr. Sewell’s 
statement that Devaraya II. died in 14-14 A. D. is based 
on false premises and is qixite incorrect.* 

Devaraya I. and his grandson Devaraya II. seem to 
have done a great deal to improve the royal city of V ijayana- 
gar, to encourage irrigation, to place the infantry and 
cavalry on a more efficient footing, to invite and patro- 
nise learned men from all parts of India, to extend their 
conquests far into the East Coast and to bring the 
turbulent chiefs under their complete sway, and to 
introduce such salutary measures as led to a thorough 
consolidation of their Power, and the progress of their 
subjects. Devaraya II . undoubtedly seems to have been 
the grandest monarch of his time and the description 
given so faithfully of this empire by Abdur-Uazzak, who 
was an eye-witness to the scenes he has depicted, brings 
home to the readers that in wealth, prosperity, power, and 
extent of territory. Devaraya far exceeded his contem- 
poraries, and stood as the foremost Prince in India, if not 
in the world, at that time. From an e.xamination of the 
various records available, tire Princes of Vijayanagar 
were found to have been singularly tolerant in religious 
matters and encouraged the various sections of the com- 
munity by building religious places for them and prohibit- 
ing others from irrolesting them in the observance of their 
respective religious rites and worship. Their gifts were 
munificent and flowed alike among all classes of the 
community, even including their inveterate enemies the 
Mahomedans. The Revenues of Deva Raya JI. were 
greater than tliose of any other Princes in India, and the 
people appear to have been contenteil and loyal. 


2fotc. — No. It, SeriutxapaUni— £, C. Rite. 



INACCURACY OR FERISTA 19^ 

Deva Raya had the special title of " Gaja Benta- 
karg,” or elephant hunter, and from ths and other 
records it may be presumed that he himself was 
a good shot, a brave warrior, a kind-hearted and chari- 
table prince. He toured throughout his country con- 
stantly and made gifts in the extreme south of Madura 
and the northern parts of Telingana and Orissa. 
He was personally brave and possessed great presence 
of mind, as was shown in the dastardly attack made 
on him by his close relation. From this time, the 
Kings of the First Dynasty seem to have lost their confi- 
dence in their relations. The military conquests of Deva 
Raya's generals appear to have brought in large subsidies 
and increased the wealth of the State which now became 
almost fabulous. Deva Raya 11 had two sons, Mallikar- 
junaand Virupaksha, who both sat afterwards on the throne. 
It is a strange coincidence that when Deva Raya’s brother 
rebelled against him, the brother of the Sultan of Gulburga 
also rebelled against him, and both traitors met their 
deserved fate. It is extremely difficult to reconcile 
Ferista's remark which refers to the payment of tribute by 
the powerful Hindu emperors of Vijayanagar to the Sul- 
tans of Gulburga, with the facts which have been recorded 
so faithfully by eye-witnesses like AbdurRazzalc,Nuniz and 
Paes. Whenever the Bahimini Sultans wanted war they 
might have urged the plea of tribute, but it cannot be ac- 
cepted as a historical fact without strong corroborative evi- 
dence. Ferista exultingly mentions the tribute of seven 
lacs of varahas (pagodas) as being paid by the Vijayana- 
gar Princes. This would be about 21 lacs of rupees, 
which is almost a trifle when we consider the greed and 
the need of the Sultans who dem.mdedand the immensely 
wealthy emperors who were alleged to have paid the 
amount. A great Hindu empire, extending from 
the Krishna to Cape Comorin, and from the East 
to the West Coast, must certainly have produced 
an enormous revenue. That the Sultans of Gulburga 
25 
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should have condesceucled to accept trom their bitterest 
enemies a paltry sum of 7 lacs of paf^oclas as tribute from 
a conquered Hindu prince is ;f significant fact wlfich 
has to be weighed in the balance of historical evidence. 
Deva Raya I brought a canal into the city and it gave 
him an additional rcveiuie of lac.s of varahas. If 
really the Mahomedans had been successful as often as 
Ferista wanted them to be, the terms of the several treaties 
would have been quite different and highly exacting.'* 

Nuni/ directly supports the sasaiias which refer to the 
distant kings of India and surrounding parts as seiving 
and paying tribute to the Emperors of Vijayanagar. It 
looks therefore highly absurd to think that the needy 
Mahomedans, if really successful in their wtrs, could have 
been content by receiving paltry sums like seven lacs. 
Ferista’h statement stands self-condemned. 

If Deva Raya II was in a position to levy tributes 
on such distant Princes as those of Pegu, Tenaserim 
and Ceylon, then not only his military power and 
resources must have been immense, but also he must have 
been invariably successful in his wars with the neighbour- 
ing Sultans of Gulburga. It would be foolish to 
think that these distant king.s would ever have cared to 
pay tributes to a monarch who was always defeated by the 
Mahomedans and who was himself compelled to pay 
tribute to the SuUans of Gulburga. 

The existence of a large and powerful Hindu King- 
dom by the side of their territory, must have been a .source 
of perm inent danger to the Sultans of Gtilburga. There 

■' XdCK Nmii/ ii'-i^ervv'i th.it l)ev.i K.iv,i It rcis'iicti 2.-) years. He 
flcterimiiv ’ toLiilIc.t I'le it ti cinue-., but owiiiK ti» omsUiit warfare, lie 
cuiiUI imt !{.tiii more tu.m S,.")fl.uO,Oi)U «»l s^oUl, uul cnuiiliiijr' precious 
stoue» I'lii.. iv.i-. iiu ere.it •.um, >.c>jiu ; that m hi-, litue the kinn nl 
aiut I'eifu .uul I'lni.ic.ii v and m.iiiv otliei countries p.iia ti ibute to 
tiiiu, til tP'ld Nuni/ ii.e.iii'. lamha- aiia e.ih ulatiiij; <d the lowest 
value ot Rs. a, the tre.r^ure collected bi Ilei.i Kay.i II was worth about 
325 trurcs ut vupees besides preuous stones worth many crores. 
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were many great warriors among them who could have 
crj^ished the Hindu Kingdom if, as Ferista says, the Hindus 
were weak and paid tribute to the Sultans. It seems there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that neither kingdom was strong 
enouglr to crush the other. Both fought with each 
other and both retired from the field ol battle with hardly 
any advantage. In those days of warfare, a crushing 
defeat was a great political blow and the conquei ed w ere 
at the complete mercy of their conquerors. The silence 
of Ferista, regarding annexation of the conquered territory, 
if the Mahomedans were really successful, is a fact which 
deseiwes special consideration. The bias of Ferista is 
gi-eat and his logic is quite puzzling. Even when the 
Ihiichis conquered, the old story of tribute seems to stick 
hard to the lips of the Mahomedan Historian. 

Ferista would have been more consistent as a histor- 
ian, if he had shown clearly which were the decisive 
battles which compelled the Vijayanagar princes to pay 
tribute and to cede territories to the Bahimini Sultans ? Is 
it logical to suppose that Deva Raya II, who collected tribute 
from various Princes in India, Burma and Ceylon and to 
whom even the Shah of Persia sent an ambassador with 
costly presents to court his friendship, would have been 
the Prince, that would have paid a trifling subsidy of 
seven lacs of varahas ? All the foreign travellers who 
were eye-witnesses to the power, piosperity, and success of 
the Vijayanagar Kings are perfectly silent about this tri- 
bute. Ferista hated the “ men of darkness" and compla- 
cently put in paras in his history', which are not only un- 
Irue, and misleading but which thoroughly contradict 
his own statements He saw the whole panorama with 
highly ’colored eyes, 



CHAPTER XV. 

Description of Vi^ayanagar. 

Different travellers and historians have given d|fferent 
names to this imperial city and it would be interesting to 
examine the sources which furnished several names to the 
royal capital. The name of the capital often Uinds its 
denomination to the whole of the empire. Vijaya Dwaja 
built this city in the year 1150 A. D. and called it 
as Vijayanagar. The Mahomeclans named it as 

Bijnagar ; while the Portuguese travellers des- 

cribed it as Risanga. The Italian traveller Nicolo called 
it as Bizengalia ; and Vidyaranya revived it in grand pro- 
portions under the name of Vidyanagara. Inscriptions 
often style it as Anagondi and Hastinavati. Bichenagar 
and Bidjanagar were also other forms used in its denomina- 
tion, Before Vijaya Dwaja built it, it seems probable, that 
there must have been some ruins of a still more ancient 
city. Probably the ruins of Kishkhinda, once the capital 
of the powerful Vali, were there. The sight selected on the 
southern bank of the Tungabhadra was excellent for all pur- 
poses. It was a well-built and grand city, enclosed by strong 
lines of fortifications of cyclopean masonry. Reading 
through sevei-al books relating to the early travels in India 
the first notice of this kingdom was made by Solemon, a 
merchant, who made a voyage in the beginning of the ninth 
century, having his head-quarters in Busrah. He places the 
King Balhara above the King Djorz, which Abusaid inter- 
prets as the King of Knnouj; next Solemon mentions the 
kingdom of Thapec, in which the women were more white 
and beautiful than those of the rest of India, He then places 
the empire of Rohmy in close contiguity, and says that its 
sovereign possessed a vast number of troops and w'ent to 
battle with 50,000 elephants. Cotton stuffs were manufac- 
tured in this country, with such exquisite delicacy, that a 
robe made of it would pass through a signet ring. M, 
Reinaud considers this to be the ancient kingdom of 
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Vijayaiiagar or Vijayapiir. Solemon then refers to an 
inland kingdom, Kaschibayan, probably answering to 
ji^sore.* ^ 

Baron Walckcnacr thinks that the voyages of Sindbad 
the Sailor arc real facts, based upon the knowledge of the 
Arabs at the time. “The first country Sindb id reaches is 
that of the Maharaja.” The story he tells of the mare of 
the king going to the shore to meet a stallion emerging 
from the sea and of an island named Kacel, where boating 
of the drum was heard, occurs also in Malay annals 
translated by Mr. Laden. The Author connects this 
tradition with the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar 
in the centre of the Deccan. Hence it is inferred 
that Sindbad’s Maharaja was the sovereign of the Deccan, 
and his city is Vijayanagar, the ruins of which are still 
seen near the banks of the Tungabhadra. Katibtchelli, the 
Turkish geographer, describes this city as the most 
raagnihc ent and the wealthiest in its commerce of the two 
capitals of Narasinga.* 

Nicolo DiConti, a noble Venetian, lived as a merchant 
in Damascus in his younger years. He started on his 
eastern travels in 1420 A. D, and returned to Venice in 
1444 A. D. after travelling in different countries for nearly 
25 years. He first visited the city of Cambaya in Guzarat 
then in a flourishing condition. After a few days’ stay, be 
passed down the coast to “ Facumaria and Helly. Thence 
he travelled inland 300 miles and came to the gi-eat city 
of Bizangalia, the capital of the mightiest kingdom at that 
time in India.” His description is graphic, and looks 

* Note.— The voyages ot Solemon were hrsl translated into French 
by M. E. Renandot and published in Pans in 1781 A. D. An English 
translation appeared in 1788 A. D. and M. Renandot gave a correct, 
translation in 1846 A. D. See p. 27, Intro. India in the XV century 
Hakluyt. 

Note.— Sindbad’s voyages are considered to be coincident in 
dates with Solemon. See p 31, R. A. Major’s XV century travel-s. 
Narasimha ruled in Vijayanagar from 117!) to 124fi A. D. or 67 years and 
lyas the son of Vijayadwaja who founded tlie city. 
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almost incredible. He says: “The great city of Biz- 
angalia (Vij.aj’anagar) is situated near very steep moiin- 
Uins. The circumference of the city is tiO miles. Its 
walls are carried up to the mountains and enclose the 
valleys at their foot, so that its extent is thereby increased. 
In this city are estimated to be 90,000 men to bear arms 
Eight days' journey from Bizangalia was the noble city 
of Hal.igonda (Penugonda) subject to the same sovereign. 
Twenty days hence by land brought him to the sea-port of 
Pendifet.imia (Dharmapatnam) near Tellicherry. Passing on 
the road he saw the two cities Ode.schiria (Udayagiri) 
and Cenderghiria (Chandragiri),'' 

Mr. Sewell observes that “the e.xtent of the lines of 
defences was e.xtraordinary. Lofty and massive stone 
walls everywhere crossed the valleys, and mounted over the 
hill sides The distinguished geologist Lieut. Newbold 
thus observes: “ The whole of the extensive site occupied 
by the rums on the south bank of the Tungabhadra and 
of its superb Anagondi on the northern bank, is occupied 
by great bare piles and houses of granite and granitoidal 
gneiss, separated by rocky de&lcs and narrow rugged 
valleys encumbered by precipitate masses of rock. Some of 
the larger flat -bottomed valleys are irrigated by aqueducts 
from the river. The peaks, tors, and logging stones of 
Bijnagar and Anegundi, indent the horizon in picturesque 
confusion and are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
mor,' artificial ruins of the ancient metropolis of the 

.S'tirK.— Favuin.iria is "uesseJ to be Barakur in South Canara situated 
In a fertile .uui well watered country. It is in ruins. Dr. Buchanan 
says that it w:i-. founded by Uarihnra II of Vij.iyaniij><n’. Helley refers 
tii Mniiiit d'Ely. Nicolo visited many interior parts of Hindustan 
and tlieu paned on to Ceylon, Sumatra. Java, into the south ijf China. 
He visited afterwards the coasts of Ethopia (Ked Sea), crossed the 
desert and went tn Cairo From thence he returned to Venice and 
petitioned Pope Iin)>ene I\’ for absolution. The Pope {{ranted liis 
praver, on condition he related his travels tn Pa{{gi Rracclolini, liis 
sectchiry. Olivier, piihlished this in 1728 A. D. and from it the 
Kakiuvt Society made its translation. 
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Deccan, which are usually constructed with blocks quar- 
ried from their sides and vie in grotesqueness of outline and 
mSssiveness of character', with the alternate airiness and 
solidity exhibited by nature, in the nicely poised logging 
stones and columnar piles and in the walls of prodigious 
cuboidal blocks of granite which often crest and top her 
massive domes and ridges in natural cydopean masonry." 
Mr. Sewell half realises the grandeur when he says “ the 
remains of palaces, temples, walls, and gate-ways are still 
to be seen and these abound not only on the side of 
Vijayanagar proper, but also on the north side of the 
swiftly rushing river, where stood the stately citadel of 
Anagondi, the mother of the empire city,” The population of 
this double city was immense and the area occupied by it 
very extensive. From the last fortification to the south 
beyond the present town of Hospet, to the extreme point 
of the defences of Anagondi on the north, the distance is 
above ISJ miles. From the extreme western line of walls 
and the plains, to the last of the eastern works amongst 
the hills lying in the direction of Daroja and Kampili, the 
interval measures about 10 miles. On the rocks above are 
the ruins of buildings and temples and walls, and in many 
places small shrines stand out built on the jutting 
edges of great boulders or on the pinnacles of lofty crags 
in places that would seem inaccessible to anything but 
monkeys and birds. In the central enclosure are 
the remains of great structures, that must once have 
been remarkable for their grandeur and dignity. These 
immediately surrounded the king’s palace, but iii 15G5 A.D. 
the Mahomedans worked their savage will upon them 
with such effect, that only the crumbling ruins of the more 
missive edifices aniong-st them still stand. 

No'fit.— The extreme distance I have measured from the soiitii of. 
modem Hospet, where the grejit Royalcheruvu stands, to the not th ot 
.tnaifondi at Basavapiittanadakaneve, the distaiicue is about l.j miles 
and the extreme distanue from the east to the west, where unmistakable 
mins of tbe former city may still be seen, is about 11 miles. Tins huge 
area of 15 sq. m. or 165 miles was one continuous city with such tanks, 
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DESTRUCTION OK NAGALAKUR PALACES 


, Nicolo seriously laboured under special disadvantages 
of language, when he gathered information, about the 
manners and customs of the Hincfus. His remarks, there- 
fore, should be received with great caution. Heobseiwcs — 
The inhabitants of this region marry as many as they please. 
Their king is more powerful than all the other kings of 
India. He takes to himself 1 2,000 wives, of whom 4,000 
follow on foot and are employed solely in the kitchen. A 
like number, more handsomely equipped, ride on horse- 
back. The remainder are carried by men on litters, 

A grand car procession is thus described by Nicolo. 
“ During a certain time of the year, the Hindus carry their 
idols through the city placed between two chariots, in 
which are young women, richly adorned. Thrice in the 
year, the Hindus keep special solemnity. On one occa- 
sion, males and females of all ages bathe, clothe them- 
selves in new garments and spend the entire day in dancing, 

pleasure-grounds, wnter-channets, fruit-gardens, parade grounds and 
open spaces, as were needed, for the comforts of its inhabitants and 
the luxuries of its nobles. The noble edifices which were raised by 
the princes of the II Dynasty in Nagalapur, modern Hospet, seem to 
have been entirely destroyed without leaving any traces, Nicols 
seems to have visited Vi jayangar about 20 years before Abdur Kazzak, 
and it is a strange circumstance that both of these tr,ivellcrs left des- 
criptions of the city as they saw it during the time of Emperor Deva 
Raya II. Their graphic descriptions of the city, its magnificence, 
military posver and wealth, stiike a grand blow to the alleged subordi 
nation, defeat, an J payment of tribute, by these Princes to the Sultans of 
Gulburga. 

Nicolo was thoroughly misled about these women whom he 
calls king's wives. No king in India ever kept more than a hundred 
women in his haiein, and even these more for pleasure and dissipation 
than as lawful wives. Deva R.iya II liad two married queens, each of 
whom was attended by thousands of maid-servants, grandly dressed and 
wearing costly jewels. The Venetian traveller mistakes theip for the 
wives of the ruling monarch. None of the inscriptions make mention of 
thousands being burnt in sati. It w.is not resorted to by all classes, 
even including Brahmins, only in special cases virtuous womerj resorted 
to sati, and th.it the tneiiUon of this as a special matter in the inscriptions, 
shows tli.it s.iti was not common. Four thousand kitchen women cer- 
tainly never formed king's wives. They were cooks and not queens. 
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singing and feasting. On another occasion they fix up 
witjun their temples anr^ on the roofs, an innumerable 
number of lamps and keep them burning day and night. 
Un the third feast, which lasts 9 days, they set up in all the 
highways, large beams in the upper part of which are 
attached pieces of very beautiful cloth interwoven with 
gold. A pious man dedicated to religion, is placed upon 
it, to pray for the favour of God. People pell him with 
oranges, lemons and other odoriferous fruits. There are 
also other three festival days, during which they sprinkle 
all passers-by, even the king and queen themselves, with 
saffron water, placed for that purpose by the way side, 
This is received by all people with much laughter,* 

Nicolo found very large quantities of diamonds in 
this empire and the process he names for the gathering cf 
diaiuonds was the same as that narrated by Sindbad the 
Sailor. The direction given by Nicolo about the diamonds* 
points to the mines in the Krishna river known as the 
mines of Golconda. Marco Polo mentioned the same 
mines in 1290 A. D. “ The Hindus," says Conti, " divide the 
year into twelve months, and name them after the signs 
of the Zodiac,” He says: "They Natives, call us Franks and 
say that while they call other nations blind, that they 


Note— The bathing and dancing for three days refers to Deep.ivali 
when even beggars will bathe and piocuie new clothing. Mr. Sewell 
bays: "The first of these festivals may be the Cannrese New Year’s day 
which Paes, asserts to have fallen during his visit to Vljayanagar on 
October 12lh. If Paes made a mistake in Hindu calculations there is some 
excuse. Mr. Sewell, who spent the best part of his life in India, docs not 
seem to have understood the dates oI the Hindu festivals. And this is 
very strange. The New Year's day invariably falls in the latter part of 
March or tne first part of April. This is the Canaresc and the Tclugu 
New year's days. ” The Tamilian, identified with the solar movement, 
fails invariably between the nth and lith of April. The New Ye.ir's 
days never fall in October. The lighting of lamps on a large scale refeis 
to Kartika or November. The nine-days' festival is the Dusscrah or 
Mah.i-Navami. The three-days' testival when satfron water is sprinkled 
on all passers-by, refers to “ Holi Festival " or “ Kainana Honnaini,” 
26 
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themselves have iwo eyes and that we have but one be- 
cause they consider that they excel all others in prudence.# 

"The people of Cambay used paper, while the rest of 
the Indians wrote on the leaves of the trees,” says 
Nicolo, The debtors were the pioperty of their credi- 
tors, The numbers of people and nations in the empire 
of Vijayanagar, exceed belief and their armies consist of a 
million men and upwards. The natives of Central India 
make use of the ballisti and those machines which we call 
bombarders, also other warlike instruments adapted for 
besieging cities.* 


Note. — Muh.'iininncl.'tas call the Hiiulns, “men of claikneas." Chri>ilun!> 
call other nalioiii, “pagans’’ who worship false gods. Chinese call them- 
selves “ celestials,” and denominate foreigners as “ devils.” 

These debtors are called stavc.s by Nkotu. Slavery, in its strictest 
sense, never existed in India. The debtors, unable to ctisuliarge 
their debts, were probably compelled to serve directly or indiretlly 
under their creditors. This form of slavery exists all over the world. 
Poorer classes of people, struggling for existence with large families, 
can ill afford to disobey their paymasters. Call it slavery or indepen- 
dence, the poor man with a heavy domestic burden, continues to be the 
real slave of his employer or money-lender, 'fhe enormous strikes of 
the labouring classes to-day can only have one explanation and simply 
prove, that the oppressed poor when the tyranny reaches an acute 
stage, — resort to these efforts of freeing themselves from the bonds of 
slavery, thrown around them by godless and greedy capitalists. The 
present slave, is theortic.nlly a free man, but practically, endures greater 
slavery and misery than his namesake did in the earlier centuries, 
Nicola is coiitirined by the diaries of Abdtir Kazsak in many particu- 
lars. The palm leaves arc used even lo-day for writing purposes in 
India, Volumes of very old leaves are preserved in several libraries and 
they count their age by thousands of years. 

Paper seems to have been in use in India from very early times. 
In one of my wanderings amniig the luii.s round Anagrindi, 1 lust my 
way and had to gn jumping from boulder tu boulder like tlie ancestors 
of “Huxley’s niiinkind.” My guide got confounded, for fc.nr of .some 
“ cordial meeting ” with the wild dciiiaens, who arc fond of human 
flesh. After 3 or 4 hours of fruitless searcli for our way, we got into a 
large cave, where hundreds of thousands of canon-balls of various des- 
uriptions and an unusually large number of limnan hones were found. 1 
could make no historical guessitbeii, beyond the fact, that a lafgc garrison 
perished there, nr that the dead and the dying were thrown into it in a 
bloody engagement. With the greatest difficulty, and with scratches all 
over the body, we were able to descend on the side of Pampasarover, 
after a painful wandering fur nearly ten hours. 1 did not make another 
attempt to identify the cave, lest I should pass into the category of our 
by-gone ancestors. Some of these caves are of enormous dimensiutis and 
seem tu have been used to conceal large bodies of troops and ammuiiUioii. 
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Abdur Razzak's description represents the true feelings 
of an intelligent foreign traveller at scenes utterly new to 
him. Razzak, entered tlie service of Shah Rukh (King of 
Peisia) in IdAl A. D. and was sent out on an important 
mission to the Emperor of Vijayanagar. M. Quartremere, 
referring to Abdur Razzak’s diaries (Vol. XIV of Extraits 
des' manuscripts) says “ that it is incontestably one ol the 
most curious and veracious histories that has been writ 
ten in any of the eastern languages." Razzak set out from 
Herat in January 14-42 A.D. He i-emained some months 
at Muscat and says " the heat was so intense, that the 
marrow boiled in the bones, and the metal of their 
swords melted like wax. He arrived at Calicut and speaks 
in terms of commendation of the honesty of the people and 
the facilities of commerce.” "The natives," he remarks, 
resembled devils rather than men. These devils were all 
black and naked, having only a piece of cloth, tied around 
their middle, holding in one hand a javelin and in the other 
a bucklei'.* 

The Persian Ambassador has quite a knack of describing 
what he saw, and the story of his visit, to the grand capital, 
must be told by himself in is own inimitable style. We 
give a purport of his description, for fear of increasing the 
bulk of this little History. " A man brought intelligence, 

Note;— Langles published a collection of voyages in 179S A. O,, in 
which, the diary o£ Abdur Razzak appeared. M. Querard proves that 
Langles w.is guilty of litenry fraud. M. Audiferret proves that the 
voyage of Abdur Razzak was taken entirely from a French translation 
made by M. Galland, the translator of the Arabian Nights Enteitain- 
ment ’’ “ from a history of Shah Rukh and the other descendants of 
Tutioor, written by the same Abdur Razzak. Two copies of this are 
in the National Library at Paris. A European who lands for the 
first time at Madras or any of the other seaports now and who sees 
the bladlt and raggedly dressed coolies and boatmen will entertain 
similar ideas as Abdur Razzak did then, .Siz centuries of civilisation, 
has made no change, in the complexion or dress ol these coolies. The 
.Vims Act of the British Gevernment has taken away javelins and 
Bucklers. Abdur Razzak resided six months at Calicut, and then 
wsnt to Vijayanagar at the call of Deva Raya II, 
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THE POWER OF BIJNAGAR PRINCES 


that the King of Bidjunagar, who holds a powerful empire 
and a mighty dominion under his sway, sent a delegate, 
with a letter to the Siiniari, to sencl him, the ambassador 
of the King of Persia. Sumari, is not subject to the laws 
of Bijnagar, but, pays respect and stands extremely in 
fear of him, since he has .‘$00 seaports, each of which is 
equal to Calicut, and on terra firnia, his territories comprise 
a space of three months' journey." Leaving Calicut, he 
went to Mangalore by sea, which formed the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar. He journeyed inland, passing 
many towns, and saw in one of them a wonderful temple, 
made of bronze. “ At length, I came to a mountain, 
whose summit reached the skies. Leaving this forest 
behind me, 1 reached a town called Belour, the houses of 
which were like palaces and where there was a temple with 
exquisite sculpture.'* 

* Note.— Sir H. Elliot, and Sewell, seem to have fallen into 
unpardonable error, regardin;? Raz<ak‘s Belour. Mr. Sewell says, " the 
place, alUidvd to was probably Bcdiiur. ” Page SS, F. E. 

Ellhit considera it as llidnir. Abjur Razzak’s travels refer to l+tS 
A. D. BeJnor or Nagar was an insignificant village then, which came 
to prominence, about lG4n A. O. Mr. Rice says, "it was a small village 
called Biduruli.illi, bamboo village and was the property of a Brahmin. 
In 1G40 A. D. under the name of Bijrur or Bednor, it became the 
capital of the ICel.vdi chiefs being in the direct course of trade it increased 
rapidly in size and importance, until the houses reached the number of 
one-hunilred tlinusand and hence it was called a Nngara. The vvalls 
were eight miles in circumference .and h.ui ton gates. The famous 
Sivapp.i N.iick, wlin ruled from IGl.T A. U tu IGGII A. 0. and who helped 
the fallen Vijajanagar iniinarch Sri R,iiig.i Raya at a later period, had 
greatly added tn its importance. Ilyder .Vii captured the city and carried 
away a booty of twenty crores of rupees, whicli greatly strengthened liis 
shaky poUtlcal position at that time. It would be absurd therefore to 
'.dentify Ilednur with.Vbdur Ka/zak>Reluur. Bednor never contained any 
temple, with exquisite sculpture. .Vbjur Kazzak, certainly se.in.s to have 
passed ity ttie Baba Budan mouutaiiis near Eadur and tlicn visited Uelur 
whicli \v.is once tlie iiiagnificent c.apitat of tlie Hoysal .1 King Vishnu- 
vardhaiia. Even now there is a splendid temple built by Uukkanachnri. 
This is one of tiie finest in Iiuli-i and ought tn be visited by every student 
of Indian arcliitecture. The Vijay 3 n.tg. 1 r Piiiiccs took a ‘'peculiar interest 
in the province of B.ii.am whicli iitclndec! Beliir, and to liave made great 
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Razzak reached the capital in April 1443 and he 
describes his first ^impressions. “ The king sent a 
numerous cortege to meet us and appointed us a very 
handsome house for our residence. His dominion extends 
from the frontier of Sirindib, to the extremities of the coun- 
try of Gulburga. One sees there more than a thousand 
elephants, in their size resembling a mountain and in their 
form resembling devils. The army amount in number to 

efforts to colonise it.” Every encouragement was given to settlers of .all 
castes by granting them land at little or no rent. 

Later on all the west of this district with some adjoining tracts, above 
and below ghats were bestowed upon Veena Ramnppa,a court musician of 
Vijayan.sgar. Ramappa abdicated it after some time and the province of 
Balam yielding three lakhs of pagodas, w.as made over by the princes of 
Vijayanagar to Singappa Naiclc(in 1397 A. D.), one of their generals and 
the son of an old polligar. 

This supports the sasanaa which refer to the great proficiency of 
Harihara II in music and other fine arts. Veena Ramappa lived in 
Harihara II's time. 

Beiur was one of the grandest cities during the period of the Hoysala 
Bellalas and continued to be so, till the end of the XV century. 
According to an inscription 1.397 A. D,, flswara,) we learn that Com- 
mander-ln-Chief Gunda, rebuilt the Belnr temple with seven storeys, the 
gopura over the door>way and set up on its summit a golden kalasa. See 
pp. 138, 189, (sii/ira). 

Baba Buden Range is about 25 miles fiom Beiur which has a 
picturesque geographical situation apart from its artificial grandeur. The 
bronze temple referied to was an equil .teral squaie of about 30 feet and 
15 ft in height. It was formed of cast bronze. It had four cstrades and in the 
front, stood a human figure, made of solid gold. Its eyes formed of lubies 
are placed so artistically that the statue seems to look at you. The 
wliole is worked with wonderful delicacy and perfection. Mangalore 
contained the navy of the Vijayanagar kings under an admiral and the 
bronze temple was about ten miles from it. After passing this temple ” I 
came each day to some city or populous town." This is pregnant with 
social and political meaning. Razzak could not have travelled more than 
13 or 20 miles a day, and when he found very populous cities ” within 
these short distances" it gives the reader a clear idea of the vast amount of 
population living in the country and the large number of towns and cities 
jn it. Referring to Beiur temple, he says, “ it is so lofty as to be visible 
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U lakhs. One might seek in vain, throughout the whole oE 
Hindustan a more absolute Rai, for the monarchs of this 
country bear the title of Rai. ThS city of Bidjanagar is 
such, that the pupil of the eye has never seen a place like 
it and the ear of intelligence has never been informed 
that there existed anything equal to it in the world. It is 
built in such a manner, that seven citadels and the same 
number of walls enclose each other. Around the citadel 
arc stones of the height of a man, one half of which is sunk 
in the ground, while the other half rises above it. These 
are fixed one beside the other in such a manner, that no 
horse or foot soldier could boldly or with ease approach 
the citadel.'’ 

The first wall must have been in the neck between the 
two hills south-west of Hospet beyond the grand bund, 

at a ilistance of many piirasangs.” So greiit a number of figures anj 
pictures liaJ beer, drawn by the pen, that it would bo impossible in the 
space of a month to aketoh it. Prom the bottom of the building to the 
top, the temple is covered with paintings and sculptures of extreme deli- 
cacy. This wastheVelapuri of the Sanskrit writers, There arc mines of 
sapphires about 10 or l.“ miles from Bnlar, close to a village called 
Uelavadi. 1 have seen the quarries containing fine specimens of green 
stones. Hoysala Bellalas did a great deal to beautify and enrich Belur 
and the Vijayanagar princes, out of respect to those great sovereigns, 
granted liberal sums and kept up the grandeur of Belur. 

Note. — Mr. Sewell says that the stones have now disappeared. He 
is entirely mistaken. When I drove with the present Raja of Anagondi 
to Sanqapur, G miles north-east, we had to get down from the tonga for 
over a mile to cross the plain, which contained these stones called 
*' kudarai datu kallu" nc “stones to prevent the jumps of horses. These 
must have been formidable for foreign horses to approach the citadels, 
e.xpo'.ing them to the strong fire of the batteries. Paes, who visited Vija- 
y.m.ig.ar during the time of Krishna Raya, thus refers to the event. “And 
there is yet another defence made in the following manner. Certain 
pointed stones of gre.Tt height arc fixed in the ground as high as a man’s 
breast”. Mr. Sewell says that the {wsition of these seven walls and g.ites 
hat long been a puz/le to me. Uaroja, (a r<Vilway station now) means, the 
princip.al entrance to the great city. It is 10 or 12 miles from Vijayanagar. 
r(iranag.dlu, aKo a railway .station, 16 miles from Vijayanagar, 
represent&I the outermost limits of this extensive metropolis. Toraiui 
mid kallu are two Kannada words, meaning two-stonef pillars, 
' act’o-s wliicli wreathes of green mango leaves or other llowers 
are hung up by w.iy of showing respect when the princes returned to 
the city after victory or long tours. The ploughs of the busy cultivators 
and the pickaxes of the house builders, working through the long period 
of five centuries, have removed many of these seven lines of fortifica- 
tions leaving, however, ample traces of their existence and direction. 
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which Krishna Deva Raya raised. From thence, Razzak 
ii^st have passed down the slope through cultivated fields, 
houses and gardens, to the entrance of Hospet, where the 
second line of fortifications barred the way. The third 
line of wall is about a mile north of Hospet enclosing the 
famous Anantana Gudi, the dome of which is a master- 
piece of architectural construction. From thence the 
houses became thicker, forming a long street, with shops 
on either side, leading thence to the capital. The fourth 
line of wall with a strong gateway can be seen on the 
south of Malapanagudi, where several remains of old 
buildings exist and notably a handsome stone-well. The 
fifth line is on the north of Malapanagudi and the great 
gateway still stands. The sixth line is passed just to the 
south of the Kamalapur tank. The seventh or inner line is 
the great wall still seen in fairly good repair north of that 
village. This last probably surrounded the palace and 
the Government buildings, the space enclosed measuring, 
roughly, a mile from north to south and two miles and a 
quarter from east to west. * 

Note —South of Kamalapur may be seen a strong fort wall with 
high batteries, probably the outer wall of the palace enclosure. These 
are the defences on the south of Vijayanagar ; on the north, there is a 
line close to Kamalapur. The second line, about a mile from it, con- 
tinues into the adjacent hills topped by powerful batteries. This would 
afford strong defence on the Kampli side. The third wall contains the 
gateway leading to Talawarghatta, from where people had to cross to 
the Anagondi side. Close to tlie northern bank of the Tungabhadia, 
there is a fort wall with battlements Before reaching Anagondi, a dis- 
tance of a mile, there are two lines of fortifications, standing in their 
grandeur. North of Anagondi, there is a strong line connecting the two 
ranges of hills enclosing it. Passing northwards, there are three 
more lines of stiong masonry walls. Thus the place was quite Impreg- 
nable as it was defended by about 14 lines of fortifications. If the 
cowardly princes of Vijayanagar after the battle of Talikota, instead of 
running away to Penukotida with all their treasure, had simply closed 
their several fort-gates, the history of Vijayanagar would have been 
quite different. A small garrison inside these impregnable fortresses, 
could have kept at bay even a more powerful army than the four com- 
bined Mahomedans possessed. Their headlong flight, without any 
pretence of defence and with inexhaustible resources to help them, 
proves that when national destinies arc closed panic strikes its le.uders 
and leads them to utter destruction. The h.mdsome well referred to 
is called " Suli Bhavi” or winding well. Slabs are joined with extreme 
delicacy and artistic skill and even after the lapse of 6 or 7 centuries it 
is in an excellent condition of preservation. 
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THIi SEVEN KOKTKESSES 


. The outer citadel was built on the summit of a moun- 
tain, of a round shape and had very solid gates with 
guai'ds, who examined everything with severe inspection. 
The guards at the gates were doubtless officers, says 
Mr. Sewell, "entrusted with the collection of octroi duties,” 
Sir H. Elliot’s translation (IV. 101) adds to the passage as 
quoted the words “ they collect the jizyal or taxes." 
This system of collecting octroi dues at the gales of prin- 
cipal towns lasted till recent days, having only been abo- 
lished by the British Government.* 

Razzak says — the seventh fortress is placed in the 
centre and occupies an area, ten times larger than the 
market place in Herat and contains the palace of the King. 
The distance between the opposite gates of the outer for- 
tresses is two parasangs and the same east to west.t 

The space which separates the first fortress from the 
second and up to the third is filled with cultivated fields, 
houses and gardens. F rora the third to the seventh one meets 
a numberless crowd of people, many shops, and a bazaar, 
By the King's p.ilace are four bazaars, placed opposite to 
each other ; on the north is the portico of the palace of the 
Rai. Above each bazaar is a lofty arcade with a magnificent 
gallery; but the audience hall of the King s palace is eleva- 
ted above all the rest. Tne bazaars are e.xtremely long 
and broad. Roses are sold eveiywhe e. These people 
could not live without roses and they look upon these as 

*XoTfc.-Mr. Sewell is quito wrong. Tlie system of eollecting octroi 
lias not been nbiilislicd by the present Govcrinncnt, He would do well 
to qo to Delhi, I.Ahore, Benares, .\lUh.ib!ul, B.mgaIorc and other impor- 
t.iiit cities with his baggage to sec if be is correct. In llyder.ibad and 
other Native States the "Kaiodgiri” is a regular atuirce of nuisance to 
the h.iples-i visitor. U is a grievance withuut a remedy even at the 
present day, 

t p,irasang measures 31 or 4 miles. Mr Sewell observes •• close 
to tlie gate of tlie palace proper these ro.uls would intersect 
.U light angles .iiid would form four separate bazaars, "Ihe gallarics 
mid porticos arc now not in existence ; but the remains of the 
stitct, running cast troni the Hanipi temple, will show wliat the gal- 
let ies were tike in those days. This last street atone is half a mile long. 
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<fuitc as necessary as [oocl. Each class of men belonging 
to each profession has shops contiguous, the one to tlie 
other. The jewellers ^ell publicly in the bazaars pearls, 
rubies emeralds and diamonds. In this agreeable locality 
as well as in the King's Palace one sees numerous run- 
ning streams and channels, formed of chiselled stone, 
polished and smooth , * 

On the left of the king's portico, rises the Divankhana 
which is extremely large and looks like a palace. In front 
of it is a hall, the height of which is above the stature of 
a man; its length 30 ghuz (90 feel) and breadth iO ghuz 
(.30 feet). In it is placed the Dufterkhana (records) and here 
sit the scribes. The writing of these people is of two kinds. 
In one they write their letters with a kalain (pen) of iron 
upon a leaf of Indian nut (cocoanut) which is two ghuz in 
length and two fingers in breadth. In the second kind of 
writing, they blacken a white surface, they then take a 
soft stone, which they cut like a kalam, wi th which they used 
to form the letters. This stone leaves on the black sur- 
face a white color which lasts a very long time and is held 
in high estimation, t 

* Note -Remains of water-canals can be seen all over tbe mined pala- 
ces even new. Sir H. Elliot's translation says that the Divankhana “ re- 
sembles a foily-pillared hall” It is diilicult to identify these places now as 
many of them have deen destroyed. They may refer to the great en- 
closure which lies to the west of the elephants' stahles. Mr. Sewell 
says that the lofty wall with watch-towers at the angles., which sur- 
round the enclosure referred to, would be just such as might be erect- 
ed for the protection of the royal archives and offices of the kingdom. 
If so, tbe hall in front would be the structure called the concert hall. This 
hall would be the usual working oflice of the minister and his colleagues. 
Mr. Sewell's guess is incorrect. Razzak makes the hall in front 90 by 
BO feel and the height above the stature of a man or 9 or 10 feet. The 
present ball is Iwo-btoreyed and does not answer, besides it is not so 
long, Dannayaka is a corruption of Dandan.ayaka or the chief who 
deals out punishments or a commander-in-chief of the forces. It is not so 
easy to see why a Dannayak should be a eunuch. Tchobdars corre- 
spond to ordeilics, armed with the usual weapons of military men 
in those days. 

t Note.— The palm leaves arc commonly useti even now. The other 
material is thus prepared. They take fresh white cloth and apply lo ft 
certain black stuff, which leaves a clean black surface, like that of a slate, 
on which they write with the while pot .stone pencils. It is called in 
Kanadn, “ kadatha." I have seen specimens of these in Sringeii MuU jts 
?7 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


" In the middle of this palace, upon a high esti-ade 
Js' seated an eunuch, called the Daing, who alone presides 
over the Divan. At the end of thp hall stand Tchobdrrs 
(.HussarsJ, drawn up in line. The Divan or Dannaik 
settles people’s affairs and hears their petitions. There is 
no appeal against hi.s decision. After concluding business 
the Dannaik passes through seven doors to the palace, 
and entering into the last alone, makes his report to the 
king. Behind the king’s palace are the house and hall 
allotted to the Daiang. To the left of the said palace is 
the Darabkhana or the Mint.* 

In this country they have three kinds of money made 
of gold mi.\ed with alloy, one called varaha, which weighs 
about one mithakal, equivalent to two “dinaros.” The 
second called “ peitab ” is half of the first. The third called 
"fanam” is one-tenth of the last-mentioned coin. Of the.se 
coinsthe fanam (Hana in Kannada) is the most useful. They 
cast in pure silver a coin which is the sixth of the fanam 
called “ tar." A copper coin w’orth one-third of a tar is 
called “ djital." According to the practice adopted in this 
empire, all the provinces at a fixed period bring their gold 
to the mint. If any man receive from the Divan an allow- 
ance in gold, he has to be paid by the Darabkhana. The 

old as a thousand years, in excellent state of preservation. They are 
used even now in small mofussil stations. The sellin.!' of large quanti- 
ties of valuable pearls and gems in public streets without any fear speaks 
volumes in favour of police arrangements and the dread the ruling Princes 
inspired into the criminal classes. 

* Note.— Mr. Sewell says “that.Vbdiir Ka/zak's description looks as if 
he were standing at the gate of the palace, looking eastwards". 1 am 
inclined to think that he stood with his face north-east from the palace 
gate. One standing near " Mahanavami Dibba," the high stone-built 
throne on which the emperors sat to review troops on festival occasions 
near the old pal.aces, sees this grand enclosure more to the north than 
to the east. The bazaar behind the mint was 300 x 20 yards and must 
have looked very grand indeed during those days, with noble edifices 
on both sides, with towering pahnee buildings in front, with m.ijest*(; 
temples ail ronnd and with rocky hills of picturesque appeara nee on 
pit sides covered with habitations apd fanes of various description, 
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soldiers receive their pay every four months and no pay- 
ment is ever made by draft upon the revenues of any 
pnevince.* 

Razzak continues, — “ This empire contains so great a 
population that it would be impossible to give an idea of it 
without entering into extreme details. In the king's palace 
are several cells, like basins filled with bullion forming one 
mass. All the inhabitants of the country, both high and 
low, down to the workman in the bazaar, wear pearls or 
rings set with precious stones in their ears, on their necks, 
on their arms, on the upper part of the head, and on the 
lingers. Opposite the Devankhana is the house of ele- 
phants. 

Although this monarch possesses a considerable 
number of elephants in his dominions, the largest of these 
animals are kept near the palace in the interior of the 
first and second fortress. The king possesses one white 
elephant of an e'ctremely great size, on whose body are 
scattered here and there grey spots like freckles. Every 
morning this elephant is led out before the King and the 
sight of the animal seems to act as a happy omen. The 
elephants of the palace are fed upon Kicheri and they 

* Note. — This description reveals much useful information Coins of 
gold, silver and copper were in full circulation. They had plenty of 
gold, which came to them every year from the remotest corners of their 
empire in enormous quantities. This certainly pi esupposes the exis- 
tence of excellent mining industiies in India and other surrounding coun- 
tries. The Mint oflices apparently had two departments, the “coining” and 
the “paying” branches. The accounts were made simple by giving drafts 
only on the Huzur Treasury. No drafts were made on Provincial 
Governments. A varah.-i would be about four rupees and “ pertab” two 
rupees. A fannm is oiie-tenth of this or about 3 annas. Tlie silver coin 
called tar which is the sixth of a fanam would be about Iialf an anna or 
i of a two-anna piece. The copper coin djital, one-third of the tar, would 
be equal to a two-ple piece. I have collected some jiery old coins, and 
possess a small Vijayanagar copper round coin bearing on one side in 
.distinct Kannada characters the word “Vijaya”. rhism,iy bcaboutonc 
half of the ordinary cupper pie. It is very nicely done and seems to 
have been made by the Vijayanagar Mint, 
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KHEDDA OPEKATIONS 


take food twice a day. Each elephant has a separate 
compartment, the walls of which are extremely solid, and 
the roof composed of strong piecep of wood. Even the 
sovereigns of Hindustan take part in hunting the elephant. 
They remain a whole month or even more in a desert or 
in the jungles and when they have taken one of these 
animals they are greatly proud of their shikari The 
merchants who trade in elephants go to seek them in the 
Island of Ceylon and export them to different countriesi 
where they sell them according to the tariff which varies 
with their height. Opposite the ///hi/ is the house of the 
Governor where are estimated to he 12,01)0 soldiers on 
guard. Behind the mini is a sort of bazaar which is more 
than ;50() ghuz (yards) in length and more than 20 in 
breadth, on two sides are ranged houses and fourcourts. In 
front of this are erected instead of Kurzi (chair or bench) 
several lofty seats constructed of beautiful stone. On the 
two sides of the avenue, formed by the chambers, are repre- 
sented figures of lions, panthers, tigers and other animals. 
All are so well drawn and their movements so natural in 
appearance that you would think these animals were alive.'' 

'Note. — llie duacription given by Abclur Riuiuik of the way of 
catching elephants shows great origimiUty among these people. He 
observes: On the road taken by the animal to drink they dig a trench 
and cover it over lightly. When an elephant falls into it two or three 
days ate allowed to elapse before anybody approaches him. Then a 
mail comes and strikes him several blows with astick well applied. Upon 
tills anotlicr man shows himself and violently drives away the man who 
struck the blows and sei/.ing liis stick hurls it a great way off. Alter 
which he tlirows some food to the elephant and goes away, for tcvera* 
days this process is skilfully performed. Uefore long the animal becomes 
very friendly with the latter individual who, by degrees, approaches the 
elephant and offers hini fruits for which tlie animal is kiioivn to have a 
.special liking. EIc then .sciwtches him and then rubs liim, and the 
elephant won over by this means nubmits without resistance and allows 
a chain to ho passed round liis neck. Compare modern kheddah opeiatlons, 
K.s/sak's diaries arc.wnnderfullv cniilirmatory of the iiiscriptious wltiuh 
have been discovered about these ptliiLes. IJevaraya II. was distinctly 
(.ailed l}.ija-eleiihnnt. Ueiit.iy (limitiiig). Kata, manor tumteruf elephants, 

tt IS liiglily interesting t» note the keen p.iwer ol ohseivation l<a//al. 
{lossessod. li these “ Iiuns, panthers, tigeis and uther aiiitiials” e.\tiibited 
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Thrones and chairs are placed on the platforms and 
the courtesans seat themselves thereon bedecked in getns 
and fine raiment. They are all extremely young and of 
perfect beauty. The guards have it assigned to them as a 
duty to make themselves acquainted with every event which 
occurs within the fortresses. If any article is lost or stolen 
by thieves, it is their duty to report it, if not they are bound 
to make it good.* 

Razzak took his abode in a lofty house, which had 
been prepared for his use on the 1st of Mobaram (1st May 
14'13 A, D.). He was highly pleased with the spacious 
accommodation and the rich supplies the court had 
arranged for him during his stay at Vijayanagar. “One 
day some messengers sent from the Palace of the Emperor 
came to seek me and at the close of the same day I 
presented myself at court and o£fei-ed for the monarch’s 
acceptance four beautiful horses and some Kokans of 
damask and satin. I'he prince was seatc in a hall 

mavementa oC limbs, wiiich give them a icai life-like arpearaiite, then 
ccitainly the skill of the ai'tilicei's who could construct moving and turn- 
ing pavdiuns of five or seven stories high and design aitilicial animals, 
with such animated appearances must hive been very wonderful. 
None of our present-day civilised nations has yet produced such magin- 
liceiit specimens of designs and workmanship. means a chair or 

a bench to sit upon. 

* Note.— It is a fine systeir. of iiolice adniinistiation in which nothing 
can be lost without their knowledge. If an article was missing they had to 
make good the loss. It was therefore in their own interests that Ihc guards 
li.ul to be specially vigilant so that they may not sulfer by their careless- 
ness. These soldiers were probably seiui-mihtary, as they had to 
keep an eje on every important event which transpired within the 
fort walls, and also to detect the obenders. This large number of 
soldiers, close to the palace, shows not only its extent and population 
but also the huge numbers of inhabitants the city must have cont.iincd. 
Even to-cljiy there are some districts in the presidency ol Madras where 
there arc certain low castes called Knlla Kor avcUiU .s, who are paid sotne- 
thing regularly per annum by tliehousc-ow'iicrsto keep them from thefts 
iiid pilferings. Articles lost will at once be restored on iiiliination to 
the headman who keeps a complete control over these Korachars, It 
may look strange, but it is a fact 
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INTEKVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR 


suirounded by the most imposing attributes of State, 
fjight and left of him stoocl a numerous crowd of men 
arranged in a circle. The Empero^• was dressed in a rob® of 
green satin, around his neck he wore a collar composed of 
pearls of beautiful water and other splendid gems. He 
had an olive complexion, his frame was thin and he was 
rather tall ; on the cheeks might be seen a slight down 
but there was no beard on his chin. 

The expression of his countenance was extremely 
pleasing. On being led into the presence of this monarch, 

I bowed my head three times. The Prince received me 
with interest and made me take my seat very near him. 
When he took the august letter of the Emperor (Persia) he 
handed it to the interpreter, and said “ my heart is truly 
delighted to see that a great king has been pleased to send 
me an ambassador." Five hundred pieces of gold, a 
sabre decked with gems, betel leaves and nuts and some 
quantity of camphor were presented to him by Devaraya 
II. and received his permission to go home. Twice in a 
week, at the close of the day, the king sent for him and put 
questions to him respecting his Majesty the happy Kha- 
khan. On each occasion Abdur Razzak received a purse 
of gold, a packet of betel and some camphor. On one 
occasion the Emperor said to him by his interpreter; "Your 
monarchs invite an ambassador and receive him to their 
tables. As you and we may not eat together, this purse- 
fiil of gold is the feast we give to an ambassador." The 
properties of betel and nuts are well described by Hazzak. 
He explains that " in Hindustan, the greater part of the 
country of the Arabs and the kingdom of Ormuz an 
extreme fondness prevails for this leaf which in fact 
deserves its reputation.’’* 

* Nntc. — Devaraya 11. louked yuuug and he could not have been more 
than in years when Abdur Raz/ak saw him. It is illogical to side with 
Mr. Scweli, who Ihinkii that the Persian .\inbussador was introduced to 
one of the Princes of Vijayaiugar and not to the ruiiiig Emperor, Many ol 
the earlier Vij.iyanagar rulers probably keptuo beards and tbe moustaclics 
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Razak continues — if reports speak truly the number of 
the princesses and concubines amounts to 700. TwcJ 
wo«ien never inhabit th^ same house, and each has a 
separate maintenance. As soon as a beautiful girl is 
found in any part of the kingdom, when the consent of 
the father and mother is obtained, she is conducted with 
great pomp to the harem. She enjoys the highest conside- 
ration although no strangers are allowed to see hei'. The 
establishment for these women must have been very costly 
and the number of maid-servants must have b^n 
counted by thousands. The sovci'eigns obtained the 
consent of the parents, thereby proving, beyond any doubt, 
the absence of the royal lust and tyranny, and the 
violence which characterised the capture of handsome girls 

varied according to physical compositions. Razzak couid not have 
committed such a serious blunder as to conlound any one of the younger 
princes with the ruling emperor, specially as he remained many 
months in this royal city and was sent for once or twice a week by the 
Emperor and was each time presented with a purse full of gold coins. 

Huklyat translates the name of the festival as “Afn/mf/odi ” and 
Elliot " Mahanawal" The description and details show that it may have 
been " Maha Navami " which usually falls in October, or it may have 
been celebrated as a special festival on political considerations. Sewell 
has not shown on what autliority he considers that the New Year's day 
was celebrated at Vijaytinagar on the 1st of Kartikai. Taking a false 
premises he tries to support it by a winding argument. See p. 88, F. E. 

Referring to betel leaf the Ambassador observes : They 
bruise a portion of supari (arecanut} and put it in the mouth. 
Moistening a betel leaf together with a bit of chalk (chunam), they rub 
the one upon the other, roll them together and place them in the mouth. 
They use tour or five leaves at a time and chew them. This brightens 
the countenance, and gives it a color, causes an intoxication similar to 
that of wine, appeases hunger, excites appetite in those who are satiated^ 
it removes the disagreeable smell ft nm the mouth and strengthens the 
teeth. It js impossible to express how strengthening it is and how much 
it excites the pleasure. Then he considers that the large harem the king 
has may be due to the properties of this plant. In Hindu Medical workst 
this compound has been given fourteen good properties which Razzak 
must have heard from the court physicians at Vijayanagar and most of 
which he lias jilready given opt. 
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MOVING PAVILIONS 


by sovereigns of other nations and countries. Razzak, who 
'«/as present at a grand festival, gives a glowing account of 
what he saw in this noble city an^ it is worth while to wad 
it carefully. He declares — in pursuance of orders issued by 
the King of Bidjanagar, the generals and principal per- 
sonages from all parts of his extensive empire, which 
runs over a space of three months’ jourrtey, presented 
themselves at the palace. They brought with them a 
thousand elephants, i-esembling the waves of a troubled 
sea, which were covered with brilliant armour and with 
castles magnificently adorned, in which were jugglers and 
artificers. On the trunks and ears of these animals had 
been drawn with cinabar and other substances, extra- 
ordinary pictures and figures of wonderful beauty, when 
the chiefs of the army with the eminent personages and 
learned Brahmins from each province, as well as the ele- 
phants were collected at the appointed lime in front of the 
palace. During three consecutive days in the month of the 
Rajah the vast space of land magnificently decorated, in 
which the enormous elephants had been congregated to- 
gether, presented the appearance of the' waves of the sea, or 
that compact mass of men which will be assembled to- 
gether at the day of the resurrection. Over this magnifi- 
cent space were erected numerous pavilions to the height 
of three, four or even five stories, covered from top to bottom 
with numerous figures in relief. They represented every- 
thing that the imagination can picture, men, wild beasts, 
birds and animals of every kind down to flies and gnats. 
Everything w.as drawn with extraordinary skill and deli- 
cacy, Some of these pavilions were arranged in such a 
manner, that they could turn rapidly round and present ^ 
new face ; at each movement a new chamber or a new 
hall presented itself to the view. In the front, of this 
pl.ice rose a “ palace " with nine pavilions magnificently 
decorat d and ornamented. In the ninth the king’s 
throne was set up. In the seventh was alloUed a place 
to the humble author of this narrative, Between the 
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palace and the pavilions in an extremely beautiful situation 
were large numbers of musicians and story tellers.* 

*■ Note.— On the tenth day ni the Mahanavaini festival called Vijya 
Uabami the luonarchi usiuillj sat on their iinpei'KiI thrones and jjave out 
l.irae chanties and sunnads. The Mahomedans count their months, 
bini'lar to the Hindu Lunar months aud Rajah comes sonietinies, in 
October. Durinjr the Vrjaya Dasami all tfiu gods in the city 
w<mld march in proceauion with all their paraplianialia and 
out to the Kanni Tree, (suihi') where they make a halt, and pupi is 
made to it. All the devotees take some leaves lioin this tiT*' 'uid 
dibtiibute them amonii their friends and relatniiis. This is supp.^sed 
to purity them from thcii sins Arpiiia, the thud of LIil I'aiuUi 
Princes, kept his arms on this tree, when they went In leive 
under Virata iiicogiiilo Altliougli it is a festival ol nine rl.d' the 
labt three (lays are the most iiu|voitant, 0«i/;ii«/ii«i/, ijahoiitiviinii 
and Vijityii Dasami-. On the Duri<astamt day, Pooja is perfiniiied 
to the political goddeas Durga which repreacnts royal and iiiaics- 
terial powers. The next-day-.U(i/iaini:itMi/ is act apart for the leiiorin- 
ance of Pooja to Ayudass (arms) and horses, elephants, etc on the thud 
or Vijaya Dasami alter the Pooja is over the ancient Kings were suppo .ed 
to atari on their course of conmicsls and subjugition of then ineiniea. 
But a careful reader of Raaaak'adesciiptiun doea not find that he reiers 
10 Mahanavaini as there fa no mention of gods .and processions and the 
special sitting of the sovereign on his royal throne. Mirlhutiiciii in 
Sanskrit means the great public of the whole empire. It is possible that 
the Vijayanagar Emperors, with a view to meet all the impnrt.iiit Provin- 
cial peraonages, may have JevUeJ afe.lival lasting over three- il.iv s 
at the capital under the name of Mahau.ulu, If so that would t v made 
the occasion of the grandest festivities being arr.ingecl in the roval city 
and would nccessarilybeaUendetlby all the Viceroys and Oovcinni' iroin 
tlio diatsnt Provinces oi this extensive empire There were viceroys 
and 2U0 governors and their presence with their large iiuinhei of attend- 
ants at the capital must have greatly added to the splendours ot the- 
festivities. Abdur Ra/aak could not liav e altered 'su iimcli the name of 
Maha Navami. We have already soeiti that the piincvpal lulets m other 
l*roviiices liad their own thrones at their c.vpitals and the V’ljaja Iia-.nni 
festivities would have been cetebr.ited by each I’rovinct.il Viceio; in ln« 
nwn place. R.uaak's cntiic silcuee on the I'lore-.ion oi tin ''.'ids 
during this festival stiikcs a iiaid blow on the gtici-es ol Elhol nut St util 
Later on, "In the History m Mvsore. Ivii.hiia I< Ma levar u .is di pn.cil hr 
the British on the rising ot Maliaitudu Tin - ic itival ni iv 1' I'e di-apf e.md 
with the dnwiuall of the Vij.iyanag.ir cmpiie. R.i/ tak -t t ni i ‘o have .iw n 
wonderfully impressed with theheaiitv anlUiirins oi tla dniun ; ;nl-'' 
and Ins deseriptinn of them issimplv gi.ipliu He .avs ‘-there wue iiiiiic 
girls with cheeks as full as the iiiotni atulv'ith oicesiiioit l-ivt-h tti.vn the 
iS 
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During theMC three consecutive days observes Kaz- 
aak, from sunrise to sunset the royal festivities were ex- 
tended in a style ol the greatest magnificence. Fire worEs, 
games and amusements went on. On the third day Abdur 
Razaak was presented to the Emperor. A graphic descrip- 
tion of the throne, appears from his pen, on which sat the 
Emperor Deva Raya II. He observes— “The throne which 

spring ; clothed in magnificent dreiiiics, and bhowing features, which iike 
the ircbhest rose charmed every heart, were placed behind a pretty cur- 
tain opposite the pretty King. On a sudden tlie curtain was raibud, and 
fell, the dninbcis arranged theinhclvcs for the dance '.with a grace cal- 
culated to seduce every sense and captivate every mind. 

Juggiers gave nuuiberle'‘s performances, who displayed elcpliants mar- 
vulloubly trained. They execute some feats of skill which are quite wonder, 
iul. Kn7.aak speaks in a tone of admiration a'- regards the training of 
•liese elephants. He observes — they place three pieces of wood on tlic 
giuutid touching each other, each measuring 1 cubit in length. 1 in 
breath and three fourths in height. On the top of the two first, they 
place ton other pieces of nearly same length and breadth and above tlie 
second piece they place another a little smaller, so that the first and the 
second pieces of wood form, as it were, steps by which to reach the third 
piece. A large elephant trained to this exercise stepping upon the first 
and second, ascends the third, the surface of which is scarcely broader 
than the sole of one of the feet of the animal. While the elephant 
supports himself with his four feet upon this beam, they raise behind 
him the other pieces of wood. The animal at once placed on the top 
of this beam follows with his trunk all the airs, which the musicians 
play, and moving in caducc with the time, raises and lowers his trunk 
alternately. 

Another performance looks even more wonderful than this. They 
erect acohiinn of 10 ghaz |30 ft.l high, on the top of which they fix a 
long piece of wood like the beam of scales and which has a bote in tlie 
middle, .Vt one end tliey attach a stone, the weight of wliicli is equ.il to 
th.it of the elephant and at the other end lit the distance of niic Ghaz, 
they place a plank one ghaz (3 ft.) in lengtii Gy means of a curd they lower 
the end to which the plank is fastened and on this the elephant uimints. 
Hi' Keeper then lets go the cord little by littile, the two extremities ol this 
piece of wood are cx,ictlv b.^Unced tike the beam of a pair ,oi sc.iles 
and at a height of 10 glmz (30 ft ). This piece of wood, one end of which 
beats the elephant and the other a stone of equal weiglit, turns after tlie 
l.t'tiion of a bcmicircle, niaktng half a rotation front riglit to lett in pi e- 
seiice Ilf the king and in ttiis elevated pmsitioii, tlie elepliant loilnws all 
the ails iii the musici.inb and makes the movements in cadence. 
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was of extraordinary size, was made of gold and enriched 
with gems of extreme value. The whole workmanship wa’s 
perfect in its delicacy aii^ ingenuity. It is probable that in 
all the kingdoms of the world, the art of inlaying precious 
stones is nowhere better understood than in this coun- 
try. Before the throne was a square cushion, on the edges 
of which were sewn three rows of costly pearls. During the 
three daj’s the king remained seated on this cushion. When 
the fete of Mahanadu was ended, at the hour of evening pra- 
yer I was introduced into the middle of four estrades, which 
were about 10 ghaz both in length and breadth, (This 
will be about 30 feet square,!. The roof of the walls was en- 
tirely formed of plates of gold enriched with precious gems. 
Each of these plates of gold was as thick as the blade of 
a sword and was fastened witli gold nails, Upon the es- 
trade in the front, is placed the throne of the Emperor 
and the throne itself is of very great size." 

Mr. Sewell says " that the descriptions given by these 
travellers give us a good idea of the splendours of this 
great Hindu capital in the first half of the 15th centuiy." 
The population of this city must have been immense. If 
Razaak’s and Nicolo’s statements even approach truth the 
strength of the army must be put down at 10 or 11 lacs of 
troops, of whom there must have been 200,000 or 300,000 
troops stationed at this royal city and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, both for its defence and for the preservation 
of the dignity of this " Emperor " who was the mightiest in 
India," to whom “ Tribute was paid by the kings of Pegu, 
Ceylon, Tennaserim and other distant provinces" and 
whose empire extended over the whole ot S"uthern India, 
half of the Deccan and all the East Coast from Cape 
Camorin up to the confines of Bengal." fhere were many 
Governors ani^ Viceroys in the piovinces anil all r>f them 
necessarily had to inaint.iin large tstahlishnieiits at the • 
capital to w.itch their iiits.rc->tT .nid to infitriii them ot the 
importautevents which took place at the royal capital. A 
population of 30 to 10 l.ics would not ,it ,iU exceed tlu' 
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iictiml lij^iireri and its trade and commei ce, its industries, 
flie luxurious establishments of the palaces and those of 
the principal ministers and noble^ required a correspmid- 
mg number of servants, workmen, mechanics and traders 
of all classes and theae constant feasts and processions, 
appear to have attracted numberless crowds of people from 
the neighbouring regions and countries, which must have 
given great stimulus for trade, manufactures and commerce. 
The monarchs of Vijayanagar, were charitable, tolerant, 
and patrons of all sciences and arts, and these virtues of the 
greatest Hindu sovereigns of the d-iy, naturally attracted 
from all parts of India and the neighbouring countries, the 
best men to this royal capital, in arts, in industries, in 
sciences, in literature, in engineering, in war, in religious 
devotion, and in political training. There were four thou- 
sand principal and large temples and the number of the 
smaller fanes must have been very large indeed. This .shows 
that side by side the people were both religious, tolerant and - 
luxurious. Different castes and creeds were generous 
towards each other and showed a perfect spirit of agreement. 

The desci iption given by Razaak, of the “ moving 
pavilions of live stories which could turn rapidly round, and 
present a new face, at each moment a new chamber or 
a new hall presented itself to the view and the movements 
of the artificial lions, panthers, tigers, birds, etc., taxes our 
credulity a great deal, but the existence of such pavilions 
and figures, seems to be perfectly true since we have the 
evidence of the Persian Ambassador, who wrote what he 
clea.'ly saw himself and whose long stay and minute powers 
of observation in the city, gave him the fairest oppor- 
tunities of studying these details. This is the best possible 
documentary evidence we could have under the circum- 
stances. 'I'he workmen, who could raise such pavilions 
and make such figures in relief, must have been very skil- 
ful and ingenious and (hese " magnificient pavilions" and 
'• tigiires in bold relief " seem l«> have struck Abdur Razaak 
with special delight and adniiration. No modern cities 
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o^' Expositions have shown such wonderful contrivances 
and the best Exhibitions of the 20th ceiiturjr have as yet 
b^n marked by their absence. Abdui Razaak's ele- 
phants stables seem to have been entirely destroyed. 

The present elephant's stables can only accommodate 
about a dozen animals. The mint and other grand buil- 
dings referred to by the Persian Ambassador have entirely 
disappeared. From a careful perusal of the records avail- 
able it seems clear that the royal city of Vijayanagar, had 
assumed a magnificence and proportion during the time 
of the Devarayas which it kept up progressing till its 
merciless sack by the combined Maliomedan armies. 
The population must have increased with the in- 
crease of wealth and power, so that this city must 
have been the grandest in India, if not in the whole 
world. Devarayas' 1 and II were great Emperors who 
did much to enlarge and beautify this royal city, to 
extend their empires on all sides, to consolidate their 
power, to improv'e the general condition of the masses, to 
encourage large and profitable irrigational works, to patro- 
nise arts and sciences and to have maintained a state of 
royal magnificence and splendour, which could have few 
parallels in the annals of other great and civilised nations. 


This imperial city soon attracted the attention of the 
world by its picturesque situation, fabulous wealth, un- 
rivalled magnificence, huge population and e,\’traordi- 
nary extent. There was hardly any city lu the whole of 
this wide world wliich commanded such resources and 
power as Vijayanagar and it therefore well deservc.-i the 
praise that has been so graphically liestowed upon it by 
European and Native travellei'-.* 


•NiiyK.— About nsju.us.isioLrti'il eW.«i,llii Vi.i'nn.imUIoscnjoi- 
Utiiiufiil (It Imli.i, visiUil lliccu iiuumlueiit nuns Wliitli s*i. iiiitlu tl.c 
„.une of IIuuu'V ' Wl.i-.i l.u .u tlu u t with hn rnnu- 

tul olhsets. ibehu m-vniiiiieunt iiiius of | olittuil .uU 

sipletiJer scumtolwvc rousvd hi- wuh>«>'> ‘n 

.Itirabcloqiicnee, lutb theusult tl ,.t lit it oiu.c •.u.UuukA .1 bs of 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE RULERS OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

MALLIKARJUNA and VlRUPAUSHA RAYAS. 

The Periods and dates allotted to these two raonarchs 
by European Historians, respectively, are not in conformity 
with the contents of the documentary evidence now 
available for public use. Mr. Sewell in his “ Forgotten 
Empire " seems to have entirely overlooked the existence 
of many inscriptions belonging to the times of these two 
Princes. Sewell observes — “ Two sons of Deva Raya II 
according to the inscriptions were named Mallikarjuna and 
Virupaksha respectively. There are inscriptions of the 
former dated li52-5‘d, and 1464-65 A. D. and one of the 
latter dated 1470 A. D. Mallikarjuna seems to have had 
two sons Rajasakara of whom we have inscriptions in the 
years 147U-80 and 1486-87 A. D. and Virupaksha 11 
mentioned in an inscription dated 1483-84 A. D. three 
years earlier than the last of Rajasakara. 

Dr. Hultzsch in the third volume of E. I. P. 36 gives 
these dates, but in the fourth volume of the same work 
P. 180 he notes that an inscription of Rajasekara e.xists at 
Am bur in North Arcot which is dated in the year corres- 
ponding to 1468-69 A. D.” There is an inscription in 
Godaraari in Anantapur District dated 1476 A. D., which 
records that Proudha Deva Raya was king of Vijayanagar, 
Mr. Sewell observes " Rajasekhara's second inscription 
must have been engraved very shortly before the final fall 
of the old royal house, for the first certain date of the 
usurpur Narasiraha is 1490 A. D. " Mr. Rice gives also 
very meagre information. He observes — “ Nothing of 

rupees for the removal of the debris and the preservation of thp tntter- 
iui« editices. Visitors now find these ruins of the former city in a state ot 
cleanliness and are tempted to stay for some d.iys more. Many under- 
ground strutlnres of large dimensions have been unearthed ii»rf it is 
possible that if the excavations are carried on a larger scale there may 
yet be found immense piles of old buildings, 
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importance is known of the reigns of Mallikarjuna and 
Virupaksha. The former had, as his minister, Thimmanna 
Dahnayaka, lord of Niigaraangala, who had held the 
same office under his father. Mallikarjuna is described as 
being at Penukonda, along with him, engaged in the 
affairs of Narasimha’s kingdom. This may therefore have 
been a powerful chief whose possessions had escheated to 
the crown. " * 

•'Note.— F ewell gives Mallikarjuna 1481 to 1187 A. D. Kaniacliaiuira 
1487 10 1488 A. D. and Virupaksha 1188 to 1400 A. D. These aie 
entiiely misleading and incorrect, see p. i*!.!, vol. II S, I. A. Sewell. 

The Present Raja of Anngondia direct descendant of these powerful 
Emperors, sent me an old copy of the Raya Vanisavali, and it gives tlic 
following information. Deva Raja II was succeeded by his son 
K.tmachendra who ruled fiom 1449 to 146B A. D. His son Virupaksha 
ruled from 146'3 to 1472 A. O. He was (hen ousted by Narasimha who 
ruled from 1472 to 1489 .V D. He was the founder of the second 
dynasty on the throne of Vijayanagar and belonged to a difiercnt slock 
of royal family. His eldest son Vira Narasimha succeeded him and 
ruled from 1400 to 1508 A D. and was succeeded by his step-brother 
the great Krishna Devaraya who ruled fiom 1508toir)29 A D. Mr. 
Rice gives the following dates. 

Mallikarjuna 1446 to 1467, He was also called Iminadl Deva Raya, 
Vijaya Raj-a II or Proudha Deva Raya. 

Virupaksha Raya ruled from 1467 to 1479 A, D. Then comes 
Narasimha the founder of the second Dynasty who ruled from 1(79 to 
1487 A. D. His son Narasimha ruled from 1488 to 1.508 .A D. His 
brother Krishna Deva Raya ruled from I.50S to 1529 A. D See pp. 96- 
97, F. E. Sevvell,346-.-)2,sol. 1, M. G. Rice 

Drs. Hutt/suh, Buineli and Kielhorn as well as Messr-i. Sewell, 
Fleet and Bishop Caldwell, seem to have omitted to -tudy the more 
important in.scriptions in this connection and tu have ba-ed their 
conclu^ion^ on a superficial ex,miiiiatinn. Or. tinruell intniducCi the 
name of Ramachandra as well a-, the Rnyn I'anisavult. But the 
examination of a large number of inscriptions drives the reader to tlie 
irresistible conclusion tliat alter Devar.iy.i II. his two son- Mallik,ujun.i 
and Virupaksha mled in Vijayanagar untill tlie latter t\as ousted trom his 
ancestral throne by Narasimha Nnni/ make- Aja Ran rule up to 1112 
.1. D. After him comes Deo Kao 11 who rides foi 2." jear- <» up to 1167 
A. D. His ‘•on Pcrio Ran ruled for 12 scars or up ti 1 17'i .V IJ. N'nnir 
makes this king as having been killed hs his iiepiicw liter inn. c.iuie 
.1 successor whose name It not given but win i is alleged to tun .,ivri! 
away one-fittli of Ins revenue to the temples Tlie I'lirtiieucse ti.vsetlei 
bitterly complains that “ no law is jxit-ible in the couiitri 'viierc these 
Pagodas arc. ” On the deatli of Ins king, tlie lenglli of wlo'se iisgii i- not 
also given— his son Vuupuc.i K.iii suicceded He was killed l»s 
his eldest son, and in turn lie \v.is killed tiv his s oungcr brotliri Pcrio 
Rao, He was ousted by one of his (.apt.uns Naia-nnlia 
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Referring to tlie Madras District Gazetteers, Bellary, 
the confusion is still greater as the author does not seem 
to have taken the least trouble to# sift the evidence before 
him. In the first place he erroneously puts the death 
(d DevaRaya II, at 14-19 A. D. He then quotes for his 
authority facts from Mr. Sewell which have been shcnvii 
to be quite unreliable. Mr. Francis thus continues his 
observations: "Who the Narasimha, who usurped the 
Vijayanagar throne in 1490 A. D. really was and how he 
succeeded, in ousting the old kings is not altogether 
clear, nor are the events which immediately followed his 

accession He was apparently succeeded by hi s minister 

Narsa Naik and the latter’s son, the famous Krishna Deva 
followed in l.')09 A. D. the year that Henry VII. ascended 
the throne of England”* 

Note — Madras District Ciazetteers, Bellary, by W ■ Franci',, 1 C.S. 
1904 A. D. 

It is a pity that a valuable work issued under the authority of the 
Governnnent shdulj have been so Imtily published, Mr. Francis remarks 
“the book has been written in haste in the intervals of other work and 
has claims on this ground to a lenient Judgment on its shortcomings," 
Mr. Fr.mcis does not seem to h.ive realised his dutic.s as a historian 
and betrays turther great haste in his reading even of Mr. Sewell. He 
introduces confusion on his own responsibility intohistoric.il fficts 
which have the best evidence for their support. In the hands of Jlr. 
Francis, Krishna Deva Raya hecoiiies the son of Narsa Naik, who 
appears .is the minister to the usurper Nar.isimha Mr. Sewell, his great 
aiithoiity, makes no reference to «nch events and the great Krishna Deva 
Kaya in his immort.il work “flmnft/ii »Vii/ri«/i('’ clearly s,-iyfc that he is 
the son of N.irasimh.i, the loundcr of the second dynasty, and the 
younger brother of Vira Narasimha who succeeded ilia father on the 
tiirune. Mr. Francis is wisely silent about the authorities for the 
cimCusinn lie introduces. The fidlowing authorities may be cntuidtcd 

1, Aaimiktii Miiii.ii/n .kswasa 1., sts, 

2. Hanucliivitnt by .Mla-ani Pcddaima .Vswasa I sts.:il.32-;iZ. 

:t Puui i/ii/u/mwiM by Miikku Thiinmana, pp.;iB-H7-:iH. ' 

4. c'h. II M. U. (I, Hell.try by Francis. 

.V V. :t.>2, Vol. I.. M <i. by Kkc 

G. F. 113, Ch. IX F. E. by Sewell. 

7. F. 24t), Vol. II. S. I. A. by Sewell. 
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Krishna Deva Raya gives his own genealogy tliiis-^ 
" From Chandra (Luna) sprang Buda. After him came 
Ptiiiirava and Ayoo, th^n Yayati who had two sons Yadii 
and Durvasu. In the line of Diuwasii sprang many 
powerful princes. In it arose Thimma Bhupati. Iswara 
was born from his wife Devaki. Iswara had by Bukkam- 
ba two sons. Thiramaraja and Narasimharaja (founder 
of the second dynasty). Narasimha had by Thippamba 
Vira Narasimha, and by Nagamba, Krishna Deva Raya." It 
is absurd to suppose that persons would quote falsely the 
names of their fathers and grandfathers. When the 
great Emperor Krishna Deva Raya himself publicly makes 
a statement about his father, his brother and the order of 
succession to the throne of Vijayanagar, I really fail to see 
the logic of history-makers to introduce unnecessary con- 
fusion into clearly established facts and figures. 

There are 2l5 inscriptions and copper-plate grants lead- 
ing the readers from 1447 to 1464 A. D. which commemo- 
rate the reign of Mallikarjuna Mahar.vy.i, and the genealo- 
gies are one in saying that Mallikarjuna was the son of 
Devaraya II. by Ponnala Devi. More than twenty s-nsi/Hos 
clearly mention the reign of Virupaksha ranging from 
1469 to 1476 A. D. There are also a dozen inscrip- 
tions which apparently belong to thi-- neriod but they do 
not mention the ruler at the time they were engraved. An 
inscription dated 14.S1 A. D. mentions the name of K.atari 
Saluva Narasinga Raya and his house minister Vitupaksha 
as granting Chunchanahalli in Arni Sthala. • 

*NoTfc..— The uiigiii.il ineiitioiH the cyclic M':!' KkiJIu (list .\ It) 
The words K.itari Saluvn iiaed m the sasui i mis hue iiulmca \Ir Ki. e 
Id make it belong to N.ir.isiiiiha See Mo .">!•, N i • i'ii:iii".il.i R t’ Kicc 
Naiasimh.i appears to have ri'-en ia.h In thii tune to i (niim.iml i 
palace tnfiiisler Mr. Rice commits niim nimu iiiist.iU- la l.ts i;ucs>i'»j 
The foIlowinR nia\ he read with much mtcicA 

In TONagamangala the oriain.il Rhe- (Iiv '.ika \e.ir a. 1 1'*.) Nandai^ 
while Mr. Rice has the knack to put down the soiri-i omlii’.; ('’tuili 
tian ye.ir as 13ltt A 1). m hi i translation .and put oiili II ni lii^ trAlw 
litcration He poses aa a great authorih in bisloiv .mil iriliDloRi 
20 
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» Mallikarjuna was also called Imraadi Proudha Deva 
Raya, Immadi Deva Raya and Viraprntapa Deva Raya. 
He was named after the god 'vlallikarjuna of Srigiri. 
rhimmanna Danda Naika was his Maha Pradhan (chief 
prime minister), who accompanied his royal master to 
Penukonda to settle NarsingS,s kingdom. During his 
reign the Guru of Hayvve Dravidas, at Gocurna, seems to 
have received special privileges. A sasaiia mentions that 
Mallikarajuna was protecting the Vnuasrama Dbarmas 
and tolerated freely the different forms of religious worships. 
Hamparsa, of the customs department, made endowments 
to god Mallikuijuna in ordei that merit may accrue to 
his royal master. Reading the available sasanas it seems 
that Mallikarjiina was greatly popular like his great ancestor 
Haiihara II. In 1464 A. D. Mallikarjiina seems to have 
got a son as he granted a village in honor of the Namakarna 
festival in the great Araga kingdom. What became of 
this son we have as yet no reliable information. Large 

inalliematic.il p'ocesiits for conversion of the saka into A D. arc really 
wnnclcrful in the hands of Mr. Rice. Saka (Salivahana! U93-(-78~1571 
A. D. The cyclic year Nandana does not lit either with S, 1+93 or 1394 
A. D. See pp. 133-231-335. Vol. IV. E. C. Rice. 

In No. 74 Hegjjadadevanakotay the saka year is clearly given as 
1100, while Mr. Rice converts it into 1498 A. D. liberally subscribing 20 
years from his imagaination. Saba 1400 would be 1400-|-78— 1478 
A.D. and this refers to Saluva Narasimha. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that in 1498 A.D. it was Vira Nararasimha, the eldest son of Saluva Nara- 
simha, who was ruling on the throne of Vijayanagar. In No. 41 Gnn- 
dlepct Mr. Rice puts l.'>35 A. D. for the cyclic year Manmatha while the 
original gives no Saka date. This sasana clearly refers to Maharajadhi 
Raja Saluva Narasimha Raja. We know, as a matter of fact, that in 
1533 A. D. Atcluiyta Raya was ruling in Vijayanagar. Mr. Rice bungles 
over these matters in a very funny manner. Maum.atha refers to 1475 
or I t7fi A. D. and we know that the usurper Narasimha was already 
on the throne or had raised himself as the foremost man in the 
empire. Tliere is some uncertainty as regards the correcto date of 
the usurpation of tlic throne by Narasimha. An inscription dated s. 
Vikiriti 1393 touiuL at .Avnr, S. Arcot, records that a private grant was 
made during tlic reign of Narasimlui Deva Raya of Vijayanagar. This 
would be 1471 or 1472 .V.D. •• Raya rumnsminff " records that Nara- 
simha usurped the tiironc in 1472 A 1). 
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references are also found in these inscriptions to grants of 
land on terms of Shroiria Agraharas {KuUugtiht^i vriiti) 
for the purpose of planfing arecanut trees and also for 
impounding cattle. The king also ga\e a copperplate 
grant to Raghavaswara Bharati Sripada in Gocurna and 
seems to have been specially interested in Hayvve Biaha- 
mins. This sasaiia refers to an original grant by the great 
sage Vidyaranya to Cidbodha Bharati, and Mallikarjuna, 
while confirming the previous grant of the sage, made 
further concessions to use two five branched torches, 
and five kalasas above the palanquin. In the Raya Varasavali 
Rainachundra is named as the son and successor of Deva 
Raya II and is alleged to have ruled from 1 449 to J463 A. D. 
a period which generally coincides with the rule of Malli- 
karjuna. Probably in addition to his various names al- 
ready quoted, Mallikarjuna may have also been called 
Ramachundra. All inscriptions are unanimous about 
Mallikarjuna's reign and the difliculty can only be solved 
by assuming that Ramachundra was one of the many 
names of Mallikarjuna. Raya Vamsavali says that Nara- 
simha was a close relation of a Karnataka Prince named 
Sri Ranga Devaraya, who waS the lllh in direct descent 
from Bijjala the elder brother of Vijaya Dhwaja (founder 
of Vijayanagai) and who sent Saluva Narasiinha with a 
powerful army to i ecover his ancestral kingdom.- Nara- 
simha ruled from 1472 to 14b9 A. D. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son Vira Narasiinha who ruled from 1489 to 1508 
Krishna Deva was 19 years old when his brother ascended 
the throne and helped him in his administration for 19 years 
and was probably 38 years old when he succeeded his 
brother Vira Narasimha on his throne. Thus he was 
practically at the head of affairs in Vijayanagar for nearly 
40 years and was the most lucky monarch among those 
who ruled this extensive and powerful empire. The geneo- 
logical trees given in the sasanas and the order of succes- 
sion appear to be in perfect agreement ; and these .should 
remove, once for all, the difficulties in the path to form a 
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cprreel history of the first or Sangair.a Dynasty which sat 
on the throne of Vijayanagar. * 

f ® 

Mallikarjiina’s first inscription is dated Prabhava S. 
13G9 (1447 A.D.) and followed closely upon the Sravana 
Belagola sasana of Kshaya, when Deva Raya II died, suc- 
ceeded by hib eldest son. The latest inscription belonging 
to this Emperor Mallikarjuna is dated Parthiva S. 1387 
(14().’) A. D), which records grants to god Arkanalha, 
during the reign of Vira Pratapa Deva Raya (Mallikarjuna). 
There are some inscriptions to guide us as regards the rela- 
tionship of Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha. In an inscription 
dated Rutu, Randlira, Giina and Vidhu S. 1396 (1474 A. D). 
the genealogy of the reigning Prince Virupaksha is clearly 
given. It says “InYadii vainsa arose Sangama, Irom whom 
came Bukka Bhoopala. P’loni Iniu sprang Harihara (11) 
Mahipala. His wife was Mala Devi and their son was 
Pratapa Deva Raya I or Bukka II. His wife was Deinam- 
bika and Vijaya Bhupati sprang from them. To him by 
Narayna Devi was born Pratapa Mahipathi or Deva Raya 
II. His wife was Simhala Devi and their son was Virupa- 
ksha. The foreign travellers agree in saying that the Kings 
of Ceylon paid tribute to the emperors of Vijayanagar. 
Simhala Devi seems to have been a Princess from Simhala 
Dwipa (Ceylon). Turning to several inscriptions belonging 
to the period of Mallikarjuna, the genealogies are correctly 


* Mute.— S ec p. 216, Vol. n. S. 1. A, Stwell. 
“ Kaya Vanoavali ” with the l{.ija ot Anagondi. 
■N’o. nil Hunsur, 

„ lOT Sr.rab. 

.. 191 riil!i.aialU 

„ 12 .MaiicK i 

„ US Nagar. 

„ 2Ur> Tirthahalh. 

„ 89 Snrimgaratam. 

„ fi.'i N.mar 

„ 123 Snuiiirap.itam . 

„ 89 Xagar. 

, 121 M.il.ivalli li. C Kice. 
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gWn as above quoted sxcept that the rcigniny monarch is 
naturally mentioned as Mallikarjuna or Imraadi Proudha 
Deva Ra'^a. A sasand dated S.^STG, Bhava (1J.55A,D.) re- 
cords that " in the Chandra Vamsa arose Yadu. From him 
sprang Sangama, Bukka was his son. Harihara II was the 
son of Gouramba and Bukka. He, by Melambika, had the 
son Pratapa Deva Raya 1. To him and Deraambika was 
born VijayaBhupathi. He, by Narayana Devi, had the son 
Proudha Pratapa Deva Raya II. His queen was Ponnala 
Devi by whom he had a soti Mallikarjuna. Up to Devaraya 
II the Pedigrees given in iht sasaiias are in perfect agree- 
inent. Emperor Deva Raya II had apparently two Queens 
iPonnala Devi and Simhala Devi and Mallikarjuna and 
Virupaksha were the sons of the two Queens respectively. 
The relationship- is cle3rly-.esfahlr^«l and Virupaksha was 
the younger brotli^i- of Mallikarjuna by a different mother.* 

hi this inscription the words “Nijagraja” appear which 
seem to have completely puzzled the brain of Mr. Rice 
who says in his translation that Pratapa Mahipathi obtain- 
ed the immemorial kingdoms from his elder sister? I 
have seen the original and it runs thus — "Th-.isya Nijagra- 
ja Praptamanadi Rajjia."t 


’Note— See. No 2‘.IS) Shikurpur. ■) 

„ fii. Malavalli. I E, C Rice 

,, 121 Slallavalli j 

■f There is no diHScuIty in tliese words unless one chooses to rack his 
brain for unnecessary confusion and chaos. The empire of Vij,ij'anatjar, 
founded by sage Vidyaranya, ran regularly among its Sovereigns. Vdy- 
aranya placed Hukka or Harihara 1 on the throne and after his death 
histhird brother Bukka succeeded him. Then came Bukka’s son Hsrihara 
and Deva Raya 1 ( Bakka ID his son succeeded him. His son was 
Vijaya who was succeeded by his son Deva Raya II. Then lollowed his 
two sons iMallifcarjuna and Virupaksha respectively wlien the latter was 
ousted from his ancestral throne by Saluva NarasimhaHay.s. VVe have 
a few sasaiias which mention Sadasvia, Virupaksha, and Harihara but 
these seem to have acted as rulers only for a short time when the real 
kings were away on military expeditions or touring work. Why then 
should a historian create unnecessary confusion ? 
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Almost all these Princes had two or more names aifclj 
to A novice in historical literature of the Hindu periods^ 
and dynasties these differeikt names, no doubt, cidisejjome 
confusion in the beginning. All the inscriptional genWlo. 
gics ai'e perfectly unanimous in supporting the above order 
ot succession and relationship and it would be aO'Urd to 
reler the words Thasya Nijagiaja to Deva Ray.j II and 
make him inherit the kingdom from his elder sister. ThaiW 
may be made to refer to Virupakslia and then his NijP. 
graja would be Malhkarjuna from whom he inherited the 
kingdom and not directly from his father. 


Anadi — from time immemorial: 

Nija — true or own. 

Agraja — one born betoi-e— figui atively one wuo weiit 
belore a man in any office. 


There would be little sen.se in spending much midnight 
oil over these useless and self-created difficulties. ll Thiny^t 
refers to Virupaksha, then Nijagraja rclers to Mallik.u-)-«tta| 
who ruled befoie him and who was his elder brolher. It 
Thasya reiers to Devaraya 11 then Nijagraja figurad||j^ 
refers to the sovereign (his lather) who sat before him 
throne and tins would be Vijaya. This usage of the 
has support in many sansknt books. The confusion of 
bringing in a female relation from whom the kingdom was 
supposed to have been inherited ought to be avoided. The 
evidence is clear and unmistakable. 

The first inscription of Virupaksha is dated Sarvajit 
S' 1389 (lies A D.) and the last is dated S. 1400 Vilambi 
or 1478 A. D. One of the inscriptions quoted above con- 
tains some injunctions to the Brahmins, which are of 
special interest, as showing that the Brahming had already 
begun to mortgi^ie, or sell away their shaves m the free 
•agraharas which they obtained from the Princes of Vijaya- 
nagar or other charitable persons. The sasana runs thus 
,‘if any Brahman shareholder mortgage or sell his share 
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f?> the Siidras he shall be put out ot the Biahman comimi- 
mty nud such shares shall not belong to this place,” As 
the cK>itiing days of the first dynasty are involved in great 
ob^rlty and uncertainty, anci as I have to go into some 
dlEt^ig'regarding the history of the Deccan Maho- 

^ monarch Saluva- 

impiitaha Raya in Vijayanagar, I shall take up these 
MpSUunt questions in part II of this History. The 
^^piie*of Vijayanagar seems to have suffered much du- 
Jjg the last days of Virnapksha, probably on account 
^6this neglect of state affairs, or his incapacity to deal vigo- 
iously with the troubles which surrounded him. The 
Kudy of these inscriptions is sadly disappointing, in giving 
iSSrticulars r.s to the manner in which these two last sove- 
^fghsdied, as to the work they did during their periods, as 
condition of the people at that time, as to the power 
^Relationship of these princes with the large number of 
rai^tories who were under their sway, and as to how- 
■K^fpowerful empire, with such large armies and re- 
^^Res at command, could have so easily been overthrown 
Bihe usurper Narasiraha Deva who remained hitherto 
^■unknown and insignificant person. It is easy to draw 
■Irences against the character and capacity of these later 
^pnarchs, in the absence of reliable information, but these 
may be upset by the discovery of further documentary 
evidence. There is still much work to be done in the 
field of archiBology and that which has to be done here- 
after must be done with extra care and caution. Nara- 
simha, from all these accounts, appears to have been ruling 
much earlier than 1490 A. D. at Vijayanagar, From 
146 5 A. D. no inscriptions are forthcoming as referring to 
Mallikarjuna’s rule and the inscriptions of Virupaksha go 
as far as 1478 A. D. There are .some inscriptions which 
refer to Saliiva Narasimha earlier than the above dates 
and these have to be specially noticed in the next chap- 
ter- An inscription dated S. 1400 (1478 A, D.) clearly 
says, that when Maha Rajadhi Raja, Raja Pararaeswara 
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CLEAK KEFEKENCES TO VIRUPAKSIIA 


Sri Vtra Pialapa Virupaksha Maharaya was ruling''the king- 
dom in Hastiiiavati (Vijayanagar) in peace and ^wisdom, 
Amara Naika, the gieat feudatory champion ovit 
three Hajas T. Savanna Oc^yar’s house watchman Honi- 
raaya Naika by his lord’s order built the Gopura f®fcthc 
God Prasanna Kesava of the immemorial Agrahafa 
antapura (Kallatur near Kanchi) and granted|^i^w|m| 
feeding and worship. A sasana dated Manmai|pi^|pPP* 
(1475 A. D.) says clearly that when Sri Virupaiw|||^^| 
was ruling in Vijayanagar, certain Gowdas boiighr^nd* 
for the God Kesava of Ke.saraguppe in Edi!asitiff'tl||(4tie 
Chandragutti nad,* 

An inscription dated Nandana S. 1395 ^473 A* 1^ 
records that when the glory of the Iswarakula, the gredt 
Maharaja Virupaksha was ruling the kingdom in peace 
and wisdom the great champion Bairanna I^aika wag*; 
ruling in Horaguppe Hebhayalnad, Haivaiina'" Naj[^, ifi 
order that merit may accrue to them, had the PJtlSwri- 
nath.i Tirtliankiira CliaitjMlaya made in Iduvane.T 

Another sasana records that when Vira Pratapa Viru- 
paksha Maharaya was ruling in Vidyanagari and by that 
monarch's order Devappa Dannaiyaka was protecting the 
Araga Kingdom, some persons fought at Yalayasale and 
a Virakal was set iip.t 

From these and other inscriptions it seems reasonable 
to suppose that Virupaksha Maharaya was ruling nomi- 
nally or really till about 1473 A, D. a'ld that Saluva Nara- 
simha Deva Raya was either acting under his orders and 
secretly gaining power and inlluence in the army or was 
one of those feudatories who, seeking proper opportunities, 
took advantage of the weak government at the c.ipifal 

•NrtTC— See No Cheniiaray.ipiUair.i 

No r,27, Sorab. E. C Rice. 

tNoTE.— See No. CO Sagai, E. O. Rice. 

^Nutc Sec No 113 Tirthahalli E C. Rice. 
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jfathereJ^forces and ousted the lineal dese(*ndanlsi>l' llu' first 
dynasty by Ins superior valour, f^rcat popularity and 
uubounejed pei sonal inllucnce, Wc hiive seen already that 
Devaiaya II. had an elder sist4‘ Hai'ima, who wasniarrietl 
to Thipparaja, and was named in the sasana as 


“Raya Rhau Hatta Malla" or chief of some political 
’ It is possible to think that Stiluva 

wa-i some close relation of this Thipparaja 
been brought up by him, as Vijaya mairied 
Wfe(ja%hter to a man in the Saluva Family. It may be 
TOginefcal the new sovereign was not altogether un- 


^nnectld with the first dynasty of Sangania, and that 
^ relationsliip was claimed through the female line, 
r %e Saluvas t laira their descent from the Lunar line and 


tifl cdnlijins the inference which is drawn from family 
byrnamcs'aud genealogies. 


The end of Part I. 


I’niitci At till- UiMidiiin Vomit Himcl.'iro.iljj;; 





